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INTRODUCTION. 



Now fltted the halter, now traveraed the cárt, 
And ofteu took leave— but seemed loath to depart If 

Pbiob. 



Thb Author of the Waverley Novels had hitherto proceeded in an 
nnabated course of popnlarity, and might, in his peculiar district of litera- 
ture, have been termed VEnfamJb Oáté of success. It was plain, however, 
tiiat freqnent publication most fínally wear out the public fitvour, unless 
8<mie mode conld be deyised to giye an appearance of novelty to subsequent 
productions. Scottish manners, Scottish dialect, and Scottish eharacters 
of note being those with which the author was most intimately and 
familiarly acquainted, were the groundwork upon which he had hitherto 
relied for giving effect to his narrative. It was, however, obvious that 
this kind of interest must in the end occasion a degree of sameness and 
repetition, if exclusively resorted to, and that the reader was likely at 
length to adopt the langiiage of Edwin in Pamell's Tale — 



(( ( 



Beverse the spell/ he cries, 
' And let it fairly now suffice, 

The gambol has been shown.'" 

Nothing can be more dangerous for the fame of a professor of the fíne 
árts than to permit {if he can possibly preyent it) the character of a man- 
nerist to be attached to him, or that ne should be supposed capable of 
success only in a particular and limited style. The pubhc are, in generál, 
yery ready to adopt the opinion that he who has pleased them in one 
peculiar mode of composition is, by means of that yery talent, rendered 
incapable of yenturing upon other subjects. The effect of this disinclina- 
tion on the part of the public towards the artifícers of their pleasures, 
when they attempt to enlarge their means of amusing, may be seen in the 
censures usually passed by yulgar criticism upon actors or artists who 
yenture to change the character of thoir efforts, that, in so doing, they 
may enlarge the scale of their art. 

There is somé justice in this opinion, as there always is in such as attain 
generál currency. Jt may often happen on the stage that an actor, by 
possessing in a pre-eminent de^ee the extemal qualities necessary to giye 
effect to comeoy, may be depnyed of the right to aspire to tragic excel- 
ence; and in painting or literary composition an artist or poet may be 
master exclusiyely of modes of thought and powers of expression which 
confine him to a single course of subjects. But much more frequently the 
same capacity whicn carries a man to popularity in one department wUl 
obtain for him success in another, and that must be more particularly the 
case in literary composition than either in acting or painting, because the 
adyenturer in that department is not impeded in his exertions by any 
peiBuliarity of features or conformation of person proper for particular parts, 

t Thi9 mottó olludes to tiie Author retoming to the stage repeatedly after hayiog 
taken leaye. 
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or, by any pecnliar mechanical habits of nsing the pencil, limited to a 
particalar class of subjects. 

Whether this reasoning be correct or otherwise, the present author felt 
that, in confining himself to subjects puroly Scottish, he was not only 
likely to weary out the indulgence of his readers, but alsó greatly to limit 
his own power of affording them pleasui*e. In a highly poUshed country, 
where so much genius is monthly employed in catering for public amuse- 
ment, a fresh topic, such as he had himself had the happiness to light 
upon, is the untasted spring of the desert — 

" Men bless their stars and call it loxory.*' 

But when men and horses, cattle, camels, and dromedaries have poached 
the spring intő mud, it becomes loathsome to those who at fírst drank of 
it wim rapture ; and he who had the merít of discovering it, if he would 
preserve his reputation with the tribe, must display his talents by a fresh 
discovery of untasted fountains. 

If the author who fínds himself limited to a particular class of subjects 
endeavours to sustain his reputation by striving to add a novelty of attrac- 
tion to themes of the same character which have been formerly successfol 
nnder his management, there are manifest reasons why, after a certain 
point, he is likely to fail. If the minő be not wrought out, the strength 
and capacity of the miner become necessarily exhausted. If he closely 
imitates the narratives which he has before rendered successful, ho is 
doomed to ** wonder that they please no more." If he struggles to take a 
different view of the same claiss of subjects, he speedily discovers that what 
is obvious, gi'aceful, and natural has been exhausted ; and, in order to 
obtain the indispensable charm of novelty, he is forced upon carícature, 
and, to avoid being tríte, must become extravagant. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to enumerate so many reasons why the 
author of the Scottish Novels, as they were then exclusively termed, should 
be desirous to make an experiment on a subject purely English. It was 
his purpose at the same time to have rendered the experíment as complete 
as possible by brínging the intended work before the public as the effort 
of a new candidate for their favour, in order that no degree of preiudice, 
whether favourable or the reverse, might attach to it as a new production 
of the Author of Waverley ; but this intention was afterwards departed 
from, for reasons to be hereafter mentioned. 

The period of the narrative adopted was tiie reign of Richárd I., not only 
as abounding with characters whose very names were sure to attract 
generál attention, but as affording a stríking contrast betwixt the Saxons, 
by whom the soil was cultivated, and the Normans, who still reigned in it 
as conquerors, reluctant to mix with the vanquished, or acknowledge 
themselves of the same stock. The idea of this contrast was taken from 
the ingenious and unfortunate Logan's tragedy of Runnamede, in which, 
about the same períod of history, the author had seen the Saxou and 
Norman barons opposed to each other on different sides of the stage. He 
does not recollect that there was any attempt to contrast the two races in 
their habits and sentiments ; and, indeed, it was obvious that history was 
violated by introducing the Saxons still existing as a high-minded and 
martial race of nobles. 

They did, however, survive as a people, and somé of the ancient Saxon 
families possessed wealth and power, although they were exceptions to the 
humble condition of the race in generál. It seemed to the author tiiat the 
existence of the two races in me same country —the vanquished distin- 
guished by their plain, homely, blunt manners, and the free spint infused 
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by their ancient institutions and laws, the victors by the high spirit of 
military fame, personal adventure, and whatever could distínguish them 
as the Flower of Chivalry— might, intermixed with other characters be- 
longing to the same time and coantry, interest the reader by the contrast, 
if the author should not fail on his part. 

Scotland, however, had been of laté used so exclasively as the scene of 
what is called Historical Románcé, that the preliminary letter of Mr. 
Lanrence Templeton became in somé measure necessary. To this, as to 
an Introduction, the reader is referred, as expressing the author's purpose 
and opinions in undertaking this species of -composition, uuder the neces- 
sary reservation that he is far from thinking he has attained the point 
'at which he aimed. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that there was no idea or wish to pass off 
the supposed Mr. Templeton as a reál person. But a kind of coutiuuation 
of the Tales of my Landlord had been recently attempted by a stranger, 
and it was supposed this Dedicatory Epistle might pass for somé iraitation 
of the same kmd, and thus, putting inquirers upon a falsé sccnt, induce 
them to believe they had before them the work of somé new candidate for 
their favour. 

After a considerable part of the work had been fínished and printed, 
the pubUshers, who pretended to discern in it a germ of popularity, 
remonstrated strenuously against it appearing as an absolutely anony- 
mous production, and contended that it should have the advantage 
of being anuounced as by the Author of Waverley. The author 
did not make any obstinate opposition, for he began to be of opinion 
with Dr. Wheeler, in Miss Edgeworth's excellent tale of ManoB-woringt 
that "Trick upon Trick" might be too much for the patience of an 
indulgent public, and might be reasonably considered as trifling with 
their favour. 

The book, therefore, appeared as an avowed continuation of the Waverley 
Novels ; and it would be imgratefol not to acknowledge that it met witn 
the same favourable reception as its predecessors. 

Such annotations as may be nseful to assist the reader in comprehending 
the characters of the Jew, the Templar, the Captain of the mercenaries, or 
Free Companions as they were called, and others proper to the period, 
are added, but with a sparing hand, since sufficient information on these 
subjects is to be found in generál history. 

An incident in the tale which had the good fortune to find favour in the 
eyes of many readers is more directly borrowed from the stores of old 
románcé — I mean the meeting of the King with Friar Tuck at the cell of 
that buxom hermit. The generál tone of the story belongs to all ranks 
and all countries, which emulate each other in describing the rambles of a 
disguised sovereign, who, going in search of information or amusement 
intő the lower ranks of life, meets with adventures diverting to the reader 
or hearer, from the contrast betwixt the monarch's outward appear- 
ance and his reál character. The Eastem tale-teller has for his theme 
the disguised expeditions of Haroun Alraschid with his faithful atten- 
dants, Mesrour and Giafar, through the midnight streets of Bagdad; 
and Scottísh tradition dwells upon the similar exploits of James Y., 
distinguished during such excursions by the travelling name of the 
Goodman of Ballengeigh, as the Commander of the Faithfiil, when he 
desired to be incognito, was known by that of II Bondocani. The 
French minstrels are not silent on so popular a theme. There must have 
been a Norman originál of the Scottish metrical románcé of Rauf 
Cobdar, in which Charlemagne is introduced as the unknown guest of a 
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chaio()al2Dan.t Xt seems to haye been the origmal of other poems oí the 
kind. 
In meny England there is no end of popular ballads on this theme. The 

g>em of tfohn the Reeve, or Steward, mentioned by Bishop Percy in the 
eliques of English Poetry,^^ is said to have turnéd on sncn an incident ; 
and we have, besides, tlie King and the Tanner of Tamworth, the King 
and the MiŰer of Mansfíeld, and others on the same topic. Bnt the 

Í>ecaliar tale of this nature to wMch the author of lyanhoe has to acknow* 
edge an obligation is more ancient by two centuries than any of these last 
mentioned. 

It was first communicated to the public in that curioos record of ancient 
literature which has been accumulated by the combined exertions of Sir 
Egerton Brydges and Mr. Hazlewood, in the periodical work entitled the 
British Bibliographer. From thence it has been transferred by the 
Reverend Charles Henry Hartshome, M.A., editor of a very curious 
volome entitled '* Ancient Metrical Tales, printed chiefly from originál 
sources, 1829." Mr. Hartshome gives no other anthority for the present 
fragment, except the article in the Bibliographer, where it is entitled the 
Eyng and the Hermite. A short abstract of its contents will show its 
similarity to the meeting of King Richárd and Friar Tuck. 

Eing Edward (we are not told which among the monarchs of that name, 
bnt, from his temper and habits, we may suppose Edward lY.) sets forth 
with his court to a gallant hunting match in Sherwood Forest, in whioh, 
as is not unusual for princes in románcé, he falls in with a deer of extra< 
ordinary size and swiftness, and pursues it closely, till he has outstripped 
his whole retinue, tired out hounds and horse, and finds himself alone 
under the gloom of an extensive forest, upon which night is descending. 
Under the apprehensions natural to«ia situation so uncomfortable, the king 
recollects that he has heard how poor men, when apprehensive of a bad 
night's lodging, pray to Saint Juliim, who, in the Roniish calendar, stands 
quartermaster-general to all forlom travellers that render him due homage. 
Edward puts up his orisons accordingly, and by the guidance, doubüess, 
of the good Saint, reaches a small path, conducting him to a chapel in the 
forest, naving a hermit's cell in its cíose vicinity. The king hears the 
reverend man, with a companion of his solitude, teliing his beads within, 
and moekly requests of him quarters for the night. *' I have no accom- 
modatioa for such a lord as ye be," said the Hermit. ** I live here in the 
wildemess upon roots and rínds, and may not receive intő my dwelling 
evén the poorest wretch that lives, unless it were to savé his life." The 
Eing inquires the way to the next town, and, understanding it is by a 
road which he cannot find without difficulty, evén if he had dayUght to 
befriend him, he declares that, with or without the Hermit's consent, he 
was determined to be his guest that night. He is admitted accordingly, 
not without a hint from the recluse that were he himself out of his priestly 
weeds he would care little for his threats of using violence, and that he 
gives way to him, not out of intimidation, but simply to avoid scandal. 

The king is admitted intő the cell, two bundles of straw are shaken 
down for his accommodation, aod he comforts himself that he is now under 
shelter, and that 
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A night will soon be gone." 



t This very carions poem, long a desideraium in Scottish literature, and given up as 
irriecoverablj lost, was lately bronght to light by the reRearches of Dr. Irvine nf the 
Advooates' Libnu^, and has been reprinted by Mr. Dávid Laing, Edinburgh 

I YoL iL, p. lar. 
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Other wants, however, arise. The gueat becomes clamorous för supper, 

observiog, 

." For certainly, as I you say, 
I ne had never so sorry a day, 
That I ne had a meny night," 

But this indication of his taste for good cheer, joined tö the annonciation 
of his being a follower of the Court, who had lost himself at the gi-eat 
hunting-match, cannot iiiduce the niggard Hennit to produce better faré 
than bread and cheese, for which his gnest showed little appetite ; and 
*' thin diink," which was evén less aoceptable. At length the Éing presses 
his. hőst on a point to which he had more than once alluded, without 
obtaining a satis&ctory reply : — 

" Then said the Eing, * by Godys grace, 
Thoa wert in a meny place, 

To shoot should ihou lére ; 
When the foresters go to rest, 
Souetyme thou mignt have of the beat, 

Ali of the wild deer ; 
I wold hold it for no scathe, 
Though tiiou hadst bow and anows baith, 

Althoff thou best a Frere.'" 

The Hermit, in retnm, expresses his apprehension that his guest means 
to drag him intő somé confession of oflFence against the forest laws, which, 
being betrayed to the King, might cost him nis life. Edward answers by 
fresh assurances of secrecy, and again urges on him the necessity of pro- 
cnring somé venison. The Hennit replies, by once more insisting on the 
duties incumbeot upon him as a churchman, and continues to a£^m him- 
self free £rom all such breaches of order : — 

** Many day I have here been, 
And flesh-meat I eat never, 

But milk of the kye ; 
Warm thee well, and go to sleep, 
And I ¥rill lap thee with my cope, 

Sofüy to lye.** 

It would seem that the manuscript is here imperfect, for we do not fínd 
the reasons which finally induced the curtal Friar to amend the Eing's 
cheer. But acknowledging his guest to be síich a *'good fellow" as Ims 
seldom graced his board, the holy man at length produces the best his cell 
afifords. Two candles are placed on a table, white bread and baked pasties 
are displayed by the light, besides choice of venison, both salt and fresh, 
from which they select collops. " I might have eaten my bread dry," s€dd 
the Kin ff, " had I not pressed thee on the score of archeiy, but now have 
I dined Uke a prince — if we had but drink enow." 

This too is afforded by the hospitable anchorite, who despatches an 
assistant to fetch a pot of four gallons from a secret comer near his bed, 
and the whole three set in to serious drinking. This amusement is super- 
intended by the Friar, according to the recurrence of certain fustian words, 
to be repeated by every compotator in turn before he drank — a species of 
High Jinks, as it were, by which they regulated their potations, as toasts 
were given in latter times. The one toper aaja fusty bandias, to which the 
other is obliged to reply, strike pantnere, and the Friar passes many jests 
on the Eing s want of memory, who sometimes forgets the words of action. 
The night is spent in this ^'olly pastime. Before his departure in the 
moming, the King invites his reverend hőst to Court, promises, at least, 
to requite his hospitality, and expresses himself much pleased with his 
eutertainment. The jolly Hermit at length agrees to venture thither, and 
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to iuquire for Jack Fletcher, which is the name assomed by the Kin^. 
After the Hermit has shown Edward somé feats of archery, the joyous paar 
separate. The King rides homc, and rejoins his retinue. As the románcé 
is imperfect, we are not acquainted how the discovery takes place ; but it 
is probably much in the same manner as in other narratives tnrning on the 
same subject, where the hőst, apprehensive of death for having ti*espassed 
on the respect due to his Sovereign, while incognito, is agreeably surprised 
by receiving honours and reward. 

In Mr. Hartshome's collection, there is a románcé on the same founda- 
tion, called King Edward and the Shepherd,t which, considered as illus- 
tratin^ manners, is still more cnrious than the King and the Hermit ; but 
it is foreign to the present purpose. The reader has here the originál 
legend from which the incident in the románcé is derived ; and the identi- 
fying the irregular Eremite with the Friar Tnck of Bobin Hood's story 
was an obvious expedient. 

The name of Ivanhoe was suggested by an old rhyme. AH novelists have 
had occasion at somé time or other to wish, with Falstaff, that they knew 
where a commodity of good names was to be had. On such an occasion the 
author chanced to call to memory a rhyme recording three names of the 
manors forfeited by the ancestors of the celebrated Hampden, for striking 
the Black Prince a blow with his racket, when they quarrelled at tennis : — 

" Ti'ing, Wing, and Ivanhoe, 
For striking of a\)low, 
Hampden did forego. 
And glad he coold escape so." 

Tlie word suited the author's purpose in two matériái respects — for, first, 
it had an ancient EngUsh sound ; and, secondly, it conveyed no indication 
whatever of the nature of the story. He presumes to hold his last quality 
to be of no small importance. What is called a taking title, serves the 
direct interest of the bookseller or publisher, who by this means sometimes 
sells an edition while it is yet passing the press. But if the author permits 
an over degree of attention to be drawn to his work ere it has appeared, 
he places Mmself in the embarrassing condition of having excited a degree 
of expectation which, if he proves unable to satisfy, is an error fatál to his 
literary reputation. Besides, when we meet such a title as the Gunpowder 
Plot, or any other connected with generál history, each reader, before he 
has seen the book, has förmed to himself somé particular idea of the 
sort of manner in which the story is to be conducted, and the nature of the 
amusement which he is to derive írom it. In this he is probably dis- 
appointed, and in that case may be naturally disposed to visit upon the 
author or the work the unpleasant feelings thus excited. In such a case 
the literary adventurer is censured, not for having missed the mark at 
which he himself aimed, but for not having shot off his shaft in a direction 
he never thought of. 

On the footing of unreserved communication which the Author has 
established with the reader, he may here add the trifling circumstance, 
that a roll of Norman warriors, occurring in the Auchinleck Manuscript, 
gave him the formidable name of iVont-de-Boeuf. 

Ivanhoe was highly successfcil upon its appeai'ance, and may be said to 
have procured for its author the íreedom of the Riűes, since he has ever 

t Liké the Hermit, the Shepherd makes havoc amongst the King's game ; but by 
means of a sling, not of a bow ; üke the Hermit, too, he has his pecnllar phrases of 
compotation, the sign and* countersign being Passelodion and Beraftíend. One can 
scarce conceive what hnmour our ancestors foond in this species of glbberish : bnt 

*' I warraut it provcd an excuse for the glass." 
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since been permitted to exercise his powers of fíctítíoos composition in 
En^land as well as Scotland. 

The character of the fair Jewess found so much favour in the eyes of 
somé fair readers, that the writer was censured, becaose, when arranging 
the fates of the characters of the dráma, he had not assigned the hand of 
"Wilfred to Rebecca, rather than the less interesting Eowena. But, not to 
mention that the prejudices of the age rendered snch a unión almost im- 
possible, the author may, in passing, observe, that he thinks a character 
of a highly virtuous and lofty stamp is degraded rather than exalted by an 
attempt to reward virtiie with tempóra! prosperity. Such is not the 
recompense which Providence has deemed worthy of suffering merit, and 
it is a dangeroos and fatál doctrine to teach young persons, the most 
common readers of románcé, that rectitude of conduct and of principle are 
either naturally allied with, or adeqnately rewarded by, the gratification oí 
our passions, or attainment of our wishes. In a word, if a virtuous and 
self-denied character is dismissed with temporal wealth, greatness, ránk, 
or the indulgence of such a rashly-formed or ill-assorted passión as that of 
Kebecca for Ivanhoe, the reader will be apt to say, verily Virtue has had 
its reward. But a glancé on the great picture of life will show, that the 
duties of self-denial, and the sacnfice of passión to principle, are seldom 
thus remunerated ; and that the internál consciousness of their high-minded 
discharge of duty produces on their own reflections a more adequate recom- 
pense, in the form of that peace which the world cannot give or take away. 

ABBo'i-sFuap, Ut Sej^tember, ISdO. 



DEDIOATOEY EPISTLE 

TO 

THE KEV. DR DEYASDUST, F.A.S. 

JBesidmg in the Castle-Qate, York, 



MUCH ESTEEHED AKD DEAB SlR, 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the various and concurríng reasons 
which induce me to place your name at the head of the foUowing work. 
Yet the chief of these reasons may perhaps be refuted by the imperfections 
of the performance. Could I have hoped to render it worthy of your 
patronage, the public would at once have seen the propriety of inscribing 
a work designed to illustrate the domestic antiquities of England, and par- 
ticnlarly of our Saxon forefathers, to the learned author of the Essays upon 
the Horn of King Ulphus, and on the lands bestowed by hím upon the 
patrimony of St. Péter. I am conscious, however, that the slight, unsatis- 
factory, and trivial manner in which the result of my antiquarian researches 
has been recorded in the following pages, takes the work from under that 
class which bears the proud mottó, Detur digniori, On the contrary, I 
fear I shall incur the censure of presumption in piacing the venerable 
name of Dr. Jonas Dryasdust at the head of a publication, which the more 
grave antiquary will perhaps class with the idle novels and romances of 
the day. I am anxious to vindicate myself from such a charge; for 
although I might trust to your friendship for an apology in your 
eyes, yet I would not willingly stand convicted in those of the public 
of so grave a crime as my fears lead me to anticipate my being 
charged with. 

I must therefore remind you, that when we fírst talked over together that 
clajss of productions, in one of which the priváté and family afifairs of your 
learned northem friend, Mr. Oldbuck of Monkbams, were so unjustifíably 
exposed to the public, somé discussion occurred between us conceming the 
cause of the popularity these works have attained in this idle age, which, 
whatever other merít they possess, must be admitted to be hastily wrítten, 
and in violation of every rule assigned to the opopeia. It seemed then to 
be your opinion, that tiie charm lay entirely in the art with which the 
unknown author had availed himself, liké a second MTherson^ of the 
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antiqoariaQ stores whieh laj scatterdd aronnd hiiki, vúpplymg his own 
indolence ot poverty of inyeution by the incidentt which had actuallj 
taken plaee in hÍB (Scmntry at no distant period, by introdncing rdál 
character8« and 8Cá»sely sappreseing reál names. It wad not above sixty 
or sevénty yeats^ yon obíerved, tince thd whole north of Sootland was 
nnder a state of govemment neavly as simple and as patríarchal aa thoae of 
onr good allies the Mohawks and Iroquois. Admitt&ng that the author can- 
not himself be snpposed to haye witnessed thoae times, he mnst haye lived, 
you observed, among persons who had acted and snffered in them ; and 
evén within these thirty years, snch an infinite change has taken place in 
the manners of Scotland, that men look back npon the habits of society 
proper to their immediate'ancestors, as we do on those of the reign of 
Qneen Ann6« or eyen the period of the Bevolution^ Having thns materials 
of every kind lying strewed aronnd him, there was little, you observed, to 
embarrass the author bnt the difficulty of ohoioe. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that, having begun to work a mine so plentifnl, he shonld have 
derived from his works fiilly more credit and profit than the fiaoility of his 
labonrs merited. 

Admitting (as I conld not deny) the generál tmth of these conolusions, I 
cannot bnt think it strange that no attempt has been made to ezcite an 
interest for the traditions and manners of Old England, similar to that 
which has been obtained in behalf of those of onr poorer and less celebrated 
neighbours* The Kendal green, though its date is more ancient, onght 
surely to be as dear to onr feelings as the variegated tartans of the north* 
The name of Robin Hood, if dnly conjnred with, shonld raise a spirit as 
soon as that of Bob Boy ; and the patriots of England deserve no less their 
renown in onr modem circles than the Bmces and Wallaces of Caledonia. 
If the scenery of the sonth be less romantio and sublime than that of the 
northem monntains, it mnst be allowed to possess in the same proportion 
superior spftness and beauty ; and npon the whole, we feel onrselves entitled 
to exclaim with the patriotic Syrian — *' Are not Pharpar and Abana, rivers 
of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel V* 

Yonr objections to snch an attempt, my dear Doctor, were, yon may 
remember, twofold. You insisted npon the advantages which the Scots- 
man possessed, from the very recent existence of that state of society in 
which his scene was to be laid. Many now alive, you remarked, well 
remembered persons who had not only seen the celebrated Boy M'Gregor, 
bnt had feasted and evén fought with him. All those minute circum- 
stances belonging to priváté life and domestic character, all that gives 
verisimilitnde to a narrative and individuality to the persons introduced, 
is still known and remembered in Scotland ; whereas in England, civilisa- 
tion has been so long complete, that onr ideas of onr ancestors are only to 
be gleaned from mnsty records and chronicles, the authors of which seem 
perversely to have conspired to suppress in their ívixratives all interesting 
details, in order to find room for flowers of monkish eloquence, or trite 
reflections npon morals. To matoh an English and a Scottish author in the 
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rival task of embodying and reviving the traditions of their respective 
countries, would be, you alleged, in the highest degree uneqnal and unjust. 
The Scottish magician, you said, was, liké Lucan's witch, at liberty to walk 
over the recent field of battle, and to aelect for the subject of resnscitation 
by his sorceríes a body whose limbs had recently quivered with existence, 
and whose throat had but just nttered the last note of agony. Snch a 
subject evén the powerful Erictho was compelled to select, as alone capable 
of being reanimated evén by her potent magic — 



gelidas leto scmtata medallas. 



Pulmonis rigidi stantes sine valnere flbras 
Inyenit, et vocem deftincto in corpore queerlt. 

The English author, on the other hand, without supposing him less of a 
conjuror than the Northern Warlock, can, you observed, only have the 
liberty of selecting his subject amidst the dúst of antiquity, where nothing 
was to be found but dry, sapless, moulderíng, and disjointed bones, such 
as those which fílied the valloy of Jehoshaphat. You expressed, besides, 
your apprehension, that the unpatriotio prejudices of my countrymen 
would not allow fair play to such a work as that of which I éndeavoured to 
demonstrate the probable success. And this, you said, was not entirely 
owing to the more generál prejudice in favour of that which is foreign, but 
that it rested partly upon improbabilities, arising out of the circumstances 
in which the English reader is placed. If you describe to him a set of 
wild manners, and a state of primitive society existing in the Highlands 
of Scotland, he is much disposed to acquiesce in the truth of what is 
asserted. And reason good. If he be of the ordinary class of readers, he 
has either never seen those remote districts at all, or he has wandered 
through those desolate regions in the course of a summer tour, eating bad 
dinners, sleeping on truckle beds, stalking from desolation to desolation, 
and fully prepared to believe the strangest things that could be told him 
of a people wild and extravagant enough to be attached to scenery so 
extraordinary. But the same worthy person, when placed in his own snug 
parlour, and surrounded by all the comforts of an Englishman's fíreside, is 
not half so much disposed to believe that his own ancestors led a very 
different life írom himself ; that the shattered tower, which now forms a 
vista from his window, once held a báron who would have hung him up at 
his own door without any fönn of trial ; that the hinds by whom his little 
pet-farm is managed, a few centuries ago would have been his slaves ; and 
that the complete influence of feudal tyranny once extended over the neigh- 
bouring village, where the attomey is now a man of more importance than 
the lord of the manor. 

While I own the force of these objeotions, I must confess, at the same 
time, that they do not appear to me to be altogether insurmountable. The 
scantiness of materials is indeed a formidable difSculty ; but no one knows 
better than Dr. Dryasdust, that to those deeply reád in antiquity, hints 
conceming the priváté life of our ancestors lie scattered through the pages 
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of onr various historians, bearing, indeed, a slender proportlon to the other 
mattéra of which they treat, but atill, when collected together, snfficient to 
throw considerable li^ht npon the vie privée of our forefathers ; indeed, I 
am conyinced, that however I myself may fail in the ensuing attempt, yet 
with more labour in collecting, or more skill in osing, the materials within 
his reach, illustrated as they have been by the labonxs of Dr. Henry, of the 
]ate Mr. Stmtt, and, above all, of Mr. Sharon Tumer, an abler hand wonld 
have been snccessfdl ; and therefore I protest, beforehand, against any 
argnment which may be founded on the failure of the present experiment. 

On the other hand, I have already said, that if anything liké a tnie 
pictnre of old English manners could be drawn, I wonld tmat to the 
good-nature and good aense of my conntr3rmen for insnring its favonrable 
reception. 

Having thus replied, to tlie best of my power, to the first class of your 
objectiona, or at least having shown my resolution to overleap the barriers 
which your pmdence has raised, I will be brief in noticing that which is 
more peculiar to myself. It seemed to be yonr opinion, that the very office 
of an antiquary, employed in grave, and, as the vnlgar will sometimes 
allege, in toilsome and minnte research, mnst be considered as incapacitat- 
ing him from successfolly componnding a tale of this sort. But permit me 
to say, my dear doctor, that this objection is rather formai than substan- 
tiaL It is tme that such light compositions might not snit the severer 
genins of onr friend Mr. Oldbuck. Yet Horace Walpole wrote a góbiin tale 
which has thrilled through many a bosom ; and George Ellis could transfer 
all the playfiil fascination of a humour, as delightful as it was uncommon, 
intő his Abridgment of the Ancient Metrical Romances. So that, however 
I may have occasion to me my present audacity, I have at least the most 
respectable precedents in my favour. 

Still the severer antiquary may think, that, by thus intermingling fíction 
with truth, I am polluting the well of history with modem inventions, and 
impressing npon the rising generation falsé ideas of the age which I describe. 
I cannot but in somé sense admit the force of this reasoning, which I yet 
hope to traverse by the following considerations. 

It is tme that I neither can nor do pretend to the observation of com- 
plete accuracy, evén in matters of outward costume, much less in the more 
important points of language and manners. But the same motive which 
prevents my writing the dialogue of the piece in Anglo-Saxon or in Norman- 
French, and which -prohibits my sending forth to the public this essay 
printed with the types of Caxton or Wynken de "Wordé, prevents my 
attempting to confíne myself within the limits of the period in which my 
story is laid. It is necessary, for exciting interest of any kind, that the 
subject assumed should be, as it were, translated intő the manners as well 
as the language of the age we live in. No fascination has ever been 
attached to Orientál literature equal to that produced by Mr. Galland's fírst 
translation of the Arabian Táles ; in which, retaining on the one hand the 
splendour of Eastem costume, and on the other the wildness of Eastem 
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fictíon, he mized these witfa jmt ao iniich otdiiiAiy ÜBdiqg tűaá WL j pi e mí an 
as rendered them interaetíng and ititallígiKU^ ^riifle he ábfidged tiw láng* 
winded nanatireeiy cortailed the monotoBons nflectknifl^ tud Rjeeted the 
endleas repetitíoiis cf the Anbiaa origiiiaL The taka^ tiierefon^ thofog^ 
leás pvirely Orientál than in their fiiat oonooetkHiy wete eminently better 
fitted for the Enropean nuirket» and obtained an imríTalled d^gree ol pabiie 
fitvonr, which they certainly woold never haTe gaiiMd had not the nuamen 
and style been in aome degree funiliariaed to the fedingi and habitsof the 
Western leader. 

In point of jQstioe, the^rfore, to the mnltitiideR who will, I trast, dermir 
thÍB book wilh ayidity, I hsye ao fiur expUined onr andent mannen in 
modem langnage, and ao far detsüed the characfeeis and aentimenta of my 
persons, that the modem reader will not find himself, 1 shoold hope, nraeh 
trammelled by the repnUlye dryneaa of mere antiqmty. In this, I respect- 
folly contendy I have in no reapect exceeded the fidr Ucenoe dae to tiie 
anthor of a fictltions oompoaition. The laté ingenions Mr. Stnitt» in hia 
románcé of Queen-ffoo^ffcUlff acted npon another príndple ; and in dis- 
tingnishing between what waa andent and modem, fcngot, aa it appeaia to 
me, that extenslve nentral groond, the laige proportion, that is, of mannera 
and sentiments which are.common to na and to onr anoestora, haying been 
handed down unaltered from them to na, or which, ariaing ont of tiie prin- 
ciples of onr common natore^ mnst haye existed alike in either state of 
society. In this manner a man of talont, and of great antiqnarian emdi- 
tion, limited the popolarity of his work, by ezcluding from it everything 
which waa not sofficiently obaolete to be altogether forgottén and nnintel- 
ligible. 

The licence which I woold here Tindicate is so necesaary to the execa- 
tlon of my plán that I will crave yonr patience while I illnstrate my 
argoment a little farther. 

He who fírst opens Chancer, or any other ancient poet^ is so mnch 
strack with the obsolete spelling, miütiplied consonants^ and antiqnated 
appearance of the language, that he is apt to lay the work down in 
despair, as encmsted too deep with the rost of autiqnity to permit his 
judging of its meríts or tasting its beanties. But if somé intelligent and 
accomplished fríend points ont to him that the difficnlties by which he is 
startled are more in appearance than reality — if, by reading aloud to him, 
or by reducing the ordinary words to the modem orthography, he satisfies 
his proselyte that only abont one-tenth part of the words employed are in 
fact obsolete, the novice may be easily persuaded to approach the " well of 
English undefíled," with the certainty that a slender degree of patience 
will enable him to enjoy both the humour and the pathos with which Old 
Geoffrey delighted the age of Cressy and of Poictiers. 

To pnrsne this a little farther. If our neophyte, strong in the new-bom 
lőve of antiqmty, were to nndertake to imitate what he had leamt to 
admire, it must be allowed he would act very ii^jadicioasly if he were to 

t The anthor had revlsed this posthnmoiii work of Mr. Stnitt 
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select from the glossary the obsolete words which it containB, and employ 
those exclusive of all phrases and Yocables retained in modem days. This 
was the error of the nnfortunate Chatterton. In order to give his language 
the appearance of antiquity, he rejected every word that was modem, and 
prodnced a dialect entirely different from any that had ever been spoken 
in Great Brítain. He who would imitate an ancient language with snccess, 
must attend rather to its grammatical character, tum of expression, and 
mode of arrangement, than labour to coUect extraordinary and antiquated 
temoLS, which, as I have already averred, do not in ancient authors approach 
the number of words still in use, though, perhaps, somewhat altered in 
sense and spelling in the proportion of one to ten. 

What I have applied to language is still more justly applicable to senti- 
ments and manners. The passions, the sources from which these must 
spring in all their modifications, are generally the same in all ranks and 
conditions, all countries and ages ; and it follows, as a matter of course, 
that the opinions, habits of thinking, and actions, however influenced by 
the peculiar state of society, must still, upon the whole, bear a strong 
resemblance to each other. Our ancestors were not more distinct from 
US, surely, than Jews are from Christians : they had "eyes, hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions;'' were *f fed with the same food, 
húrt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer," as ourselves. The tenor, there- 
fore, of their affections and feelings, must have borne the same generál 
proportion to our own. 

It follows, therefore, that of the materials which an author has to use in 
a románcé or fíctitious composition such as I have ventured to attempt, he 
will find that a great proportion, both of language and manners, is as 
proper to the present time as to those in which he has laid his time of 
action. The freedom of choice which this allows him is, therefore, mucii 
greater, and the difficulty of his task much more diminished than at íirst 
appears. To take an illustration from a sister art, the antiquarian details 
may be said to represent the peculiar features of a landscape under de- 
lineation of the pencil. His feudal tower must arise in due majesty ; the 
figures which he introduces must have the costnme and character of their 
age ; the piece must represent the peculiar features of the scene which he 
has chosen for his subject, with all its appropriate elevation of rock, or 
precipitate descent of cataract. His generál colouring, too, must be copied 
from nature : the sky must be clonded or serene, according to the climate, 
and the generál tints must be those which prevail in a natural landscape. 
So far the painter is bound down by the rules of his art to a precise 
imitation of the features of nature, but it is not required that he should 
descend to copy all her more minute features, or represent with absolute 
ezactness the yery herbs, flowers, and trees with which the spot is deco- 
rated. These, as well as all the more minute points of light and shadow, 
are attributes proper to scenery in generál, natural to each sitnation, and 
subject to the aitist's disposal, as his taste or pleasnre may dictate. 

B 
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It is tnie that this licence is oonfined in either case within legitimate 
bounds. The painter mnst introduce no ornament inconsistent with the 
climate or country of his landscape ; he most not plánt cypress trees upon 
Inch-Merrin, or Scotch fírs among the ruins of Persepolis ; and the author 
lies under a corresponding restraint However far he may venture in a 
more full detail of passions and feelings than is to be found in the aucient 
compositions which he imitates, he mnst introduce nothing inconsistent 
with the manners of the age ; his knights, squires, grooms, and yeomen 
may be more fuUy drawn than in the hard, dry delineations of an ancient 
illmninated manuscript, bnt the character and costume of the age must 
remain inviolate ; they must be the same fignres drawn by a better pencil, 
or, to speak more modestly, executed in an age when the principles of art 
were better undorstood. His language must not be exclusively obsolete 
and unintelligible, but he should admit, if possible, no word or tum of 
phraseology betraying an origin directly modem. It is one thing to make 
use of the language and sentiments which are common to ourselves and oui* 
forefathers, and it is another to invest them with the sentiments and 
dialect exclusively proper to their descendants. 

This, my dear ftiend, I have found the most difficult part of my task ; 
and, to speak frankly, I hardly ezpect to satisíy your less parttal judg- 
ment and more extensive knowledge of such subjects, since I have hardly 
been able to please my owu. 

I am conscious that I shall be found still more faulty in the tone of 
keeping and costume, by those who may be disposed rigidly to examine my 
Tale, with reference to the manners of the exact period in which my actors 
fiourished. It may be that I have introduced little which can positively 
be termed modern, but, on the other hand, it is extremely probable that 
I may have confused the manners of two or three centuries, and introduced, 
during the reign of Richárd the First, circurostances appropriated to a 
period either considerably earlier or a good deal later than that era. It is 
my comfort that errors of this kind will escape the generál class of readers, 
and that I may share in the ill-deserved applause of those architects who, 
in their modem Gothic, do not hesitate to introduce, without rule or 
method, omaments proper to different styles and to different periods t>f 
the art. Those whose extensive researches have given them the means of 
judging my backsUdings with more severity will probably be lenient in 
proportion to their knowledge of the difBiculty of my task. My honest 
and neglected friend, Ingulphus, has íiimished me with many a yaluable 
hint, but the light a£forded by the Moiik of Croydon and GeoíTrey de 
Vinsauff is dimmed by such a conglomeration of uninteresting and unin- 
telligible matter, that we gladly fly for relief to the delightful pages of the 
gallant Froissart, although he fiourished at a period so much more remote 
from the date of my history. If, therefore, my dear friend, you have 
generosity enough to pardon the presumptuous attempt to frame for 
myself a minstral eoronet, partly out of the pearls of pure antiquity, 
and partly from the Bristol itones aud pa^te with which I have 
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endeavoured to imitate them, I am couvinced yoor opinion of the 
difficulty of the task will reooncile you to the imperfect manner of 
its exeeation. 

Of my materials I haye but little to say : they may b^ chiefiy found 
in the síngular Anglo-Norman MS. which Sir Arthur Wardoor preserves 
with such jealous care in the third drawer of his oaken cabinet, Bcarcely 
allowing any one to touch it, and being himself not able to fead one 
syllable of its contentQ. I should never haye got his consent, on my visít 
to Scotland, to reád in those precions pages for so many hours, had I 
not promised to designate it by somé emphatic mode of printing, as 
S^e ISaibonr l^snnsmpt: giving it thereby an individuality as important 
as the Bannatyne MS., the Anchinleck MS., and any other moi)ument of 
the patience of a Gothic scrivener. I have sent, for yonr priváté con- 
sideration, a list of the contents of this curious piece, which I shaU 
perhaps subjoin, with yoor approbation, to the third volume of my Tale, 
in case the printer's devil shonld oontinue impatient for copy, when the 
whole of n^y iiarrative has been imposed. 

Adiea, my dear friend ; I have said enough to explain, if not to vindicate, 
the attempt which I have made, and which, in spite of your donbti and 
my own incapacity, I am still willing to believe has not been altogether 
made in vain. 

I hope you are now well recovered from your spring fit of the gout, and 
shall be happy if the advice of your leamed physician should recommend 
a tour to these parts. Several curiosities have been lately dug up near the 
wall, as well as at the ancient station of Habitancum. Talking of the latter, 
I suppose you have long since heard the news, that a sulky churlish boor 
has destroyed the ancient statue, or rather bas-relief, popularly called 
Robin of Redesdale. It seems Robin*s fame attracted more visitants than 
was consistent with the growth of the heathor, upon a moor worth a shil- 
ling an acre. Reverend as you write yourself, be revengeful for once, and 
pray with me that he may be visited with such a fit of the stone, as if he 
had all the fragments of poor Robin in that region of his viscera where the 
disease holds its seat. Teli this not in Gath, lest the Scots rejoice that 
they have at length found a parallel instance among their neighbours to 
that barbarous deed which demolished Arthur's Öven. But there is no 
end to lamentation when we betake ourselves to such subjects. My 
respectful compliments attend Miss Dryasdust ; I endeavoured to match 
the spectacles agreeable to her commission, during my laté joumey to 
London, and hope she has received them safe, and found them satisfactory. 
I send this by the blind carrier, so that probably it may be somé time upon 
its joumey.t The last news which I hear from Edinburgh is, that the 

t This anticipatioD prored but too true; as my learned correspondent did not receive 
my letter until a twelyemonth after it was written. I mention this circumstance, that 
a gentleman attached to the cause of leaming, who now holds the principal control of 
the post-office, may consider whether, by somé mitigation of the present enormoas rates, 
8ome favour might not be shown to the correspondents of the principal literary and 
Antiqtuurbui Societies. I understand, indeed, that this experiment was once tried,bat 
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gentleman who fills the sitnation of Secretarj to the Sodetj of Antifinarícs 
of Scotlandt is the best amatenr draftsman in that kingdom, and that 
mnch is expected írom his skill and zeal in delineating those spedmens of 
national antiqnity which are either moolderíng nnder the slow tonch of 
tíme, or swept away bj modem taste, with the same besom of destmction 
which John Knoz nsed at the Refonnation. Qnce more adieu ; vale tMuiem, 
non immemor meL Béliére me to be, 

Beverend and rery dear Sir, 

Yonr most fidthfdl hnmble Servant, 

LAÜRENCE TEMPLETON. 

TOPPIlfOfrOLD, KEAR EOBKMOHT, ) 
CUMBKBLAVD, NOV. 17, 1817. } 



that the mafl-coach haying broke down imder the wci^t of packages addreiwed to 
members of the Society of Antiqiuuiee, it was reünqnished as a hazardons experiment. 
Stirely, however, it wotüd be possible to boild theee vehicles in a form more sabetantial, 
stronger in the perch and broader in the wheels, so as to snpport the weig^t of antá- 
qnarian leaming ; when, ir they shotűd be foond to travel more slowly, they wonld be 
not the less agreeable to quiettravellers liké myself. — It. T. 

t Hr. Skene of Rubislaw is here intimated, to whose taste and skill the author is 
indebted for a series of etchiogs, ezhibitíng the variouu localities alluded to in theae 
novela [1829.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thus commtuied these; while to their lowly dome, 

The fall-fed swine retuxned with evening home ; 

Compelled, reluctant, to the several sties, 

With din obstreperous, and ungrateful cries. — ^Pope's Odyssey. 

^N that pleasant district of meny England which is watered by 
the ríver Don, there eztended in ancient times a large forest, 
covering the greater part of the beautiful hills and valleys which 
lie between Sheffield and the pleasant town of Doncaster. The re- 
mains of this extensive wood are stül to be seen at the noble seats 
of Wentworth, of WhamcliíFe Park, and aronnd Rotherham. Here 
hannted of yore the fabulons Dragon of Wantley ; here were fought 
many of the most desperate battles during the civil wars of the Koses ; 
and here alsó flonrished in ancient times those bands of gallant out- 
lawB whose deeds have been rendered so popnlar in English song. 

Such being our chief scene, the date of our story refers to a period 
towards the end of the reign of Eichard I., when his retum from his 
long captivity had bécome an event rather wished than hoped for by 
his despairing snbjects, who were in the meantime subjected to every 
species of subordinate oppression. The nobles, whose power had 
become exorbitant during the reign of Stephen, and whom the pru- 
dence of Henry the Second had scarce rednced intő somé degree of 
subjection to the crown, had now resumed their ancient licence in 
its ntmost extent; despising the feeble interference of the English 
Council of State, fortifying their castles, increasing the nnmber of 
their dependants, reducing all around them to a state of vassalage, 
and striving, by every means in their power, to place themselves each 
at the head of such forces as might enable him to make a figure in 
the national convulsions which appeared to be impending. 

The situation of the inferior gentry, or Franküns, as they were 
called, who, by the law and spicit of the English constitution, were 
entitled to hold themselves independent of feudal tyranny, became 
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now uniisoally precariouB. If^ as was most generally the case, they 
placed themselves tinder the protection of any of the petty kings in 
their vicinity, accepted of feudal offices in his household, or bound 
theinselves, by mutual treaties of alliance and protection, to support 
hím in his enterprises, they might indeed purchase temporary repose ; 
but it must be with the sacrifice of that independence which was so 
dear to every English bosom, and at the certain hazárd of being 
involved as a party in whatever rash expedition the ambition of their 
protector might lead him tó iindertake. On the other hand, such 
and so multiplied were the means of vexation and oppreseion pos- 
sessed by the great Barons, that they never wanted the pretext, and 
seldom the wiU, to harass and pursne, evén to the very edge of 
destruction, any of their less powerful neighbours, who attempted 
to separate themselVes from their authority, and tö trust for their 
protection, dnnng the dangers of the times, to their own inoffensive 
conduct, and to the laws of the land. 

A circumstance which greatly tended to enhance the tyranny of 
the nobility, and the snfferings of the inferior classes, arose from the 
coüsequencea of the Conqnest by Duke William of Normandy. Four 
generations had not sufficed to blend the hostile blood of the Normanis 
and Anglo^Saxons^ ox to unité, by a oommon language and mutual 
interebts, two hostile races, one of which still felt the elation of 
triumphi while the other groaned under all the consequences of defeat. 
The power had been completely placed in the hande of the Norman 
nobility, by the eyent of the battle of Hastings, and it had been used^ 
as our histories assüre us, with no moderate hánd. The whole raoe of 
Saton princes and nobles had been extirpated or disinherited, with 
few or no exceptions ; nor were the numbers great who possessed 
land in the country of their fathers, eyen as propríetors of the second, 
or of yet inferior classea The royal policy had long been to weakeii, 
by every means^ legal or illegal, the strength of a part of the popula- 
tion which iTas justly considered as nourishing the most inveteiaie 
antipathy to their victon All the monardhs of the Norman race had 
shown the most marked predilection for their Norman subjectB ; the 
laws of the chase, and many others, equally unknown to the milder 
and more &ee spint of the Saxon constitution, had been fixed upon 
the necks öf the subjugated inhabitants, to add weight) as it were, to 
the feudal chains with which they were loaded. At court, and in the 
eástles of the great nobles, where the pomp and state of a court was 
emulated, Norman-French was the only language employed ; in courts 
of law, the pleadings and judgments were delivered in the same 
tongue* In i^ort, French wad the language of honour> of chivalty) 
and evén of justice^ while the fár more manly and expressive Anglo^ 
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Saxon was abaniioned to the üse of nlstícs dnd hinds, who knew no 
other. Still, however, the necessary intercourse between the lords of 
the Boil, and thoee oppressed inferior beings by whom that soil was 
cnltivated, occasioned the gradual formation of a dialect, compounded 
betwixt the French and the Anglo-Saxon, in which they could render 
themfielves mutually intelligible to each other ; and írom this neces- 
sity arose by degrees the structnre of our present English language, 
in which the speech of the victors and the vanquished have been so 
happily blended together ; and which has since been so richly im- 
proved by importations &om the classical languages, and from those 
spoken by the southem nations of Europe« 

This State of things I have thought it necessary to premise for the 
infonnation of the generál reader, who might be apt to forget that, 
although no great historical events, such as war or insurrection, mark 
the existence of the Anglo-Saxons as a separate people subsequent to 
the reign of William the Second, yet the great national distinctions 
betwixt them and their conquerors, the recoUection of what they had 
formerly been, and to what they were now reduced, continiied, down 
to the reign of Edward the Third, to keep open the wounds which 
the Conquest had inflicted, and to maintain a line of separation 
betwixt the descendants of the victor Normans and the vanqiiished 
Saxons. 

The Bun wafi setting npon one of the rich grassy glades of that 
forest, which w© have mentioned in the beginning of the chapter, 
Hundreds of broad-headed short-stemmed oaks, which had witnessed 
perhaps the stately march of the Boman soldiery, flnng their gnarled 
arms over a thick carpet of the most delicious green sward ; in somé 
places they were intermingled with beeches, hollies, and copsewood 
of various descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept the levél 
beams of the sinking sun ; in others they receded from each other, 
forming those long sweeping vistas, in the intricacy of which the eye 
delights to lose itself, while imagination considers them as the paths 
to yet wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Here the red rays of the sun 
shot a broken and discoloured light, that partially hung upon the 
shattered boughs and mossy trunks of the trees, and there they 
illuminated in brilliant patches the portions of turf to which they 
made their way. A considerable open space, in the midst of this 
glade, seemed formerly to have been dedicated to the rites of Dniidi- 
cal si^>er8tition ; for on the summit of a hillock, so regular as to 
seem artifícialy there still remained part of a circle of rough unhewn 
stones, of large dimensions. Seven stood upright ; the rest had been 
dislodged from their places, probably by the zeal of somé convert 
to Christianity, and lay, somé prostrate near their former site, and 
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others on the side of the hill. One large stone only had found its 
way to the bottom, and in stopping the course of a small brook, whicli 
glided smootbly round the foot of the eminence, gave, by its opposi- 
tion, a feeble voice of murmur to the piacid and elséwhere silent 
Btreamlet. 

The humán fígures which completed this landscape were in nnmber 
two, partaking, in their dress and appearance, of that wild and nustic 
character which belonged to the woodlands of the West Biding of 
Yorkshire at that early period. The eldest of these men had a stem, 
sayage, and wild aspect. His garment was of the simplest form 
imaginable, being a close jacket with sleeves, composed of the tanned 
skin of Bome animál, on which the hair had been oríginaUy left, but 
which had been wom off in so manj places, that it would have been 
difficult to distinguish, from the patches that remained, to what 
creature the far had belonged. This piimeval vestment reached 
fiom the throat to the knees, and seived at once all the usual pur- 
poses of body-clothing ; there was no wider opening at the collar 
than was necessary to admit the passage of the head, from which it 
may be inferred that it was put on by slipping it over the head and 
shonlders, in the manner of a modem shirt or ancient hauberk. 
Sandals, bound with thongs made of boar's hide, protected the 
feet, and a roll of thin leather was twined artifícially round the 
1^, and, ascending above the calf, left the knees bare, liké those of 
a Scottish Highlander. To make the jacket sit yet more close to the 
body, it was gathered at the middle by a broad leathem beit, secured 
by a brass buckle ; to one side of which was attached a sort of scrip, 
and to the other a ram's hom, accoutred with a mouthpiece, for 
the puipose of blowing. In the same beit was stuck one of those 
long, broad, sharp-pointed, and two-edged knives, with a buck's-hom 
handlé, which were fabricated in the neighbourhood, and boré evén 
at this early period the name of a Sheffield whittle. The man had 
no covering upon his head, which was only defended by his own 
thick hair, matted and twisted together, and scorched by the influ- 
ence of the sun intő a rusty dark-red colour, forming a contrast with 
the overgrown beard upon his cheeks, which was rather of a yellow 
or amber hue. One part of his dress only remains, but it is too 
remarkable to be suppressed ; it was a brass ring, resembling a dog's 
collar, but without any opening, and soldered fást round his neck, so 
loose as to form no impediment to his breathing, yet so tight as to be 
incapable of being removed, excepting by the use of the filé. On 
this singular görget was engraved in Saxon characters an inscription 
of the following purport : — " Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the bom 
thrall of Cedric of Kotherwood.'' 
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Befflde tlie swine-herd — for such waa Gntth'a occnpation — yrae 
Beated, apón one of the follen Druidical monnments, a petson 
about tea years yonngei ín appeaiance, and whoee diesE^ thongli 
resembling bie companion's in fonn, waa of b«tter materials, and of a 
more &ntaHtác appearance. Hia jacket had been stained of a bright 
puiple hue, upon which there had been eome attempt to paint 
giotesque omaments in different colonrs. To the jacket he added a 
ahort cloak, which acarcely leached balf-way down hia thigh ; it was 
of crmiBon cloth, thongh a good deal aoiled, lined with bright yellow ; 
and aa he could tranafer it from one Bhoulder to the other, or at his 
pleasnie dniw it all loimd him, its width, contraated with its want 
of loi^tnde, fonned a fentaatic piec« of drapeiy. Ee had thin süveT 
bcacelets upon „ , 
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other yellow. 

He waa pro- 

vided alao with 

a fap, having ■ gurth and wauba- 

around it more than one bell, abont the size of those attached to hawkB, 

which jingled aa he tumed hia head to one aide or other, and as he ael- 

dom remained a minnte in the same poature, the Boond might be con- 

BÍdered aa inceasant. Around the ei^e of thia cap waa a BtiET bandeau 

of leather, cnt at the top intő open work, resembling a coronet, whila 
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a prolonged bag arose írom within it, and feli down on one shonlder 
liké an old-fáshioned nightcap, or a jelly-bag, or the head-gear of a 
modem hussar. It was to this part of the cap that the bells were 
attached ; whioh cúrciimstaiice, as well ad the shape of his head-dress, 
and his own half-crazed, half-cunning expreesion of countenance, 
sufficiently pointed him out as belonging to the race of dome^tic 
clowns or jesters, maiiitamed in the houses of the wealthy, to help 
away the tedinm of those lingenng houis which they were obliged to 
spend within doors. He hote, liké his companion, a sciip attached 
to his beit, but had neither hom nor knife, being probably considered 
as belonging to a class whom it is esteemed dangerons to entrost with 
edge-tools. In place of these, he was equipped with a sword of lath, 
resembling that with which Harleqnin operates his wonders npon 
the modem stage. 

The oiitward appearance of these two men förmed scarce a stronger 
contrast than did their look and demeanour. That of the seri^ 
or bondsman, Was sad and sulién ; his aspect was bent on the giound 
with an appearance of deep dejection, which might be almost con- 
struttd intő apathy, had not the fire which occasionally sparkled in 
his i?ed eye manifested that there slumbered under the appearance 
of stülen despondency a flense of oppression, and a disposition to 
resistánce. The looks of Wamba, on the other hand, indicated, as* 
usual with his class, a sort of vacant curiosity and fídgety impatience 
of any poiture of repose, together with the utmost self-satisfaction 
respecting lűs own situation, and the appearance which he made. The 
dialogue which they maintained between them was carried on in 
Anglo^axon, which, as we said beiordf was universally spoken by 
the inferior classes, excepting the Norman soldiets, and the immediate 
personal dependants of the great feudal nobles. But to give their 
conversation in the originál would convey but üttle information to 
the modetn reader, for whose benefit we beg to offer the following 
translation : — 

** The curse of St. Withold upon thése infemal porkers,^ said the 
swine-herd, afttt blowing his hom obstteperously, to collect together 
the BOÉttered herd of swine, which, anftwering his call with notes 
equally melodious, made, however, no haste to remove themselves 
from the luxurious banquet of beech-mast and acoms on which they 
had fattened, or to forsake the marshy banks of the riyulet, where 
several of them, half-plunged in mud, lay stretched at their ease, 
altogether regardless of the voice of their keeper. '' The curse of St. 
Withold upon them and upon me,'* said Gurth ; " if the two-legged 
wolf snap not up somé of them ere nightfall, I am no true man. 
Here, Fangs ! Fangs !^ he ejaculated at the top of his voice to a 
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ragged wolfísli-looking dog, a sort of lurcher, half mastiff, hálf grey* 
hound, whioh ran limping about as if with a piirpose of seconding 
his master in collectipg the refractory grnnters ; but which, in fact, 
from misapprehension of the swine-herd's íágnals, ignorance of Ms 
own duty, or malice prepense, only drove them hither and thither, 
and increased the evil which he seemed to design to ren^edy. ''A 
devil draw the teeth of him/' said Qurth, ^'and the mother of nüen 
chief confoTind the ranger of the forest that cuts the fore-claws öff onr 
dogs, and makes them unfít for their trade !** Wamba, up and help 
me, an thou beest a man ; take a tum round the back o' the hill to gain 
the wind on them ; and when thou'st got the weather-^ge, thou may'st 
dnye them before thee as gently as sp many innocent lambs." 

" Truly/' said Wamba, without stirring from the spot, " I have con- 
sulted my legs upon this matter, and they are altogether of opinion, 
that to carry my gay garments through these sloughs wotild be an act 
of nnfnendship to my sovereign person and royal wardrobe ; wherefore, 
Gurth, I adyise thee to call off Fangs, and leare the herd to their destiny, 
which, whether they meet with bands of travelling soldiers, or of oüt- 
laws, or of wandering pilgrims^ can be little else than to be oonverted 
intő Normans before moming, to thy no small ease and comfort/' 

''The swine tumed Normans to my comfort !'' quoth Qurth ; 
'^expoond that to me, Wamba, for my brain is too dull, and my 
mind too vexed, to reád riddles." 

** Why, how call you these grunting brutes running about on their 
four legs V demanded Wamba. 

'* Swine, fool, swine," said the herd, " every fool knows that." 

'' And swine is good Saxon," said the Jester ; ** but how call you 
the Bow when she is flayed, and drawn, and quartered, and hung up 
by the heels, liké a traitor V* 

" Pork," answered the swine-herd. 

" I am very glad every fool knows that too," said Wamba, " and 
pork, I think, is good Norman-French ; and so when the brute lives, 
and is in the charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; 
but becomes a Norman, and is called pork, when she is carried to the 
Cafitle-hall to feast among the nobles ; what dóst thou thilik of this, 
íriendGurth, hal" 

" It is but too true doctrine, friend Wamba, however it got intő thy 
fooFs pate." 

" Nay, I can teli you more," said Wamba, in the same tone ; " there 
is old Alderman Ox continues to hold his Saxon epithet, while he is 
under the charge of serfs and bondsmen such as thou, but becomes 

* Aa ostertok in these pi^eJs íigniAes that a note upon fhé ^lassage is to be found at 
the eiid of the volome. 
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Beef, a fiery French gallant, when he arrives before the worshipfol 
jaws that are destined to consmne him. Mynheer Calve, too, becoines 
Monsieur de Veau in the liké manner ; he is Saxon when he reqTiires 
tendance, and takes a Nonnan name when he becomes matter of 
enjoyment/' 

"By St. Dunstan," answered Gurth, "thou speakest but sad 
truths ; little is lefb to us but the air we breathe, and that appears to 
have been reserved with much hesitation, clearly for the purpose of 
enabling us to endure the tasks they lay upon out shoulders. The 
finest and the fattest is for their board ; the loveliest is for their 
couch ; the best and bravest supply their foreign masters with 
soldiers, and whiten distant lands with their bones, leaving few 
here who have either will or power to protect the unfortunate Saxon. 
God*s blessing on our Master Cedric, he hath done the work of a 
man in standing in the gap ; but Beginald Front-de-Boeuf is coming 
down to this country in person, and we shall soon see how little 
Cedric's trouble will avail him. Here, here !" he exclaimed again, 
raising his voice ; '* So ho ! so ho ! well done, Fangs ! thou hast them 
all before thee now, and bring'st them on bravely, lad." 

" Gurth," said the Jester, " I know thou thinkest me a fool, or thou 
would'st not be so rash in putting thy head intő my mouth. One 
word to Reginald Front-de-Bceuf, or Philip de Malvoisin, that thou 
hast spoken treason against the Norman, and thou art but a cast- 
away swine-herd — thou would'st waver on one of these trees as a 
terror to all evil speakers against dignities." 

"Dog, thou would'st not betray me," said Gurth, "after haying 
led me on to speak so much at disadvantage V 

" Betray thee !" answered the Jester ; " no, that were the trick of 
a wise man ; a fool cannot half so well help himself — but soft, whom 
have we here 1" he said, listening to the trampling of several horses 
which became then audible. 

" Never mind whom," answered Gurth, who had now got his herd 
before him, and, with the aid of Fangs, was driving them down one 
of the long dim vistas which we have endeavoured to describe. 

" Nay, but I must see the riders," answered Wamba ; " perhaps 
they are come from Fairyland with a message from King Oberon." 

" A murrain take thee," rejoined the swine-herd ; " wilt thou talk 
of such things, while a terrible storm of thunder and lightning is 
raging within a few miles of us 1 Hark, how the thunder rumbles ! 
and for summer rain, I never saw such broad downright fiat drops 
fali out of the clouds ; the oaks too, notwithstanding the cahn 
weather, sob and creak with their great boughs as if announcing a 
tempest. Thou can*st play the rational if thou wilt ; credit me for 
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once, and let us home ere the storm begins to ragé, for the night will 
be fearful." 

Wamba seemed to feel the force of this appeal, and accompanied 
his companion, who began his joumey, after catcbing up a long 
qnarter-stafif which lay upon the giass beside him. This second 
EnmaBus strode hastily down the forest glade, driving before him, 
with the assistance of Fangs, the whole herd of his inharmonious 
charge. 



CHAPTER II. 

A Monk there was, a fayre for the raaistrie, 

An outrider that loved venerie ; 

A manly man, to be an Abbot able, 

Fali many a daintie horse had he in stable : 

And whan he rode, men might his bridle hear 

Gingeling in a whistling wind as clear. 

And eke as lond, as doth the chapell bell, 

There as this lord was keeper of the céíl.-^Chaucer. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNö the occasional exhortation and chiding of his 
companion, the nőise of the horsemen's feet continning to approach, 
Wamba could not be prevented from lingering occasionally on 
the road upon every pretence which occurred ; now catching from 
the hazel a cluster of half-ripe nuts, and now tnming his head to leér 
after a cottage maidén who crossed their path. The horsemen, there- 
fore, soon overtook them on the road. 

Their numbers amonnted to ten men, of whom the two who rode 
foremost seemed to be persons of considerable importance, and the 
others their attendants. It was not difficult to ascertain the condi- 
tion and character of one of these personages. He was obviously an 
ecclesiastic of high ránk ; his dress was that of a Cistercian monk, but 
composed of materials much finer than those which the rule of that 
order admitted. His mantle and hood were of the best Flanders 
cloth, and feli in ample, and not ungraceful folds around a handsome 
though somewhat corpulent person. His countenance boré as little 
the marks of self-denial as his habit indicated contempt of worldly 
splendour. His features might have been called good, had there not 
Inrked under the pent-house of his eye that sly epicurean twinkle 
which indicates the cautious voluptuary. In other respects, his pro- 
fession and situation had tanght him a ready command over his 
countenance, which he could contract at pleasure intő solemnity, 
although its natural expression was that of good-humoured social 
indulgence. In defíance of conventual rules, and the edicts of popes 
and councils, the sleeves of this dignitary were lined and tumed up 
with rich furs, his mantle secured at the throat with a golden clasp, 
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and the whole dress proper to his order as mucii refined iipon and 
omamented as that of a Quaker beauty of the present day, who, while 
éhe retains the garb and costume of her sect, continues to give to its 
Bimplicity, by the choice of matérials and the mode of disposing them, 
a certain air of coquettish attraction, savouring but too much of the 
vanities of the world. 

This worthy churchnian rode upon a well-fed ambling mule, whose 
fumiture was highly decorated, and whose bridle, according to the 
fashion of the day, was omamented with silver bells. In his seat he 
had nothing of the awkwardness of the convent, but displayed the 
easy and habitual grace of a well-trained horseman. Indeed, it 
seemed that so humble a conveyance as a mule, in however good 
case, and however well broken to a pleasant and accommodating 
amble, was only used by the gallant monk for travelling on the road. 
A lay brother, one of those who followed in the train, had, for his 
use on other occasions, one of the most handsome Spanish jennets 
ever bred in Andalusia, which merchants used at that time to import, 
with great trouble and risk, for the use of persona of wealth and 
distinction. The saddle and housings of this superb palfrey were 
oovered by a long foot-cloth, which reached nearly to the ground, 
and on which were richly embroidered mitres, crosses, and other 
ecdesiastical embléma. Another lay brother led a sumpter mule, 
loaded probably with his superior'B baggage ; and two monks of his 
own order, of inferior station, rode together in the rear, laughing and 
conversing with each other, without taking much notice of the other 
members of the cayalcade. 

The companion of the ohurch dighitary was a man pást forty, thin, 
Btrong, tall, and musciüar ; an athletic fígure, which long íatigue and 
constant exercise seemed to have left nőne of the softer part of the 
humán form, having reduced the whole to brawn, bones, and sinews, 
which had sustained a thousand toils, and were ready to dare a 
thousand more. His head was covered with a scarlet cap, faced with 
íur — of that kind which the French call mortieTf from. its resemblance 
to the shape of an inverted mortar. His countenance was therefore 
f ully displayed, and its ezpression was caloulated to impress a degree 
of awe, if not of fear, upon strangers. High features, naturally strong 
and powerfully expressive, had been bumt almost intő negro black- 
ness by constant exposure to the tropical sun, and might, in their 
ordinary state, be said to slumber after the storm of passión had 
passed away ; but the projection of the veins of the forehead, the 
readiness with which the upper lip and its thick black moustaches 
quivered upon the sUghtest emotion, plainly intimated that the tem- 
pest might be again and easily awakened. His keen, pierdng, dark 
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eyos told in every glancé a Mstory of dificnltles eubdned and dangers 
dared, and seemed to challenge opposition to his wishes, for the 
pleasure of sweeping it &om his road by a determined exertion of 
courage and of will ; a deep scar on his brow gave additional stem- 
ness to his countenance, and a sinister expression to one of his eyes, 
which had been slightly injured on the same occasion, and of 
which the yision, thongh perfect, was in a slight and partial degree 
distorted. 

The upper dress of this personage resembled that of his oompanion 
in shape, being a long monastic mantle, but the colour being scarlet, 
showed that he did not belong to any of the fonr regular orders of 
monks. On the right shonlder of the mantle there was cut, in white 
cloth, a cross of a peculiar form. This upper robe concealed what at 
iirst yiew seemed lather inconsistent with its form, a shirt, namely, 
of linked mail, with sleeves and gloves of the same, curiously plaited 
and interwoven, as flexible to the body as those which are now 
wiought in the stocking loom out of less obdurate mateiials. The 
fore-part of his thighs, where the folds of his mantle permitted them 
to be seen, were alsó covered with linked mail ; the knees and feet 
were defended by splints, or thin plates of steel, ingeniously jointed 
upon each other; and mail hőse, reaching from the ankle to the 
knee, efíectually protected the legs, and completed the rider'B defen- 
sive armour. In his girdle he wore a long and double-edged dagger, 
which was the only offensive weapon about his person. 

He rode not a mnle, liké his companion, but a strong hackney for 
the load, to savé his gallant war-horse, which a squire led behind, 
fiilly accoutred for battle, with a chamfron or plaited head-piece 
upon his head, having a short spike projecting from the front On 
one side of the saddle hung a short battle-axe, richly inlaid with 
Damascene carving ; on the other the rider's plumed head-piece and 
hood of mail, with a long two-handled sword, used by the chivalry 
of the perlőd. A second squire held aloft his master's lance, from 
the extremity of which fliittered a small banderole, or streamer, 
bearing a cross of the same form with that embroidered upon his 
cloak. He alsó carried his small triangular shield, broad enough at 
the top to protect the breast, and from thence diminishing to a point. 
It was covered with a scarlet cloth, which prevented the device from 
being seen. 

These two squires were foUowed by two attendants, whose dark 
visages, white turbans, and the orientál form of their garments, 
showed them to be natives of eome distant eastem country.* The 
whole appearance of this wairior and his retinue was wild and out- 
l andis h ; the dreiM of bis 8q[iűres waa gorgeous, and his eastem 
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attendants wore silver coUars round tlieir throats, and bracelets of 
the same metál upon their swarthy legs and arms, of which the 
latter were naked írom the elbow, and the former from mid-leg to 
ankle. Silk and embroidery distinguished their dresses, and marked 
the wealth and importance of their master ; forming, at the same 
time, a striking contrast with the martial simplicity of his own attire. 
They were armed with crooked sabres, having the hilt and baldríc 
inlaid with gold, and matched with Turkish daggers of yet more 
costly workmanship. Each of them boré at his saddle-bow a bundle 
of darts or javelins, about four feet in length, having sharp steel 
heads — a weapon mnch in nse among the Saracens, and of which the 
memory is yet preserved in the martial exercise called El Jerrid, still 
practised in the eastem conntries. 

The steeds of these attendants were in appearance as foreign as 
their riders ; they were of Saracen origin, and consequently of 
Arabian descent, and their fíne slender limbs, small fetlocks, thin 
manes, and easy springy motion, förmed a marked contrast with the 
large-jointed heavy horses, of which the race was cultivated in 
Flanders and in Normandy, for mounting the men-at-arms of the 
period in all the panoply of plate and mail ; and which, placed by 
the side of those eastem conrsers, might have passed for a personifí- 
cation of substance and of shadow. 

The singular appearance of this cavalcade not only attracted the 
curiosity of Wamba, but excited evén that of his less volatile com- 
panion. The monk he instantly knew to be the Prior of Jorvaubc 
Abbey, well known for many miles around as a lover of the chase, 
of the banquet, and, if fame did him not wrong, of other worldly 
pleasures still more inconsistent with his monastic vows. 

Yet so loose were the ideas of the times respecting the conduct of 
the clergy, whether secular or regular, that the Prior Aymer main- 
tained a fair character in the neighbourhood of his abbey. His 
free and jovial temper, and the readiness with which he granted 
absolution from all ordinary delinquencies, rendered him a favourite 
among the nobility and principal gentry, to several of whom he was 
allied by birth, being of a distinguished Norman family. The ladies, 
in particular, were not disposed to scan too nicely the morals of a man 
who was a professed admirer of their sex, and who possessed many 
means of dispelling the ennui which was too apt to intrude npon the 
halls and bowers of an ancient fendal castle. The Prior mingled in 
the sports of the fíeld with more than due eagemess, and was allowed 
to possess the best trained hawks and the fleetest greyhounds in the 
North Kiding ; circumstances which strongly recommended him to 
the youthfnl gentry. With the old he had another part to play. 



which, when neecUiil; he coidd eustaúi with great decorum* His 
knowledge of book3, however superűcial, was sufficent to impreas 
upoii their ignorance respect for his supposed leaming ; and the 
gravity of his deportment and language, with the high tone which 
he exerted in setting forth the authoiity of the church and of the 
priesthood, impressed them no less with an opinion of his sanctity, 
Evén the common people> the severest crítics of the condoct of their 
betters, had commiseration with the foUies of Prior Aynier* He wa9 
generous } and chanty, as it i* weU known, covereth a mnltitude of 
8ins, in another sense than that in which it is said to do so in Scrip- 
tnre, The revenues of the monastery, of which a large part was at his 
disposal, while they gave him the means of supplying his own very 
considerable e2:penses, afforded alsó those largesses which he bestowed 
among the peasantry, and with which he frequently relieved the dis- 
tresses of the oppressed. If Prior Aymer rode haird in the chase, or 
remained long at the banquet— if Prior Ayn^er was seen, at the early 
peep of dawn^ to enter the postem of the abbey, as he glided hozna 
from somé rendezyous which had occupied the hours of darkness, 
men only shrugged up their shoulders, and reconciled themselves to 
hisirregukrities, by recoUecting that the same were practised by 
many of his brethren who had no redeeming qualities whatsoever to 
atone for thenL Prior Aymer, therefore, and his character, were 
well known to our Sa^on serfs, who ^Lade their rude obeisance, and 
received his *' her^icUe, me9 filz," in return* 

But the singuJar appearance of his companion and his attendants 
arrested their attention and excited their wonder» and they could 
scarcely atte^d to the Prior of Jorvaulx' question, when he demanded 
if they knew of any place of harbourage in the yicinity ; so much 
were they surprised at the half monastic, hall military appearance of 
the swarthy strangeTi and at the nncouth dress and arms of his 
eastem attendants. It is probable, too, that the language in which 
the benedictlon was conferred, and the information asked, sQnnded 
ungracious, though not probably iinintelligible, in the ears of th« 
3axon peasants. 

" I asked you; my children," said the P;rior, raising his voice, and 
nsing the Imgíia Franca, or mixed language, in which the Norman 
and Saxon races conversed with each other, "if there be in this 
neighbourhood any good man, who, for the lőve of God, and devotion 
to Mother Church, wül give two of her humblest seryants, with their 
train, a night's hospitality and refreshment V* 

This he spoke with a tone of conscious importance, whiob fonned 
a strong coatrast to the wodest ternjs which he thougbt it proper to 
employ. 
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"Two of the humblest servants of Mother Church !'* repeated 
Wamba to himself — ^but, fool as he was, taking care not to make his 
observation audible ; ** I sboiild liké to eee her seneschals^ her chief 
butlers, and her other principal domestics !" 

After this internál commentary on the Prior*s speech, he laised his 
eyes, and replied to the question which had been pnt. 

"If the reverend fathers," he said, "loved good cheer and soft 
lodging, few miles of nding would carry them to the Priory of 
Bnnxworth, where their qnality coiüd not bnt seciire them the most 
honourable reception ; or if they preferred spending a penitential 
evening, they might tum down yonder wüd glade, - whioh woiüd 
bnng them to the hermitage of Copmanhurst, where a pious anchoret 
would make them sharers for the night of the shelter of his roof and 
the benefit of his prayers ." 

The Prior shook his head at both proposals. 

« Mine honest friend/' said he, « if the jangling of thy bells had 
not dizzied thine understanding, thou mighfst have known Clericus 
clericwn non decvmat; that is to say, we chnrchmen do not exhanst 
each other's hospitaUty, but rather require that of the laity, giving 
them thus an opportunity to sérve God in honouring and relieving 
his appointed servants/' 

" It is true," replied Wamba, "that I, being but an ass, am, never- 
theless, honoured to bear the bells as well as your reverence's mule ; 
notwithstanding, I did conceive that the charity of Mother Church 
and her servants nűght be said, with other charity, to begin at home." 

" A truce to thine insolence, fellow," said the armed rider, breaking 
in on his prattle with a high and stem voice, " and teli us, if thou 
can'st, the road to— How called you your Franklin, Prior Aymer 1* 

" Cedric," answered the Prior ; " Cedric the Saxon. Teli me, good 
fellow, are we near his dwelling, and can you show us the road V 

" The road will be uneasy to find,** answered Gurth, who broke 
silence for the first time, "and the ÍEunily of Cedric rétire early to 
rest." 

" Tush, teli not me, fellow," said the military rider ; " 'tis easy for 
them to arise and supply the wants of travellers such as we are, who 
will not stoop to beg the hospitality which we have a right to com- 
mmd." 

" I know not," said Gurth, sullenly, "if I should show the way to 
my master's house, to those who demand as a right the shelter which 
most are fedn to ask as a favour." 

" Do you dispute with me, slave !" said the soldier ; and, setting 
spurs to his horse, he caused him make a demivolte across the path, 
raising at the same time the riding-rod which he held in his hand, 
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with a puipose of chastismg what he considered as the insolence of 
the peasant. 

Qurth darted at him a savage and revengefol scowl, and with a 
fierce, yet hesitating motion, laid his hand on the haft of his 
knife ; but the interference of Prior Aymer, who pushed his mule 
betwixt his companion and the swine-herd, prevented the meditated 
violence. 

" Nay, by St. Mary, brother Brian, you mnst not think yon are 
now in Palestine, predominating over heathen Turks and iníldel 
Saracens ; we islanders lőve not blows, saye those of holy Church, 
who chasteneth whom die loveth. Teli me, good fellow," said he ta 
Wamba, and seconded his speeoh by a small piece of silver coiu» 
" the way to Cedric the Saxon's ; you cannot be ignorant of it, and 
it is yoiir duty to direct the wanderer evén when his character is lese 
sanctified than oiirs." 

"In truth, venerable father/' answered the Jester, "the Saracen 
head of your right reyerend companion has Mghtened out of mine 
the way home — ^I am not sure I shall get there to-night myself." 

" Tush," said the Abbot, « thou can'st teli us if thou wilt, This 
reyerend brother has been all his Hfe engaged in fíghting among the 
Saracens for the recoyery of the Holy Sepulchre ; he is of the order of 
Knights Templars, whom you may haye heard of ; he is half a monk, 
half a soldier." 

" If he is but half a monk," said the Jester, " he should not be 
wholly unreasonable with those whom he meets upon the road, eyen 
if they should be in no hurry to answer questions that no way con- 
cem them." 

" I foi^ve thy wit," replied the Abbot, " on condition thou wilt 
show me the way to Cedric's mansion." 

" Well, then," answered Wamba, " your reyerences must hold on 
this path till you come to a sunken cross, of which scarce a cubit's 
length remains aboye ground; then take the path to the left, for 
there are four which meet at Sunken Cross, and I trust your rever- 
ences will obtain shelter before the storm comes on/' 

The Abbot thanked his sage adyiser ; and the cayalcade, setting 
spurs to their horses, rode on as men do who wish to reach their inn 
before the bursting of a night storm. As their horses' hoofs died 
away, Gurth said to his companion, " If they follow thy wise direc- 
tion, the reverend fáthers will hardly reach Kotherwood this night.'* 

" No," said the Jester, grinning, " but they may reach SheflBLeld ií 
they have good luck, and that is as fit a place for them. I am not 
80 bad a woodsman as to show the dog where the deer lies, if I have 
no mind he should chase him." 
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" Thou art right," aaid Gurth ; " ít wen ill that Aymer aaw the 
Lady Bovrena ; and it were woiae, it maj be, for Cedric to qnanel, w 
is moBt likely he wonld, with t1iÍB müitaij monk. Bat, liké good 
servants, let us heai and se«, and aaj nothing." 

We retiim to the ridere, who had booq left the bondainen fiir be- 
Mnd them, and who mBmUined the followiog conversatíon in the 
. Nonnan-Frenoh language, usually employed by the superior claaaes, 
with the exception of the few who were Btill indined to boaat their 
Saxon desceat, 

" What mean theae fellowa by their capncioiu infiolence 1" aaid the 




Temptar to the Benedictine, "and why did you prereid me front 
chasüsing it ]" 

" Uany, brothet Brian," leplied the Prior, " touchii^ the one of 
them, it were hard for me to lender a leaaon for a fbol speaking 
according to bis folly ; and the other chnrl is of that savage, fierc% 
intractable race, somé of whom, aa I have often told you, are Btill to 
be foimd amoag the descendants of the conquered Soxona, and whoae 
nipreme pleasuie ia to testify by all meana in their power their avet- 
Bxon to their coaiiueroM." 

" I wonld soon have beat him intő eourteay," obwrred Bitan ; " I 
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am Aoeustomed to déal With such spirita. Our Turkish captives are 
M fierce and intractable as Odin himself conld have been ; yet two 
months m my honsehold, under the management of my master of the 
fllaves, has made them humble, submissive, serviceable, and observant 
of yoTír wilL Marry, sir, you must beware of the poison and the 
dagger ; for they nse either with free will when you give them the 
slightest opportunity." 

"Ay, bnt," answered Prior Aymer, "every land has its own 
manners and íashions; and, besides that beating this fellow conld 
procnre ns no Information respecting the road to Cedric's honse, it 
wonld have been snre to have established a qnarrel betwixt yon and 
him, had we fonnd our way thither. Eemember what I told you : 
this wealthy Franklin is proud, fierce, jealous, and irritable ; a 
withstander of the nobility, and evén of his neighbours, Reginald 
Front-de-BoBuf and Philip Malvoisin, who are no babes to strive 
with. He stands up so stemly for the prívileges of his race, and is 
so proud of his uninterrapted descent from Hereward, a renowned 
champion of the Heptarchy, that he is universally called Cedric the 
Saxon ; and makes a boast of his belonging to a people from whom 
many others endeavour to hide their descent, lest they should en- 
counter a share of the vae victü, or severíties imposed upon the 
vanquished." 

"Prior Aymer,* said the Templar, "you are a man of gallantry, 
leamed in the study of beauty, and as expert as a troubadour in all 
matters conceming the arrets of lőve ; but I shall expect much 
beauty in this celebrated Bowena, to counterbalance the seK-denial 
and forbearance which I must exert, if I am to court the favour of 
such a seditious churl as you have described her father Cedric." 

" Cedric is not her father," replied the Prior, " and is but of remote 
relation ; she is descended from higher blood than evén he pretends 
to, and is but distantly connected with him by birth. Her guardian, 
however, he is, self-constituted, as I believe ; but his ward is as dear 
to hím as if she were his own child. Of her beauty you shall soon 
be judge ; and if the purity of her complexion, and the majestic, yet 
soft expression of a mild blue eye, do not chase from your memory 
the black-tressed glrls of Palestine, ay, or the houris of old Mahound's 
paradise, I am an infidel, and no true son of the church." 

" Should your boasted beauty,'* said the Templar, " be weighed in 
the balance and found wanting, you know our wager 1" 

" My good collar," answered the Prior, " against ten butts of Chian 
wine ; — ^they are mine as securely as if they were already in the con- 
vent vaults, under the key of old Dennis the cellarer." 

" And I am myself to be judge," said the Templar, "and am only 
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to be convicted on my own admissioii, that I have seen no maidén ao 
beautifal since Pentecost was a twelyemonth. Ban it not 80 f Prior, 
yonr collar is in danger ; I will wear it over my goiget in the lista 
at Aebby-de-la-Zonche." 

"Win it fEÚrly," said the Prior, " and wear it as ye wilL I shall 
trost yonr giving tme lesponse, on yonr word as a knight and a 
chnrclunan. Tet, biother, take my advice, and filé yonr tongne to a 
little more conrtesy than yonr habits of predominating oyer infidel 
captives and eastem bondsmen have accustomed yon. Cedric tbe 
Saxon, ií offended — and he is no way slack in taking offence — ia a 
man who, without respect to yonr knighthood, my high office, or the 
sanctity of either, wonld clear his honse of ns, and send us to lodge 
with the larks, thongh the hour were midnight. And be carefol how 
yon look on Bowena, whom he cherishes with the most jealons care ; 
an he take the least alarm in that qnarter, we are bnt lost men. It 
is said he banished his only son from his family for lifting his eyed 
in the way of affection towards this beaiity, who may be worshipped, 
it seems, at a distance, bnt is not to be approached with other thoughts 
than such as we bring to the shrine of the Blessed Virgin." 

"Well, you have said enongh/' answered the Templar; "I will 
for a night put on the needful restraint, and deport me as meekly as 
a maidén : but as for the fear of his expelling ns by violence, myself 
and sqnires, with Hamet and Abdalla, will wairant you against that 
disgrace. Doubt not that we shall be strong enough to make good 
onr qnarters." 

"We must not let it íjome so far/* answered the Prior ; "but here 
is the clown's sunken cross, and the night is so dark that we can 
hardly see which of the roads we are to follow. He bid us tum, I 
think, to the left.** 

" To the right,** said Brian, " to the best of my remembrance." 

" The leffc, certainly, the left ; I remember his pointing with his 
wooden sword." 

" Ay, but he held his sword in his left hand, and so pointed across 
his body with it,** said the Templar. 

Each maintained his opinion with sufficient obstinacy, as is usual 
in all such cases ; the attendants were appealed to, but they had not 
been near enough to hear Wamba's directions. At leugth Brian 
remarked, what had at fírst escaped him in the twilight ; " Here is 
somé one either asleep, or lying dead at the foot of this cross — Hugó, 
stir him with the butt-end of thy lance." 

This was no sooner done than the fígure arose, exclaiming in good 
French, " Whosoever thou art, it is discourteous in you to disturb 
my thoughtB," 
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" We did but wiali to ask you," said the Prior, " the road to Rother- 
wood, the abode of Cedric the Saxon." 

" I myself am bound thither," replied the stranger ; " and if I had 
a horse, I would be your guide, for the way is somewhat intricate, 
though perfectiy well known to me." 

'' Thou shalt have both thanks and reward, my Mend," said the 
Prior, "if thou wilt bring ns to Cedric's in safety." 

And he cansed one of his attendants to mount his own led horse, 
and give that upon which he had hitherto ridden to the stranger, 
who was to sérve for a guide. 

Their conductor pursued an opposite road from that which Wamba 
had recommended for the purpose of misleading them. The path 
soon led deeper intő the woodland, and crossed more than one brook, 
the approach to which was rendered perilous by the marshes through 
which it flowed ; but the stranger seemed to know, as if by instinct, 
the soundest ground and the safest points of passage, and by dint of 
caution and attention brought the party safely intő a wider avenue 
than any they had yet seen ; and, pointing to a large, low, irregular 
building at the upper extremity, he said to the Rior, " Yonder is 
Botherwood, the dwelling of Cedric the Saxon." 

This was a joyfiil intimation to Aymer, whose nerves were nőne of 
the strongest, and who had suffered such agitation and alarm in the 
course of passing through the dangerous bogs, that he had not yet 
had the curiosity to ask his guide a single question. Finding him- 
self now at his ease and near shelter, Ms curiosity began to awake, 
and he demanded of the guide who and what he was. 

"A Palmer, just retumed from the Holy Land," was the answer. 

" You had better have tarried there to fight for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre," said the Templar. 

" True, Reverend Sir Knight," answered the Palmer, to whom the 
appearance of the Templar seemed perfectly feuniliar ; " but when 
those who are under oath to recover the Holy City are found travel- 
ling at such a distance from the scene of their duties, can you wonder 
that a peaceful peasant liké me should decline the task which they 
have abandoned 1" 

The Templar would have made an angry reply, but was interrupted 
by the Prior, who again expressed his astonishment that their guide, 
after such long absence, should be so perfectly acquainted with the 
passes of the forest. 

« I was bom a natíve of these parts,** answered their guide, and as 
he made the reply they stood before the mansion of Cedric ; a low 
irregular building, containing several courtyards or enclosures, ex- 
tending over a considerable space of ground, and which, though its 
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size argued tHe inliabitant to be a person of wealtli, differed entirely 
from the tall, turreted, and castellated buildings in which tHe Nor- 
man nobility resided, and which had become the tmiveiscű. style of 
architecture throughout England. 

Botherwood was not, however, withont defenoes; no habitatlon, iií 
that disturbed period, conld have been bo without thd risk of being 
plundered and biunt before the next moming. A deep fosse, or 
ditch, was drawn round the whole building, and fllled with water 
from a neighbooring stream. A double stockade^ Of palisade, com- 
posed of pointed beams, which the adjacent forest suppUed, defended 
the outer and inner bank of the trench. Theie was an entmnce from 
the west through the onter stookade, which oommimicated by A 
drawbridge with a aimilar opening in the interior defences. Somé 
precantions had been taken to place those entranoes tmder the pro* 
tection of projecting angles^ by which ihej might be fianked in oase 
of need by archers or slingers* 

Before this entrance the Templar wonnd his hom londly ; for tbe 
rain, which had long threatened^ began now to descend with gfeat 
yiolence. 
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Then (sad relief I) from fhe bleak coast that hean 
The Qermaik Ocean roar, deep-blooming, Rtrong, 
And ytllow haired, the bhie^yed S&zon Oáme. 

Thonuon's Liderfy. 

In a hall, the height of which was greatly disptoportioned to its ex- 
trémé length and width, a long oaken table, förmed of planks roügh- 
hewn from the forest, and which had scaroely received any polish, 
stood ready prepared for the evening meal of Cedrío the Saxon< The 
roof, composed of beams and rafters, had nothing to diridé the 
apartment firom the sky excepting the planking and thatch *, there 
was a hoge fíreplace at either end of the hall, bnt as the chimneys 
were construeted in a yety olümsy manner, at least as mnch of the 
smoke fonnd its way intő the apartment as escaped by the proper 
yent. The oonstant vaponr which this occasioned had polished the 
rafters and beams of the low-browed hall, by encrusting them with 
a black vamish of eoot. On the sides of the apartment hung 
implements of war and of the chase, and there were at each comer 
folding doors, which gave access to other parts of the extensive 
building. 

The other appointments of the mansion partook of the rude 
dmplicity of the Saxon period, which Cedrío piqued himself upon 
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ináiiitainiiig. The flooí was composed of earth mixed witli lime, 
trodden intő a hard substance, sucli as is often employed in flooring 
OUT modem bams< For abont one quarter of the length of the 
apartment the floor was taised by a step, and this space, which was 
called the dais, waa occapied only by the principal membeis of the 
ÜGonily and visitors of distinction. For this purpose, a table ríchly 
coyered with scarlet cloth was placed transversely across the platfonn, 
írom the middle of which ran the longer and lower board, at which 
the domestics and inferior persons fed, down towards the bottom of 
the hall. The whole resembled the form of the letter T, or somé of 
those andent dinner-tables, which, arranged on the same prínciple, 
may be still seen in the antique colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. 
Massive chairs and settles of carved oak were placed upon the dais, 
and over these seats and the more eleyated table was fastened a 
canopy of oloth, which served in somé degree to protect the digni- 
taries who occnpied that distíngoished station from the weather, and 
espedally from the rain, which in somé places foond its way throngh 
the ill-constmcted roof. 

The walls of this upper end of the hall, as far as the dais extended, 
were coyered with hangings or cortains, and npon the floor there was 
a carpet, both of which were adomed with somé attempts at tapestry, 
or embroidery, executed with brilliant or rather gandy colourlng. 
Oyer the lower rangé of tables, the roof, as we haye noticed, had no 
Coyering; the rongh plastered walls were left bare, and the rude 
eaithen floor was nncarpeted; the board was nncoyered by a cloth, 
and rude massiye benches supplied the place of chairs. 

In the centre of the npper table were placed two chairs, more ele- 
yated than the rest, for the master and mistress of the family, who 
presided oyer the scene of hospitality, and from doing so deriyed 
their Saxon title of honour, which signifies " The Dividers of Bread." 

To each of these chairs was added a footstool, curiously carved and 
inlaid with ivory, which mark of distinction was pectdiar to them. 
One of these seats was at present occupied by Cedric the Saxon, who, 
thoügh bnt in ránk a thane, or, as the Normans called him, a Frank- 
lin, felt, at the delay of his evening meal, an irritable impatience, 
which might have become an alderman, whether of ancient or of 
modem times. 

It appeared, indeed, from the countenance of this proprietor, that 
he was of a frank, bnt hasty and choleric temper. He was not above 
the middle st^tnre, bnt broad-shouldered, long-armed, and powerfiilly 
made, liké one accustomed to endure the fatigue of war or of the 
chase ; his face was broad, with large blue eyes, open and frank 
featiires, fíne teeth, and a well-formed head, altogether expressive of 
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that sort of good-humonr which often lodges with a sudden and 
liasty temper. Pride and jealonsy there was in his eye, for his life 
had been spent in asserting rights which were constantly liable to 
inyasion ; and the prompt, fieiy, and resolnte disposition of the man 
had been kept constantly npon the alert by the circomstances of his 
sitnation. His long yellow hair was equally divided on the top of 
his head and upon his biow, and combed down on each side to the 
length of his shonlders ; it had but little tendency to grey, although 
Cedric was appioaching to his sixtieth year. 

His dress was a tnnic of forest green, faired at the thioat and caffs 
with what was called minever; a kind of for inferior in quality to 
ennine, and förmed, it is believed, of the skin of the giey squirieL 
This donblet hnng nnbuttoned over a close dress of scarlet which 
sate tight to his body ; he had breeches of the same, but they did 
not reach below the lower part of his thigh, leaving the knee 
exposed. His feet had sandals of the same fashion with the peasants', 
but of finer materials, and secured in the front with golden clasps. 
He had bracelets of gold upon his arms, and a broad collar of the 
same precious metál around his neck. About his waist he wore a 
lichly-studded beit, in which was stuck a short straight two-edged 
sword, with a sharp point, so disposed as to hang almost perpen- 
dicularly by his side. Behind his seat was hung a scarlet cloth cloak 
lined with for, and a cap of the same materials richly embroidered, 
which completed the dress of the opulent landholder when he chose 
to go forth. A short boar spear, with a broad and bright steel head, 
alsó reclined against the back of his chair, which served him, when 
he walked abroad, lor the purposes of a staff or of a weapon, as 
chance might require. 

Seyeral domestics, whose dress held Yarions proportions betwixt 
the richness of their master's and the coarse and simple attire of 
Gurth the swine-herd, watched the looks and waited the commands 
of the Saxon dignitary. Two or three servants of a superior order 
stood behind their master upon the dais ; the rest occupied the lower 
part of the hall. Other attendants there were of a different descrip- 
tion ; two or three large and shaggy greyhounds, such as were then 
employed in hunting the stag and wolf ; as many slow-hounds of a 
large bony breed, with thick necks, large heads, and long ears ; and 
one or two of the smaller dogs, now called terriers, which waited 
with impatience the arrival of the supper; but with the sagaciouB 
knowledge of physiognomy peculiar to their race, forbore to intrude 
upon the moody silence of their master, apprehensive probably of a 
small white truncheon which lay by Cedric's trencher, for the pur- 
pose of repelling the advances of his four-legged dependanta. One 
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grisly old wolf-dog alone, with the liberty of an indulged favomite, 
had planted himself close by the chair of state, and occasionally 
ventured to solicit notice by putting his large hairy head upon his 
master's knee, or pushing his nőse intő his hand. Evén he was 
repelled by the stem command, " Down, Balder^ down ! I am not in 
the hnmour f or foolery." 

In fact, Cedric, as we have observed, was in no yery piacid state of 
mind. The Lady Rowena, who had been absent to attend an even- 
ing mass at a distant church, had but jnst retumed, and was changing 
her garments, which had been wetted by the storm. There were as 
yet no tidings of Gurth and his charge, which should long since have 
been driven home from the forest; and such was the insecnrity of 
the period as to render it probable that the delay might be explained 
by somé depredation of the outlaws, with whom the adjacent 
forest abonnded, or by the violence of somé neighbonring báron, 
whose consciousness of strength made him eqiially negligent of the 
laws of property. The matter was of consequence, for great part of 
the domestio wealth of the Saxon proprietors consisted in numerons 
herds of swine, especially in forest-land, where those animals easily 
fonnd their food. 

Besides these snbjécts of anxiety, the Saxon thane was impatient 
for the presence of his favourite clown Wamba, whose jests, snch as 
they were, sérved for a sort of seasoning to his evening meal, and to 
the deep draughts of ale and wine with which he was in the habit of 
accompanying it. Add to all this, Cedric had fasted since noon, and 
his nsual supper honr was long pást, a canse of irritation common to 
conntry sqiiires, both in ancient and modem times. His displeasore 
was expressed in broken sentences, partly muttered to himseK, partly 
addressed to the domestics who stood around ; and particularly to his 
cnpbearer, who offered him from time to time, as a sedative, a silver 
goblet fiUed with wine — " Why tarries the Lady Rowena ?" 

'' She is bnt changing her head-gear,'' replied a female attendant, 
with as much confidence as the favourite lady's-maid usually answers 
the master of a modem family ; " you would not wish her to sit down 
to the banquet in her hood and kirtle 1 and no lady within the shire 
can be quicker in arraying herself than my mistress." 

This undeniable ai^gument produced a sort of acquiescent umph ! 
on the part of the Saxon, with the addition, " I wish her devotion 
may choose fair weather for the next visit to St. John's Kirk ; — ^but 
what, in the name of ten devils," continued he, tuming to the cnp- 
bearer, and raising his voice as if happy to have found a channel 
intő which he might divert his indignation without fear or control— 
'* what, in the name of ten devils, keeps Gurth so long a-űeld ? I 
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sappose we shall have an eyil acconnt of the kérd ; ht was wont to 
be a faitlifal and cautíous drudge, and I had destined him for somé- 
thing better; perchance I might evén have made hím one of mj 

Oswald the capbearer modeatly enggestedy '' that it was scarce an 
hour since the tolling of the cnrfew ;" an ill-chosen apology, since it 
tumed upon a topic 80 harsh to Sazon eaiB. 

^ The fonl fíend," exclaimed Cedríc^ ** take the corfew-bell, and the 
tyiannical bastard by whom it was devised; and the heartless slave 
who names it with a Saxon tongae to a Saxon ear ! The cnrfew l" 
he added, pansing, ''ay, the cnrfew; which compels tme men to 
extingnish their lights, that thievea and robbeis may work their 
deeds in darkness ! Ay, the cnrfew ; — Beginald Front-de-Boenf 
and Philip de Malvoisin know the nse of the cnrfew aa well as 
William the Bastard himself, or ere a Norman adventnrer that fonght 
at Hastings. I shall hear, I gness, that my property has been swept 
off to savé from starving the hnngry banditti, whom they cannot 
snpport but by theft and robbery. My Mthfnl slave is mnrdered, 
and my goods are taken for a prey — and Wamba — ^where is Wamba 1 
Said not somé one he had gone forth with Gnrth ?" 

Oswald replied in the affirmative. 

^* Ay ! why this is better and better ; he is carried off too, the Saxon 
fool, to sérve the Norman lord. Fools are we all indeed that sérve 
them, and fitter snbjects for their scom and laughter, than if we 
were bom with bnt half onr wits. Bnt I will be avenged,^ he added, 
starting from his chair in impatience at the snpposed injnry, and 
catching hold of his boar-spear; ''I will go with my complaint to 
the great conncil ; I have Mends, I have foUowers — man to man will 
I appeal the Norman to the Usts ; let him come in his plate and his 
maily and all that can render cowardice hold ; I have sent snch a 
javelin as this through a stronger fence than three of their war 
shields ! — Haply they think me old ; but they shall íind^ alone and 
childless as I am, the blood of Hereward is in the veins of Cedric. 
Ah, Wilfred, Wilfired I" he exclaimed in a lower tone, " could'st thon 
have mled thine nnreasonable passión, thy father had not been left 
in his age liké the solitary oak that throws ont its shattered and 
nnprotected branches against the fnll sweep of the tempest !" The 
reflection seemed to conjure intő sadness his irritated feelings. Be- 

t The originál has Cnichts, by which the Sazons seem to hare designated a claM of 
military attendants, sometimes free, sometimes bondsmen, but always rankűag abore 
an ordinary domestic, whether in the royal honsehold or in those of the aldermen and 
thanea. But the term enichtt now spelt knight^ having been receired intő the English 
langoage as eqnivalent to the Norman word chevalier, I have avoided nning It in its 
more ancient sense, to prerent confnsion. — L. T. 
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placing his javelin, he resumed his seat, bent his looks downward, 
and appeared to be absorbed in melancholy reflection« 

From his musing, Cedric was suddenly awakened by the blast of a 
hom, which was replied to by the clamorous yells and barking of all 
the dogs in the hall, and somé twenty or thirty which were qnartered 
in other parts of the building, It cost somé exercise of the whit^ 
truncheon, well seconded by the exertions of the domestics, to silenc^ 
this canine clamour. 

''To the gate, knayes!'' said the Saxon, hastily, as soon as the 
tumult was so much appeased that the dependants could hear his 
Yoice. ''See what tidings that hom telis us of — to annoonce, I 
ween, somé hershipt and robbery which has been done upon my 
lands." 

Eetuming in less than three minutes, a warder annonnced ** that 
the Prior Aymer of Jorvaulx, and the good night Brian de Bois- 
Quilbert, commander of the valiant and venerable order of Knights 
Templars, with a small retinue, re(]^uested hospitality and lodging 
for the night, being on their way to a toumament which was to be 
held not far from Ashby-de-la-Zouche, on the second day from the 
present." 

" Aymer, the Prior Aymer? Brian de Bois-Guilbert ]" muttered 
Cedric ; " Normans both j but, Norman or Saxon, the hospitality of 
Rotherwood must not be impeached ; they are welcome, since they 
have chosen to halt — ^more welcome would they ha ve been to have 
ridden farther on their way — But it were unworthy to murmur for a 
nighf s lodging cmd a night's food ; in the quality of guests at least, 
evén Normans must suppress their insolence. Go, Hundebert," he 
added, to a sort of major-domo who stood behind him with a white 
wand ; *' take six of the attendants, and introduce the strangers to 
the guests' lodging. Xiook after their horses and mules, and see their 
train lack nothing. Let them have change of vestments if they 
require it^ and fire, and water to wash, and wine and ale ; and bid 
the cooks add what they hastily can to our evening meal ; and let it 
be put on the board when those strangers are ready to share it. Say 
to them, Hundebert, that Cedric would himself bid them welcome^ 
but he is under a vow never to step more than three steps from the 
dais of his own hall to meet any who shares not the blood of Saxon 
royalty. Begonel see them carefuUy tended; let them not say in 
their pride, the Saxon churl has shown at once his poverty and hÍ9 
avarice/' 

The major-domo departed with several attendants to execute his 
TMtítnif^ coQunand^ ** The Prior Aymer !'' repeated Cedric, looking 

tPiilaga. 
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to Oswald, " the brother, if I mistake not, of Giles de Mauleveíet, 
now lord of Middleham 1^ 

Oswald made a respectfol sign of assent. " His brother sits in the 
seat, and osurps the patrímony, of a better race, the race of Ulfgar of 
Middleham; but what Norman lord doth not the same? This Prior 
is, they say, a firee and jovial priest, who loves the wine-cup and the 
bugle-hom better than bell and book. Good; let him come; he 
fihall be welcome. How named ye the Templar V 

" Brian de Bois-Quilbert." 

" Bois-Quilbert," said Cedric, still in the mnsing, half-arguing tone 
which the habit of living among dependants had accustomed him to 
employ, and which resembled a man who talks to himself rather than 
to those aroond him — " Bois-Guilbert 1 that name has been spread 
wide both for good and eviL They say he is valiant as the bravest 
of his order ; but stained with their nsnal vices, pride, arrogance, 
cruelty, and volnptnonsness ; a hard-hearted man, who knows neither 
fear of earth nor awe of heaven. So say the few warriors who have 
retnmed from Palestine. Well ; it is but for one night ; he shall be 
welcome too. Oswald, broach the oldest wine-cask ; place the best 
mead, the mightiest ale, the richest morat, the most sparkling cider, 
the most odoriferous pigments, upon the board; fíll the largest 
homsf — Templars and Abbots lőve good wines and good measure. 
Elgitha, let thy Lady Bowena know we shall not this night ezpect 
her in the hall, unless such be her especial pleasure." 

"But it will be her especial pleasure," answered Elgitha, with 
great readiness, *' for she is ever desirous to hear the latest news &om 
Palestine." 

Cedric darted at the forward damsel a glancé of hasty resehtment ; 
but Rowena, and whatever belonged to her, were privileged and 
secure from his anger. He only replied, "Silence, maidén; thy 
tongue outruns thy discretion. Say my message to thy mistress, and 
let her do her pleasure. Here, at least, the descendant of Alfréd still 
reigns a princess/' Elgitha left the apartmant. 

" Palestine !" repeated the Saxon ; " Palestine ! how many ears are 
tumed to the tales which dissolute crusaders, or hypocritical pilgrims, 
bring from that fatál land ! I too might ask — I too might enquire — 
I too might listen with a beating heart to fables which the wily 
strollers devise to cheat us intő hospitality — ^but no — The son who 
has disobeyed me is no longer mine ; nor will I concem myself more 
for his fate than for that of the most worthless among the millions 

t These were drinks used by the Sazons, as we are informed by Mr. Torner : Morat 
was made of honey flavonred with the Jaice of raalberries ; Pigment waa a sweet and 
rich liqnor, composed of wine highly spicad, and sweetened alsó with honey ; the other 
liquors need no explanation.— L. T. 
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that eyer shaped the cross on their shoulder, lushed intő excess and 
blood-guiltiness, and called it an accomplishment of the will of God." 
He knit his brows, and fixed his eyes for an instant on the ground ; 
as he raised them, the folding doors at the bottom of the hall were 
cast wide, and, preceded by the major-domo with his wand, and four 
domestics bearing blazing torches, the guests of the evening entered 
the apartment. 



OHAPTER IV. 

With sheep and sha^^nr goats the porkers bled, 
And the proad steer was on the marble spread ; 
With fire prepared, they deal the morsels round, 
Wine rosy bright the brimming goblets crownéd. 

« « « K * * » 

Disposed apart, Ulysses shares the treat ; 

A trivet table and ignobler seat 

The Prínce asslgas^— ; Odyssey, Book 21. 

The Prior Aymer had taken the opportnnity afforded him of chang- 
ing his riding-robe for one of yet more costly materials, over which 
he wore a cope curiously embroidered. Besides the massive golden 
signet ring, which marked his ecclesiastical dignity, his fíngers, 
thongh contrary to the canon, were loaded with precious gems ; his 
sandals were of the fínest leather which was imported from Spain ; 
his beard tnmmed to as small dimensions as his order would possibly 
permit, and his shaven crown concealed by a scarlet cap richly em- 
broidered. 

The appearance of the Knight Templar was alsó changed ; and, 
though less studiously bedecked with omament, his dress was as rich, 
and his appearance íar more commanding, than that of his companion. 
He had exchanged his shirt of mail for an nnder tunic of dark purple 
silk, gamished with fiirs, over which flowed his long robe of spotless 
white, in tunple folds. The eight-pointed cross of his order was cut 
on the shoulder of his mantle in black velvet. The high cap no 
longer invested his brows, which were only shaded by short and thick 
curled hair of a raven blackness, corresponding to his imusually 
swart complexion. Nothing conld be more majestic than his step 
and manner, had they not been marked by a predominant air of 
haughtiness, easily acquired by the exercise of nnresisted authority. 

These two dignified persons were foUowed by their respective 
attendants, and at a more humble distance by their guide, whose 
fígure had nothing more remarkable than it deriyed from the usual 
weeds of a pilgrim. A cloak or mantle of coarse black serge en- 
veloped his whole body. It was in shape something liké the cloak of 
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a modem hussar, having similar flapa for covering the arme, and wa9 
called a Sclaveyn or Scla/vonicm. Coarse sandals, bound with tliongs, 
on hÍB bare feet ; a broad and shadowy liat^ with cockle-shellB etitched 
on its brím ; and a long staff shod with irón, to the upper end of 
which was attached a branch of pahn, completed the pahner'B attiie. 
He followed modestly the last of the train which entered the hall, 
and, observing that the lower table scarce afforded room Bufficient for 
the domestics of Cedric and the retinue of his guests, he withdrew to 
a settle placed beside and almost iinder one of the large chimneys, 
and Beérned to employ himself in drying his gannents, iintil the retreat 
of somé one should make room at the board, or the hospitality of the 
steward should supply him with refreshments in the place he had 
chosen apart 

Cedric rose to receive his guests with an air of dignifíed hospitality, 
and, descending from the dais, or elevated part of his hall, made 
three steps towards them, and then awaited their approach. 

" I grieve,'' he said, " reverend Prior, that my vow binds me to 
advance no farther upon this floor of my fathers, evén to receive 9uch 
guests as you, and this valiant Knight of the Holy Temple, But my 
steward has expoimded to you the cause of my seeming discourtesy. 
Let me alsó pray, that you will excuse my speaking to you in my 
native language, and that you will reply in the same if your know* 
ledge of it permits ; if not, I Buffidently understand Norman to 
fpUow your meaning." 

"Vows," said the Abbot, "must be unloosed, worthy Franklin, 
or permit me rather to say, worthy Thane, though the tiüe is anti-* 
quated. Yows are the knots which tie us to heaven — they are the 
cords which bind the sacrifíce to the homs of the altar— ^and are 
therefore, as I said before, to be unloosed and di^harged, nnlesB 0U7 
holy Mother Church sball pronounce the contrary. And respecti^g 
language, I willingly hold communication in that spoken by my 
respected grandmother, Hilda of Middleham, who died in odpur of 
sanctity, little short, if we may presume to say bo, of her glorioQt 
namesake, the bkased Saint Hilda of Whitby, Qod be gi^ous to 
her sóul !'' 

When the Prior had ceased what he meant a4 a conciliotoiy 
harangue, his companion said briefly and emphatically, "I Bpeak 
ever French, the language of King Bichard and his nobles ; but I 
understand English sufficiently to communicate with the ^atiyeB of 
the country/' 

Cedric darted at the speaker one of those hasty and impatient 
glances, which comparisons between the two rival nations seldom 
üailed to call forth ; but^ recollectiug the duties of hospJLtaJity, Ji^ 
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snppressed furtlier show oí resentment, and, motioniug with his 
hand, caused his guests to assume two seats a little lower than his 
own, but placed close beside him, and gave a signal that the evening 
meal should be placed upon the board. 

, While the attendants hastened to obey Oedríc'B commaindB, his eye 
di&tingiiished Gurth the Bwine-herd, who, with his companion 
Wamba, had just entered the halL " Send these loitering knavés np 
hither/' said the Saxon, ünpatiently. And when the cnlpríts came 
before the dais — "How comes it, yillains! that you hare loitered 
abroad so laté as this ? Hast thou brought home thy charge, sirrah 
Gurth, or hast thou left them to robbers and maiauders )" 

*' The herd is safe, so please ye," said Gurth. 

''£ut it does not please me, thou knave,'' said Cedric, ''that I 
should be made to suppose otherwise for two hours, and sit here 
devifiing yengeance against my neighbours for wrongs they have not 
done me. I teli thee, shackles and the prison-house shall punish the 
next offence of this kind." 

Gurth, knowing his master's irritable temper, attempted no excul- 
pátion ; but the Jester, who could presume upon Gednc's tolerance, 
by virtue of his privileges as a fool, replied for them both : " In 
troth, uncle Cedric, you are neither wise nor reasonable to-night." 

" How, sir 1" said his master ; " you shall to the porter's lodge, and 
taste of the discipline^there, if you give your foolery such licence." 

"First let yöur wisdom teU me," said Wamba, "is it just and 
reasonable to punish one perspn for the fault of another V 

" Certainly not, fool," answered Cedric. 

" Then why should you shackle poor Gurth, uncle, for the fault of 
his dog Fangs ? for I dare be swom we lost not a minute by the way 
when we had got our herd together, which Fangs did not manage 
until we heard.the vesper-bell." 

"Then hang up Fangs," said Cedric, tuming hastily towards the 
swine-herd, " if the fault is his, and get thee anöther dog." 

" Under favour, unde," said the Jester, " that were still somewhat 
on the bow-hand of £ur justice ; for it was no fault of Fangs that he 
was lamé and could not gather the herd, but the fault of those that 
struck off two of his fore-claws, an operation for which, if the poor 
fellow had been consulted, he would scarce have given his voice." 

" And who dared to lamé an animál which belenged to my bonds- 
man 1" said the Saxon, kindling in wrath. 

" Mafry, that did old Hubert," said Wamba, " Sir Philip de Mal- 
yoisin's keeper of the chase. He caught Fangs strolling in the forest, 
a;nd said he chased the deer contrary to his master^s right, as warden 
of the walk." 
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** The foul fíend take Malvoisiiiy" answered the Sazon, ^ and his 
keeper both ! I will teach them thai the wood was disforested in 
tenns of the great Forest Charter. £ut enough of this. Go to, 
knave, go to thy place — and thou, Gurth, get thee another dog, and 
Bhould the keeper dare to touch it, I will mar his archery ; the curse 
of a coward on my head, if I strike not off the forefínger of his right 
hand — ^he shall draw bow-string no more. I crave your pardon, my 
worthy gnests. I am beset here with neighbonrs that match yonr 
infídels, Sir Knight, in Holy Land. But yonr homely íare is before 
yon ; feed, and let welcome make amends for hard faré." 

The feast, howeyer, which was spread npon the board, needed no 
apologies írom the lord of the mansion. Swine's flesh, dressed in 
several modes, appeared on the lower part of the board, as alsó that 
of fowls, deer, goats, and hares, and varions kinds of físh, together 
with huge loaves and cakes of bread, and snndry confections made of 
fmits and honey. The smaller sorts of wild-fowl, of which there 
was abiindance, were not served np in plattéra, but brought in npon 
Bmall wooden spits or broaches, and offered by the pages and domestics 
who boré them, to each guest in succession, who ont from them such 
a portion as he pleased. Beside each person of ránk was placed a 
goblet of silver; the lower board was accommodated with large 
drinking-homs. 

When the repast was about to commence, the major-dcmio, or 
steward, suddenly raising his wand, said alond, " Forbear ! — Place 
for the Lady Bowena." . A side door at the npper end of the hali 
now opened behind the banquet table, and Rowena, followed by four 
female attendants, entered the apartment. Cedric, thongh siirpiised, 
and perhaps not altogether agreeably so, at his ward appearing in 
public on this occasion, hastened to meet her, and to condnct her, 
with respectful ceremony, to the elevated seat at his own right hand, 
appropriated to the lady of the mansion. Ali stood np to receiye 
her ; and, replying to their coortesy by a mnte gestnre of salutation, 
she moved gracefnlly forward to assnme her place at the board. Ere 
she had time to do sq, th0 Templar whispered to the Prior, ** I shall 
wear no collar of gold of yours at the toumament The Chian wine 
is your own," 

" Said I not so 1" answered the Prior ; " but check your raptures, 
the Franklin observes you." 

Unheeding this remonstrance, and accustomed ohly to act upon 
the immediate impulse of his own wishes, Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
kept his eyes riveted on the Saxon beauty, more striking perhaps to 
his imagination, becausc differing widely from those ol the Eastem 
Bultanas. 
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Förmed in the best proportions of her sex, Eowena was tall in 
stature, yet not so mucii so as to attract observation on account of 
superior heigbt. Her complexion was exquÍBÍtely fair, but the noble 
cast of her head and featnres prevented the insipidity which some- 
times attaches to fair beauties. Her clear blue eye, which sate 
enshrined beneath a graceful eyebrow of brown sufficiently marked 
to give expression to the forehead, seemed capable to kindle as well 
as melt, to command as well as to beseech. If mildness were the 
more natural expression of such a combination of features, it was 
plain that, in the present instance, the exercise of habitual superiority, 
and the reception of generál homage, had given to the Saxon lady a 
loftier character, which mingled with and quaUfied that bestowed by 
nature. Her profase hair, of a colour betwixt brown and flaxen, was 
arranged in a fáncifol and graceful manner in numerous ringlets, to 
form which art had probably aided nature. These locks were braided 
with gems, and, being wom at full length, intimated the noble birth 
and free-bom condition of the maidén. A golden chain, to which 
was attached a small reliquary of the same metál, hung round her 
neck. She wore bracelets on her arms, which were bare. Her dress 
was an tinder-gown and kirtle of pale sea-green silk, over which 
hung a long loose robe, which reached to the ground, having very 
wide sleeves, which came down, however, very little below the 
elbow. This robe was crimson, and manufactured out of the very 
fínest wooL A veil of silk, interwoven 'with gold, was attached to 
the upper part of it, which could be, at the wearer's pleasure, either 
drawn over the face and bosom after the Spanish fashion, or disposed 
as a sort of drapery round the shoulders. 

When Bowena perceived the Knight TempWs eyes bent on her 
with an ardour that, compared with the dark cavems under which 
they moved, gave them the effect of lighted charcoal, she drew with 
dignity the veil around her face, as an intimation that the determined 
freedom of his glancé was disagreeable. Oedric saw the motion and 
its canse. " Sir Templar," said he, " the cheek« of our Saxon maidens 
have seen too little of the sun to enable them to bear the fixed glancé 
of a cmsader." 

"KI have offended," replied Sir Brian, " I crave your pardon — 
that is, I crave the Lady Rowena's pardon^-for my humility will 
carry me no lower." 

**The Lady Rowena," said the Prior, "has punished us all in 
chastising the boldness of my friend. Let me hope she will be less 
cruel to the splendid train which are to meet at the toumament." 

" Our going thither," said Oedric, ." is uncertain. I lőve not these 
vanities, which were unknown to my fathers when England was free." 
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*<Let US hope, nevertheless," said the Prior, ''our company 
may determine you to travel thitherward; when the roads are 
80 iinsafe, the escort of Sir Brian de Bois-Quilbert is not to be 
despised." 

" Sir Prior/' answered the Saxon^ *' wheresoever I have travelled 
in this land, I have hitherto found mysel^ with the assistaiice of my 
good sword and iaithful followers, in no respect needful of other aid. 
At present, if we indeed joumey to Ajshby-de-la-ÍSouche, we do so 
with my noble neighbour and countiynian, Athelstane of Conings- 
burgh, and with such a train as would set outlaws and íeudal enemies 
at defíance. I drink to you, Sir Prior, in this cup of wine, which 
I trust your taste will approve, and I thank you for your courtesy. 
Should you be so rigid in adhering to monastic rule/' he added, '* as 
to prefer your add preparation of milk, I hope you will not straiii 
courtesy to do me reason." 

** Nay/' said the priest, laughing, '' it is only in our abbey that we 
confine ourselves to the lac dulce or the lac acidiim either. Convers- 
ing with the worid, we use the world's fashions, and therefore I 
answer your pledge in this honest wine, and leave the weaker liquid 
to my lay-brother." 

" And I,'' said the Templar, fílling his goblet, " drink wassail to 
the fair Eowena ; for since her namesake introduced the word intő 
England, never has one been more worthy of such a tríbute. By 
my faith, I could pardon the unhappy Yortigem, had he half the 
cause that we now witness for making shipwreck of his honour and 
his kingdom." 

"I will spare your courtesy, Sir Knight," said Bowena with 
dignity, and without unveiling herself ; '' or rather I will tax it so 
far as to require of you the latest news from Palestine, a theme more 
agreeable to our English ears than the compliments which your 
French breeding teaches.** 

** I have little of importance to say, lady," answered Sir Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, ''excepting the confírmed tidings of a truce with 
Saladio." 

He was interrupted by Wamba, who had taken his appropriated 
seat upon a chair, the back of which was decorated with two ass's 
ears, and which was placed about two steps behind that of his master, 
who, from time to time, supplied him with victuals from his own 
trencher ; a favour, however, which the Jester shared with the 
favourite dogs, of whom, as we have already noticed, there were 
several in attendance. Here sat Wamba, witíi a small table before 
him, his heels tucked up against the bar of the chair, his cheeks 
sucked up so as to make his jaws lesemble a pair of nut-crackeis. 
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and his eyes half slmt, yet watchiaag with alertness every opportimity 
to exercise his licensed foolery. 

**Thöse tiUces with the infidels," he exclaimed, without caring 
how suddenly he intemipted the stately Templar, ^ make an old mab 
ofme!'' 

"Go to, knave, how so]** said Cedric, his features prepared to 
receive favourably the expected jest. 

" Because," answered Wamba, " I remember three of them in my 
day, eách of which was to endure for the cotirBe of fifty years ; so 
that, by cotapntátion^ I must be at least a hnndred and fifty years old." 

" I will warrant yon against dying of old age, however/* said the 
Templat, who now recognised his friend of the forest ; " I will assure 
you £rom all deaths but a violent one, if yon give such directions to 
wayfarers as yon did this night to the Prior and me." 

" How, sirrah !" eaid Oedric, " misdirect travellers ] We mnst have 
you whipt ; you are at least as mnch rogne as fooL" 

" I pray thee, nncle," answered the Jester, " let my folly, far onee, 
protect my rognery. I did bnt make a mistake between my right 
hand and my left, and he might have pardoned a greater who took a 
fool for his counsellór and guide." 

Conversation was here inteimpted by the entrance of the porter's 
page, who announced that there was a stranger at the gate, imploring 
admittance and hospitality. 

" Admit him,*' said Cedric, " be he who or what he may ; — a night 
liké that which roars without, compels evén wild animals to herd with 
tame, and to seek the protection of man, their mortal foe, rather than 
perish by the elements. Let his wants be ndniatered to with all care 
— ^look to it, Oswald," 

And the steward left the banqueting-háll to see the commands of 
his patron obeyed. 



CHAPTER V. 

Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath uot a Jew l^tnds, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passiODB? Fed with the same food, húrt with the satne wéapons, subject to the same 
diseasetf, healed by the same means, wartned and cooled by the same winter and 
snmmer, as a Christian is 1— Merchant of Venice. 

OswALD, retnming, whispered intő the ear of his master, " It is a 
Jew, who calls himself Isaac of York ; is it fit I should marshal him 
intő the hall r* 

" Let Gurth do thine office, Oswald," said Wamba with his nsual 
effrontery ; " the swine-herd will be a fit usher to the Jew." 

" St. Mary," said the Abbot, crossing himseK, " an unbelieving Jew, 
and admitted intő this presence ! " 
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" A dog Jew,** echoed the Templar, *^ to approach a defender of tbe 
Holy Sepulchre ! " 

" By my fáith," said Wamba, " it would seem the Templars lőve 
the JeW inheritance better than they do thcir company." 

" Peace, my worthy guests," said Cedric ; " my hospitality must 
not be boimded by your dislikes. If Heaven boré with the whole 
nation of stiJff-necked tm.belieyei8 for more years than a layman can 
number, we may endore the presence of one Jew for a few hours. 
But I constrain no man to converse or to feed with him. Let him 
have a board and a morsel apart — unless," he said smiling, " these 
turbaned strangers will admit his society." 

" Sir Frankün," answered the Templar, " my Saracen slaves are 
true Moalems, and scom as mnch as any Christian to hold interconrse 
with a Jew." 

" Now, in faith,** said Wamba, " I cannot see that the worshippers 
of Mahound and Termagaunt have so greatly the advantage over the 
people once chosen of Heaven." 

" He shall sit with thee, Wamba," said Cedric ; " the fool and the 
knave will be well met." 

" The fool," answered "Wamba, raising the relics of a gammon of 
bacon, ** will take care to erect a bulwark against the knave." 

" Hnsh," said Cedric, " for here he comes." 

Introduced with little ceremony, and advancing with fear and hesi- 
tation, and many a bow of deep humility, a tall, thin old man, who, 
however, had lost, by the habit of stooping, mnch of his actnal 
height, approached the lower end of the board. His featnres, keen 
and regnlar, with an aqniline nőse, and pierdng black eyes ; his 
high and wrinkled forehead, and long grey hair and beard, wonld 
have been considered as handsome, had they not been the marks of 
a physiognomy peculiar to a race which, dnríng those dark f^es, was 
alike detested by the credulous and prejudiced vnlgar, and persecuted 
by the greedy and rapacions nobility, and who, perhaps, owing to 
that very hatred and persecution, had adopted a national chaiacter, 
in which there was much, to say the least, mean and nnamiable. 

The Jew's dress, which appeared to have suffered considerably 
from the storm, was a plain nisset cloak of many folds, covering a 
dark porple tunic He had large boots, lined with far, and a beit 
around his waist, which snstained a small knife, together with a case 
for writing materials, but no weapon. He wore a high square yellow 
cap of a peculiar fáshion, assigned to his nation to distinguish them 
from Christians, and which he doffed with great humility at the door 
of the halL 

Tbe reception of thÍB person in the haW q£ Cedw t\i^ S?cx.oxv was 
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síich as might haye satisfíed the most prejndiced enemy of the tribes 
of IsraeL Oedric himself coldly nodded in answer to the JeVs 
repeated salutations, and signed to him to take place at the lower end 
of the table, where, however, no one offered to make room for him. 
On the contrary, as he passed along the íile, casting a timid snppli- 
cating glancé, and tuming towards each of those who occupied the 
lower end of the board, the Saxon domestics squared their shoulders, 
and continued to devour their supper with great perseVerance, 
paying not the least attention to the wants of the new guest. The 
attendants of the Abbot crossed themselyes, with looks of pions 
horror, and the very heathen Saracens, as Isaac drew near them, 
curled up their whiskers with indignation, and laid their hands on 
their poniards, qa if ready to rid themselves by the most desperate 
means from the apprehended contamination of his nearer approach. 

Probably the same motives which indnced Cedric to open his hall 
to this son of a rejected people, would have made him insist on his 
attendants receiving Isaac with more conrtesy. But the Abbot had, 
at this moment, engaged him in a most interesting discnssion on the 
breed and character of his favourite hounds, which he would not have 
interrupted for matters of much greater im^ortance than that of a Jew 
going to bed sapperless. While Isaac thus stood an outcast in the 
present society, liké his people among the nations^ looking in vain for 
welcome or resting-place, the Pilgrim who sat by the chimney took 
compassion upon him, and resigned his seat, saying briefly, ''Old 
man, my garments are dried, my hunger is appeased, thon art both 
wet and fasting." So saying) he gathered together, and bronght to a 
flame, the decaying brands which lay scattered on the ample hearth ; 
took from the larger board a mess of póttagé and seethed kid, placcd 
it upon the small table at which he had himself süpped, and without 
waiting the Jew's thanks, went to the other side of the hall ; — ^whether 
from unwillingness to hold more close communication with the object 
of his benevolence, or from a wish to draw near to the upper end of 
the table, seemed uncertain. 

Had there b^en painters in those days capable to execute such a 
subject, the Jew, as he bent his withered form, and expanded his 
chiíled and trembling hands over the fíre, would have förmed no bad 
emblematical personifícation of the winter season. Having dispelled 
the cold, he tumed eagerly to the smoking mess which was placed 
before him, and ate with a haste and an apparent relish that seemed 
to betoken long abQtinence from food. 

Meanwhile the Abbot and Cedric continued their discourse upon 
hunting ; the Lady Kowena seemed engaged iiv. eoTv^etsaNAöTL V^íöív 
cnc of her attendant femaleH ; and the hau^hty TI^iíi^\ax, ^Vo^fc «^^ 
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wandeied from the Jew to the Sazon beaúiy, revolVed in his mind 
tlioiights wbich appeared deeply to interest Mm. 

'< I marvei, worthy Cedric," said the. Abbot, as tiieir discourse 
proceeded, " that, great as your predilection is for yonr own manly 
language, you do not receive the Norman-French intő yonr fávour, so 
far at least as the mystery of woodcraft and hnnting is concemed. 
Snrely no tongne is so rich in the yarioos phrases which the fíeld 
sports demand, or fumishes means to the experienced woodman so 
well to express his jovial art'' 

" Qooá Father Aymer," said the Saxon, *^ be it known to yon, I 
care not for those over-sea refínements, without which I can well 
enongh take my pleasore in the woods. I can wind my hom, though 
I call not the blast either a rechecUe or a morte — I can cheer my dogs 
on the prey, and I can flay and qnarter the animál when it is broiight 
down, withont using the new-fangled jargon of ewree, arhor, nornbles, 
and all the babble of the fabulons Sir Tiistrem.*** 

" The French," said the Templar, raising his voice with the pre- 
sumptnons and anthoritative tone which he nsed npon all occasions, 
'^is not only the natural langos^e of the chase, bnt that of lőve and 
war, in which ladies shonld be won and enemies defied.*^ 

" Pledge me in a cup of wine, Sir Templar " said Cedric, " and 
fill another to the Abbot, while I look back somé thirty years to teli 
yon another tale. As Cedric the Sazon then was, his pMn EngHsh 
tale needed no gamish from French tronbadonrs, when it was told in 
the ear of beauty ; and the field of Northallerton, npon the day of the 
Holy Standard, cönkL teli whether the Sazon war-cry was not heard 
as far within the ranks of the Scottish hőst as the eri de guerre of the 
holdest Norman báron. To the memory of the brave who fought 
there ! — ^Pledge me, my guests," He drank deep, and went on with 
increasing warmth. " Ay, that was a day of cleaving of shields, when 
a hnndred banners were bent forwards over the head of the valiant, 
and blood flowed round liké water, and death was held better than 
fiight. A Saxon bárd had called it a feast of the swords — a gather- 
ing of the eagles to the prey — ^the clashing of bilis npon shield and 
helmet, the shonting of battle more joyfnl than the clamour öf a 
bridaL But our bards are no more," he said ; '* our deeds are lost in 
those of another race ; onr langnage— our very name — ^is hastening to 
decay, and nőne monms for it savé one solitary old mán — Cup-bearer ! 
knave, fill the goblets — To the strong in arms, Sir Templar, be their 
race or langnage what it will, who now bear them best in Palestine 
among the champions of the Cross." 

" It becomes not one wearing this badge to answer," said Sir Brian 
4c BoÍ8-Guilbert ; " vet to whom, besides the swom champions of 
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the Holy Sepnlclue, can the palm be assigned among the champions 
oftheCrossr' 

*^ To the Knights HospitaUers," said tb.e Abbot ; '' I have a brotber 
of their order." 

** I impeach not theír fBane," said the Templar ; ^^ neveitheless — ** 

"I think, friend Cedric," said Wamba, interfering, "that had 
Bichard of the láon's Heart been wise enough to have taken a fool's 
advice, he might have stayed at home with hi&merrj Englishmen, and 
left the recoveiy of Jemsalem to those same knights who had most 
to do with the loss of it." 

*^ Were there then nőne in the English army/'said the Lady Eowena, 
" whose names. i^^ worthyto be mentioned with the knights of the 
Temple and of St. John 1 '' 

*^ Forgive me, lady," replied De Bois-Gilbert ; " the English 
monarch did, indeed, bring to Palestine a hőst of gallant warriors, 
second only to those whose breasts have been the nnceasing bulwark 
of that blessed land." 

'' Second to nőne,'' said the Pilgrím, who had stood near enongh to 
hear, and had listened to this conyersation with marked impatience. 
AU tnmed toward the spot from whence this nnexpected asseveration 
was heard. " I -Bay," repeated the Pilgrim in a finn and strong voice, 
" that the English chivalry were second to nőne who ever drew sword 
in defence of the Holy Land. I say besides, for I saw it, that King 
Bichard himself, and fíve of his knights, held a toumament after the 
taking of St. John-de-Acre, as challengers against all comers. I say 
that, on that day, each knight ran tiiree ooturses, and cast to the 
^ound three antagonists. I add, that seven of these assailants were 
Knights of the Temple — and Sir Bnan de Bois-Quilbert well knows 
the truth of what I teli you." 

It is impossible for langnage to describe the bittér scowl of ragé 
which rendered yet darker the swarthy conntenance of the Templar. 
In the extremity of his resentment and confasion, his quivering fingers 
griped towards the handlé of his sword, and, perhaps, only withdrew 
from the consciousness that no act of violence coold be safely executed 
in that place and presence. Oedric, whose feelings were all of a right 
onward and simple kind, and were seldom occnpied by more than one 
object at once, omitted, in the joyous glee with which he heard of the 
glory of his countrymen, ta remark the angry confasion of his guest ; 
" I wonld give thee this golden bracelet, Pilgrim," he said, " could'st 
thon teli me the names of those knights. who upheld so gallantly the 
renown of merry England." 

" That will I do blithely," replied the Pilgrim, " and that withont 
guerdon ; mj oath, for a time, prohibits me from tonching ^Id." 
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" 1 will wear the bracelet for you, if yon will, Mend Palmer," Baid 
Wamba. 

" The fírst in hononr as in arms, in renown as in place/' said the 
Pilgrim, " was the brave Richárd, King of England." 

" I forgive him," said Cedric ; « I foigive hím his descent from the 
tyrant Duke William." 

** The Earl of Leicester was the second," continued the Pilgrim ; 
" Sir Thomas Múlton of Gilsland was the third." 

" Of Saxon descent, he at least," said Oedric, with exnltation. 

" Sir Foulk Doilly the fourth," said the Pi^m. 

^* Saxon alsó, at least hy the mother's side," continued Cedric, who 
listened with the utmost eagemess, and forgót, in part at least, his 
hatred to the Normans, in the common triumph of the King of 
En^and and his islanders. " And who was the fifth ? '^ he demanded. 

" The fifth was Sir Edwin Tumeham." 

" Genuine Saxon, by the sóul of Hengist ! " shouted Cedric — " And 
the sixth 1 " he continued with eagemess — " how name you the sixth?" 

" The sixth," said the Palmer, after a pause, in which he seemed to 
recollect himself, '* was a young knight of lesser renown and lower 
rauk, assumed intő that honourable company less to aid their enter- 
prise than to make up their numbers — ^his name dwells not in my 
memory." 

" Sir Palmer," said Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert scomfully, " this 
assumed forgetfulness, after so much has been remembered, comes too 
laté to sérve your purpose. I will myself teli the name of the knight 
before whose lance fortune and my horse's fault occasioned my fálling 
— it was the Knight of Ivanhoe ; nor was there one of the six that^ for 
his years, had more renown in arms. — ^Tet this will I eay, and londly 
— ^that were he in England, and durst repeat, in this week's touma- 
ment, the challenge of St. John-de-Acre, I, mounted and armed as I 
now am, would give him every advantage of weapons, and abide the 
result.** 

" Your challenge would be soon answered,** replied the Palmer, 
'' were your antagonist near you. As the matter is, disturb not the 
peaceful hall with yaunts of the issue of a conflict which you well 
know cannot take place. If Ivanhoe ever retums írom Pidestine, I 
will be his surety that he meets you." 

" A goodly security," said the Knight Templar ; " and what do you 
proflFer as a pledge 1 ** 

** This reliquary," said the Palmer, taking a small ivory box írom 
his bosoni, and crossing himself, " containing a portion of the true 
cross, brought from the monastery of Mount Carmel." 

** The Prior of Jorvaulx ^rosf^ed himself and repeated a patemostcr, 
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in wLich all devoutly joined, excepting the Jew, the Mabommedans, 
and the Templar, the latter of whom, without yailing his bonnet or 
testifying any reverence for the alieged sanctity of the relic, took 
from his neck a gold chain, which he flung on the board, saying — 
^' Let Prior Aynier hold txlj pledge and that of this nameless vagrant, 
in tokén that when the Knight of Ivanhoe comes within the foiir 
seas of Britain, he nnderlies the challenge of Brian.de Bois-Guilbert, 
which, if he answer not, I will proclaim him as a coward on the 
walls of every Temple Conrt in Europe." 

" It wül not need," said the Lady Rowena, breaking silence ; " my 
voice shall be heard, if no other in tMs hall is raised in behalf of the 
absent Ivanhoe. I afitoi he will meet fairly every honourable chal- 
lenge. Oould my weak warrant add security to the inestimable 
pledge of this holy pilgrim, I would pledge name and fame that 
Ivanhoe gives this proud knight the meeting he desires." 

A crowd of conflicting emotions seemed to have occupied Cedric, 
and kept him silent dnring this discussion. Gratifíed pride, resent- 
ment, embarrassment, chased each other over his broad and open 
brow, liké the shadow of clouds drifting over a harvest-field ; whüe 
his attcndants, on whom the name of the sixth knight seemed to 
proclnce an effect almost eleqbrical, hung in suspense upon their 
master's looks. jBut when Bowena spoke, the sound of her voice 
seemed to startle him i'rom his silence. 

"Lady,** said Cedric, "this beseems not; were forther pledge 
necessary, I myself, oflfended, and justly offended, as I am, would yet 
gage my honour for the honour of Ivanhoe. Ént the wager of battle 
is complete, evén according to the fantastic fashions of Norman 
chivalry — Is it not, Father Aymer V* 

" It is," replied the Prior ; " and the blessed relic and rich chain 
will I bestow safely in the treasury of our convent, tintil the ^ecision 
of this warlike challenge." 

Having thus spoken, he crossed himself again and again, and after 
many genuflexions and muttered prayers, he delivered the reliquary 
to Brothér Ambrose, his attendant monk, while he himself swept up 
with less ceremony, but pefhaps with no less internál satisfaction, the 
golden chain, and bestowed it in a pouch lined with perfumed leather, 
which opened under his arm. " And now, Sir Cedric," he said, " my 
ears are chiming vespers with the strength of your good wine — permit 
US another pledge to the welfare of the Lady Rowena, and indulge 
US with liberty to pass to our repose." 

" By the rood of Bromholme," said the Saxon, " you do but small 
credit to your fame. Sir Prior ; report speaks you a bonny monk, that 
would h^ar the matin chime ere he miittcd his bowl ; and, old as I 
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am, I feared to have Bliame in enconntering yon. Bnt, by my faith, 
a Sazon boy of twelye, in my tíme, would not so soon have Telin- 
qiŰBhed bis goblet." 

Tbe Prior bad bis own reasons, bowever, for persevering in tbe 
conrse of temperance wbicb be bad adopted. He was not only a 
Professional peacemaker, bat from practice a bater of aU fends and 
biawls. It was not altogetber from a lőve to bis neigbbour, or to 
bimselfy or from a mixtore of botb. On tbe present occasion be bad 
an instinctive apprebension of tbe űesj temper of tbe Saxon, and saw 
tbe danger tbat tbe reckless and presmnptuons spint, of wbicb bis 
companion bad already given so many proofs, migbt at lengtb 
produce somé disagreeable explosion. He therefore gently insinii- 
ated tbe incapacity of tbe native of any otber conntry to engage in 
tbe genial conflict of tbe bowl witb tbe bardy and strong-beaded 
Sazons ; sometbing be mentioned, but sligbtly, abont bis own boly 
cbaracter, and ended by pressing bis proposal to depart to repose. 

Tbe grace-cnp was accordingly served round, and tbe guests, after 
malríng deep obeisance to tbeir landlord and to tbe Lady Bowena, 
arose and mingled in tbe ball, wbile tbe beads of tbe family, by 
öeparate doors, retired witb tbeir attendants. 

" Unbelieving dog," said tbe Templar to Isaac tbe Jew, as be passed 
bim in tbe tbrong, " dóst tbou bend tby conrse to tbe tonmamentl** 

" I do so pnrpose," replied Isaac, bowing in all bumilLty, " if it 
please yonr reverend valonr." 

" Ay,* said tbe Knigbt, " to gnaw tbe bowels of onr nobles witb 
nsnry, and to gnll women and boys witb gands and toys — I warrant 
tbee store of sbekels in tby Jewisb scrip." 

" Not a sbekel, not a silver penny, not a balfling — so belp me tbe 
God of Abrabam ! " said tbe Jew, clasping bis bands ; " I go but to 
seek tbe assistance of somé bretbren of my tribe to aid me to pay tbe 
fine wbicb tbe Excbequer of tbe Jewsf bave imposed upon me — 
Fatber Jacob be my speed ! " I am an impoverísbed wretcb — tbe 
very gaberdine I wear is borrowed from Reuben of Tadcaster." 

Tbe Templar smiled sourly as be replied, " Besbrew tbee for a 
false-bearted liar ! " and passing onward, as if disdaining forther con- 
ference, be communed witb bis Moslem slaves in a language unknown 
to tbe bystanders. Tbe poor Israelite seemed so staggered by tbe 
address of tbe military monk, tbat tbe Templar bad passed on to tbe 
extremity of tbe baU ere be raised bis bead from tbe bumble posture 
wbicb be bad assomed, so far as to be sensible of bis departure. And 
wben be did look around, it was witb tbe astonisbed air of one at 

/ lo tboae daya the Jewa were snbjected to an Excheqaer, specially dedicated to that 
pnrpose, and which laid them under the most exoTbltsívt \TQpov\UoTva.— \i. "í . 
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whose feet a thunderbolt had just burat, and wiio hean still the 
astounding repoit ringing in his ears. 

The Templar and Prior were shortly after marshalled to their 
sleeping apartments by the steward and tiie cup-bearer, each attended 
by two torch-bearers and two servants canying refreshments, while 
servants of inferior condition indicated to their retinue and to the 
other guests their respective places of repose. 



CHAPTER VI. 

To bay hia favour I extend this frieudühip : 

If he will take it, bo ; if oot, adiea ; 

And, for my love, I pray you wrong me not. 

Merchant 0/ Venict. 

As the Palmer, lighted by a domestic with a torch, passed thruugh 
the intricate combination of apartments of this large and irregnlai* 
mansion, the cup-bearer coming behind him whispered in his ear, 
that if he had no objection to a cup of good mead in his apartment, 
theie were many domestics in that family who wonld gladly hear the 
news he had brought írom the Holy Land, and particnlarly that which 
concemed the Knight of Ivanhoe. Wamba presently appeared to 
uige the same reqnest, observing that a cup after midnight was worth 
three after curfew. Without disputing a maxim urged by such grave 
anthoiity, the Palmer thanked them for their courtesy, but observed 
that he had included in his religious vow an obligation never to 
q)eak in the kitchen on mattéra which were prohibited in the halL 
** That vow," said Wamba to the cup-bearer, " would scarce suit a 
serving-man.^ 

The cup-bearer shrugged his shoulders in displeasure. '' I thought 
to have lodged him in the solere chamber," said he ; '' but since he is 
80 unsocial to Christians, e'en let him take the next stall to Isaac the 
JeVs. — ^Anwold," said he to the torch-bearer, " carry the Pilgrim to 
the southem ceU. — ^I give you good night," he added, " Sir Palmer, 
with small thanks fór short courtesy.^ 

^ Good night, and our Lady's benison," said the Palmer, with com- 
posure, and his guide moved forward. 

In a small ante-chamber, intő which several doors opened, and 
which was lighted by a small irón lamp, theymet a second interrup- 
tion from the waiting-maid of Bowena, who, saying in a tone of 
authority that her mistress desired to speak with the Palmer, took 
the torch £com the hand of Anwold, and, bidding him await her 
retum, made a sign to the Pahner to follow. Appaxeutly \i& ^^ xisA. 
thiuk itproper to decline tbia invitation as he had done lik^ iorov^x 
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Ibr, though his gesture indicated somé surprise at the summons, he 
obeyed it without answer or remonstrance. 

A short passage, and an ascent of seven steps, each of whicli was 
composed of a solid beám of oak, led him to the apartment of the 
Lady Eowena, the rude magnifícence of which corresponded to the 
respect which was paid to her by the lord of the mansion. The walb 
were covered with embroidered hanginge, on which different coloured 
silks, interwoven with gold and silver threads, had been employed, 
with all the art of which the age was capable, to represent the sports 
of hunting and hawking* The bed was adomed with the same rich 
tapestry, and surrounded with curtains dyed with purple. The seats 
had alsó their stained coverings, and one, which was higher than the 
rest, was accommodated with a footstool of ivory, curiously carved. 

No fewer than four silver candelabras, holding great waxen torches, 
sérved to iUuminate this apartment. Yet let not modem beauty 
eavy the magniflcence of a Saxon princess. The walls of the apart- 
ment were so ill finished and so full of crevices, that the rich hang- 
ings shook to the night blast, and, in despite of a sort of screen 
intended to protect them from the wind, the flame of the torches 
streamed sideways intő the air, liké the unfurled pennon of a chief- 
tain. Magnilicence there was, with somé rude attempt at taste ; but 
of comfort there was little, and, being unknown, it was ummssed. 

The Lady Eowena, with three of her attendants standing at her 
back, and arranging her hair ere she lay down to rest, was seated in 
the sort of throne already mentioned, and looked as if bom to exact 
generál homage. The Pilgrim acknowledged her claün to it by a lo w 
genuflexion. 

" Rise, Palmer," said she, graciously. " The defender of the absent 
has a right to favourable reception from all who value truth, and 
honour manhood." She then said to her train, '' Eetire, excepting 
only Elgitha ; I would speak with this holy pilgrim." 

The maidens, without leaving the apartment, retired to its feirther 
extremity, and sat down on a small bench . against the wall, where 
they remained mute as statues, though at such a distance that their 
whispers could not have interrupted the conversation of their mistress. 

" Pilgrim,'' said the lady, after a momenf s pause, during which she 
seemed tincertain how to address him ; ^* you this night mentioned a 
name — I mean," she said, with a degree of effort, " the name of Ivanhoe, 
in the halls where by nature and kindred it should have sóunded most 
acceptably; and yet, such is the perverse course of fate, that of many 
whose hearts must have throbbed at the sound, I only dare ask you 
where, and in what condition, you left him of whom you spoke? — We 
d that, haviug remained in Palestine, on account of his iiupaired 
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health, after the departure of the English army, he had experienced 
the persecution of the French faction, to whom the Templars are 
known to be attached.^ 

" I know little of the Knight of Ivanhoe," auswered the Palmer, 
with a troubled voice. " I would I knew him better, since you, lady, 
are interested in his fate. He hath, I believe, surmounted the perse- 
cution of his enemies in Palestiue, and is on the eve of retuming to 
England, where yon, lady, must know better than I what is his 
chanee of happiness." iiteytel^v 

The Lady Bowena sighed deeply, and asked more ]p)i:^^e|i^}>y when 
the Knight of Ivanhoe might be expected in hifi natiye oouUtry, and 
wheth^ he would not be expósed to great fian|jtyy ^^4fee road. On 
the first point, the Palmear professed ignoranqc^^.jOiQ^ t^ secónd, he 
said that the voyage might .be safely made by tí^^^^jeí Venice and 
Genoa, and f'rom thence through Francé to^Engli|iÍ4*4>^$^,'Jvanhi>e/' he 
said, *^ was so well acquainted with the langüage áiidJjÚBanners of the 
French, that there was no £^ of hisine^ndng any };jimd during that 
part of his travels." . ^v. i t?v. 

''Would to God," said the Lac|y l^wena, ''he,#ito here safely 
arrived, and able to bear arms U^ the .ai)proaching toíomey, in which 
the chivalry of this land arp j^i^^tidd to display their address and 
valour. Should Athelstane ofij^nii^bjijqgk obtain the prize, Ivahhoe 
is liké to hear evil tidingEtjviáb^íi he x^iit^keA England. How. looked 
he, stranger, when you las^jaw Uml fiiad disease laid her hand 

heavy upon his strength a^di^ói®^^^^" hi> 
'' He was darker,'' saicl;!^ ^almer^ '' andr^thinner, than when he 

came &om Cyprus in the ^iimi^oí Coearrde-I^íon, and ^pate secónjed to 

sit heavy on his brow ; bii^>li)9£]^{>roached iiQt&his preseuce, because he 

is unknoWn to me." vXíJ^Wt^^* '• is ■ ac ..it 

'' He will,'' sóid the *lími^-^^ "&9^^ ^d little in |^ joative land 
toclearthose clouds fráéi^jl^s countenance. ThankSy'-gdíTd Pilgrim, 
for yoúr information conceming the companion of my childhood. 
Maidenfe," she said, " draw near — oflfer the sleepiug cup to this holy 
man, whom I will no longer detain from repose/' 

One of the maidens presented a silver cup, containing a rich mix- 
ture of wine and spice, which Rowena barely put to her lips. It was 
then offered to the Palmer, who, after a low obeisance, tasted a few 
drops. 

" Accept this alms, friend," continued the lady, offering a piece of 
gold, " in actoowledgment of thy painful travel, and of the shrines 
thou hast visited." 

The Palmer accepted the boon with another low revereuce, and 
foUowed Edwina out of the apartment. 
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bL Dnnstan, how ít 
miut be Bcraped ""i 
deanaed eie it be 
agam fit for a Chzia- 

Aud where eleq» 
Garth the awiuc' 
herdl" aaid the 
Btranger 

"Ourth lephedthe 
bondaman, eleeps 
la the cell on your 
nght as the Jew ou 
that to }rour left; 
you eeire to keep thu 
child ojf circumcieion 
separate from the 
abomination of his 
tribe. You mig^t 
have occapied a more 
houontable place had 
yon accepted of 05* 
wald'a invitation." 

" It is as well as it 
is," aaid the Palmer; 
"lliu cüDipuny, eveii of a Jew, cau bardly speak contamitiation 
ihmiijíh an oaken partition,'' 

Hii Kuying, he entered the cabin állottad to him, and, taking the 
tijn:h ftom the domestic'a hasd, thaaked hint and wiahed him gooi 
i)it{Iit. Ilaving ehut the dooi of hia cell, he placed the torch in a 
cuiidlei)tii:k maile of wood, and looked aroimd his Hleeping apaitment, 
tliu furniture uf which waa of the most aimple kind. It conaiated of 
a rude wuodcn stool, and still ruder hatch or bed-frame, Etnffied with 
cleaii Btraw, and aocommodated with two oi three sheep-ekins by 
wiiy aíh 
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The Palmer, having extmgaished hifi torch, threw himself, without 
taking off anj part of his clothes, on this rude coucli^ and slept, or at 
least retained his recumbent posture, until the earliest sruibeamB found 
their way througli the little giated window, which sérved at once to 
admit both air and light to his tincomfortable cell. He then started 
up, and after repeating his matins, and adjusting his dress, he left it, 
and entered that of Isaac the Jew, lifting the latch as gently as he 
conld. 

The inmate was lying in troubled slnmber upon a conch similar to 
that on which the Palmer himself had passed the night. Such parts 
of his dress as the Jew had laid aside on the preceding evening were 
dlsposed carefnlly around his person, as if to prevent the hazárd of 
their being carried off dunng his slumbers. There was a tronble on 
his brow amounting almost to agony. His hands and arms moved 
conyolsiyelyy as if stmggling with the nightmare ; and besides several 
ejaculations in Hebrew, the following were distinctly heard in the 
Norman-English, or mized langaage of the conntry, *' For the sake 
of the God of Ábrahám, spare an unhappy old man 1 I am poor, I am 
penmless-^shonld yonr irons wrench my limbs asunder, I conld not 
gratify you ! " 

The Palmer awaited not the end of the JeVs vision, but stirred 
him with his pilgnm's staff. The touch probably associated, as is 
usoal, with somé of the apprehensions excited by his dream ; for the 
old man started np, his grey hair standing almost erect upon his 
head, and huddling somé part of his garments about him, while he 
held the detached pieces with the tenacious grasp of a falcon, he fixed 
upon the Palmer his keen black eyes, expressive of wild surprise and 
of bodily apprehension. 

« Fear nothing from me, Isaac," said the Palmer, *' I come as your 
friend." 

*^ The God of Israel requite you," said the Jew, greatly relieved ; 
" I dreamed — ^but Father Ábrahám be praised, it was but a dream." 
Then collecting himself, he added in his usual tone, ** And what may 
it be your pleasure to want at so early an hour with the poor Jew 1 " 

" It is to teli you," said the Palmer, " that if you leave not this 
mansion instantly, and travel not with somé haste, your joumey may 
prove a dangerous one." 

" Holy Father 1" said the Jew, " whom could it interest to endanger 
80 poor a wretch as I am 1 " 

" The purpose you can best guess," said the Pilgrim ; '* but rely on 
this, that when the Templar crossed the hall yestemight, he spoke to 
his Mussulman slaves in the Saracen language, which I well under- 
stand, and charged them this morning to watch the joumey of the 
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Jewy to seize npon him when ait a convenient distance from the man- 
BÍon, and to condact him to the casüe of Philip de Malvoisin, or to 
that of Eeginald Front-de-Bceuf." 

It ÍB impossible to describe the extremity of teiror which seized 
upon the Jew at this infoimation, and seemed at once to oyerpower 
his whole facnlties. Hia arms feli down to his sides, and his head 
drooped on his breast, his knees bent nnder his weight, every nerve 
and muscle of his frame seemed to coUapse and lose its euergy, and 
he sunk at the foot of the Pabner, not in the íashion of one who 
intentionally stoops, kneels, or prostrates himself to ezdte compafl- 
sión, but liké a man bome down on all sides by the pressnre of somé 
invisible force which croshes hím to the earth without the power of 
resistance. 

'' H0I7 Gk)d of Ábrahám ! " was his first ezclamation, folding and 
elevating his wrinkled hands, bnt without raising his greyhead from 
the pavement ; '' holy Moses ! blessed Aaron ! the dream 
is not dreamed for nonght, and the vision cometh not in vain ! I feel 
their irons already tear my sinews ! I feel the rack pass over my 
body liké the saws and harrows and azes of irón over the men of 
Eabbah and of the cities of the children of Ammon !" 

''Stand up, Isaac, and hearken to me/' said the Palmer, who 
viewed the extremity of his distress with a compassion in which 
contempt was largely mingled ; " you have cause for yonr terror, con- 
sidering how your brethren have been used, in order to extort &om 
them therr hoards, both by princes and nobles ; but stand up, I say, 
and I will point out to you the means of escape. Leave this mansion 
instantly, while its inmates sleep sound after the last nighfs revei. 
I will guide you by the secret paths of the forest, known as well 
to me as to any forester that ranges it, and I will not leave you till 
you are under safe conduct of somé chief or báron going to the 
toumament, whose good-will you have probably the means of 
securing/' 

As the ears of Isaac received the hopes of escape which this speech 
intimated, he began gradually, and inch by inch as it were, to raise 
himself up from the ground, untü he fedrly rested upon his knees, 
throwing back his long grey hair and beard, and fixing his keen black 
eyes upon the Palmer's face, with a look expressive at once of hope 
and fear, not unmingled with suspicion. But when he heard the 
concluding part of the sentence, his originál terror appeared to revive 
in fuU force, and he dropt once more on his face, exclaiming, ''/ 
possess the means of securing good-will 1 Alas ! there is but one road 
to the favour of a Christian, and how can the poor Jew find it, whom 
extortions have already reduced to the misery of Lazarus 1" Then, as 
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if suspicion had overpowered his other feelings, he siiddenly exclaimed, 
" For the lőve of God, young man, betray me not — for the sake of the 
Great Father who made us all, Jew as well as Gentile, Israelite and 
Ishmaelite— do me no treason ! I have not means to secure the good- 
will of a Christian beggar, were he rating it at a single penny." As 
he spoke these last words, he raised himself and grasped the Palmer^s 
mantle with a look of the most eamest entreaty. The Pilgrim extri- 
cated himself, as if there were contamination in the touch. 

"Wert thou loaded with all the wealth of thy tribe," he said, 
" what interest have I to injnre thee ] — In this dress I am vowed to 
poverty, nor do I change it for aught savé a horse and a coat of mail. 
Yet think not that I care for thy company, or propose myself ad- 
vantage by it ; remain here if thou wilt — Cedric the Saxon may pro- 
tect thee." 

" Alas !" said the Jew, " he will not let me travel in his train — 
Saxon or Norman will be equally ashamed of the poor Israelite ; and 
to travel by myself through the domains of Philip de Malvoisin and 
Eeginald Front-de-Boeuf — Good youth, I will go with you ! — Let us 
haste — ^let us gird up our loins — ^let us flee ! — Here is thy staff, why 
wilt thou tarry V 

" I tarry not," said the Pilgrim, giving way to the urgency of his 
companion ; " but I must secure the means of leaving this place — 
follow me." 

He led the wáy to the adjoining cell, which, as the reader is ap- 
prised, was occupied by Gurth the swine-herd. — " Arisé, Gurth," said 
the Pilgrim, " arise quickly ; undo the postem gate, and let out the 
Jew and me." 

Gurth, whose occupation, though now held so mean, gave hím as 
much consequence in Saxon England as that of Eumseus in Ithaca, 
was offended at the familiar and commanding tone assumed by the 
Palmer. " The Jew leaving Kotherwood," said he, raising himself on 
his elbow, and looking superciliously at him without quitting his 
paliét, " and travelling in company with the Palmer to boot — -" 

" I should as soon have dreamt," said Wamba, who entered the 
apartment at the instant, ^ of his stealing away with a gammon of 
bacon." 

" Nevertheless," said Gurth, again laying down his head on the 
wooden log which served him for a piUow, " both Jew and Gentile 
must be content to abide the opening of the great gate — we suffer no 
yisitors to depart by stealth at these unseasonable hours." 

" Nevertheless," said the Pilgrim, in a commanding tone, " you will 
not, I think, refuse me that favour." 

So saying, he stooped over the bed of the recumbent swine-herd, 
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taiá whispered something in his ear in Saxon. Qnrtli started up as if 
electrified. The Pilgrim, laising Yna finger in an attitűdé as if to 
expreas caution, added, " Gurth, beware — thou art wont to be pmdent. 
I BAJ, undo the postem — ^thon shalt know more anon." 

With haety alacrity Qurth obeyed hím, while Wamba and the Jew 
followed, both wondering at the sudden change in the swine-herd's 
demeanoiir. 

" My mnley my mnle 1" said the Jew, as soon as they stood without 
the postem. 

'* Fetch him his mule," said the Pilgrim ; *' and hearest thon — let 
me haye another, that I may bear him company till he is beyond these 
parts — I will retom it safely to somé of Cedric's train at Ashby. And 
do thon" — ^he whispered the rest in Qnrth's ear. 

" Willingly, most willingly shall it be done," said Gurth, and in- 
stantly departed to execate the commission. 

*^ I wish I knew/' said Wamba, when his comrade's back was 
tomed, " what you Palmers leam in the Holy Land." 

" To say onr orisons, fool,'' answered the Palmer, " to repent our 
ans, and to mortify onrselyes with fasting, yigils, and long prayers.'' 

''Something more potent than that/' answered the Jester; ''for 
when would repentance or prayer make Qurth do a courtesy, or fást- 
ing or Tigü persuade him to lend you a mtúe %-l trow you might as 
well have told his fávourite black boar of thy vigils and penance, and 
wouldst have gotten as civil an answer/' 

" Gk) to," said the Pilgrim, " thou art but a Saxon fooL" 

" Thou sa/st well," said the Jester ; '' had I been bom a Norman, 
as I think thou art, I would have had luck on my side, and been next 
door to a wise man." 

At this moment Gurth appeared on the opposite side of the moat 
with the mules. The travellers crossed the ditch upon a drawbridge 
of only two planks breadth, the narrowness of which was matched 
with the straitness of the postem, and with a little wicket in the ex- 
teriőr palisade, which gave access to the forest No sooner had they 
reached the mules, than the Jew, with hasty and trembling hands, 
secured behind the saddle a small bag of blue buckram, which he took 
from under his cloak, containing, as he muttered, " a change of rai- 
ment— only a change of raiment." Then getting upon the animál 
with more alacrity and haste than could have been anticipated from 
his years, he lost no time in so disposing the skirts of Ms gaberdine 
as to conceal completely £rom observation the burthen which he had 
thus deposited en croupe. 

The Pilgrim mounted with more deUberation, reaching, as he de- 
d, his hand to Gurth, who kissed it with the utmost possible 
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veneration. The swine-herd stood gazing after the travellers tintil 
they were lost under the boughs of the forest path, when he was dis- 
turbed from his reverie by the voice of Wamba. 

"Knowest thou," said the Jester, "my good friend Gurth, that 
thou art strangely courteous and most xmwontedly pious on this sum- 
mer moming — I would I were a black Prior or a barefoot Palmer, to 
avail myself of thy unwonted zeal and conrtesy — certes, I would make 
more out of it than a kíss of the hand." 

" Thou art no fool thua far, Wamba," answered Gurth, " though 
thou arguest from appearances, and the wisest of us can do no more— ^ 
But it is time to look after my charge." 

So saying, he tumed back to the mansion, attended by the Jester* 

Meanwhüe the travellers continued to press on their joumey with a 
despatch which argued the extremity of the JeVs fears, since persona 
at his age are seldom fond of rapid motion. The Palmer, to whom 
eyery path and outiét in the wood appeaxed to be famiUar, led the 
way through the most devious paths, and more than once excited anew 
the suspicion of the Israelite, that he intended to betray híTn intő 
somé ambuscade of his enemies. 

His doubts might have been indeed pardoned ; for, except perhaps 
the flying fish, there was no race existing on the earth, in the air, or 
the waters, who were the object of such an unintermitting, generál, 
and relentless persecution as the Jews of this period. Upon the 
slightest and most unreasonable pretences, as well as upon accusations 
the most absurd and groundless, their persons and property were ex- 
posed to every tum of popular fury ; for Norman, Saxon, Dane, and 
Briton, however adverse these races were to each other, contended 
which should look with greatest detestation upon a people whom it 
was accounted a point of religion to haté, to revile, to despise, to plun- 
der, and to persecute. The kings of the Norman race, and the inde- 
pendent nobles, who followed their example in aU acts of tyranny, 
maintained against this devoted people a persecution of a more regular, 
calculated, and self-interested kind. It is a well-known story of King 
John, that he confíned a wealthy Jew in one of the royal castles, and 
daily caused one of his teeth to be tom out, until, when the jaw of the 
unhappy Israelite was half disfumished, he consented to pay a large 
sum, which it was the tyrant's object to extort from him. The little 
ready money which was in the country was chiefly in possession of 
this persecuted people, and the nobility hesitated not to follow the ex- 
ample of their sovereign, in wringing it from them by eyery species 
of oppression, and evén personal torture. Yet the passive courage 
inspired by the lőve of gain induced the Jews to dare the varioua 
evils to which they were Bubjected, in consideration of the immense 
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piofíts which they were enabled to reálisé in a conntry naturally bo 
wealtliy as England. In spite of every kind of discouragement, 
and evén of the special court of taxationa already mentioned, called 
the Jews* Exchequer^ erected for the very purpose of despoiling and 
distressing them, the Jews increased, multiplied, and accumulated 
huge sums, which they transferred from one hand to another by 
means of billa of exchange — an invention for which commerce ia 
aaid to be indebted to them, and which enabled them to transfer 
their wealth from land to land, that when threatened with oppression 
in one conntry, their treasure might be aecured in another. 

The obstinacy and avarice of the Jews, being thns in a measnre 
placed in opposition to the fánaticism and tyranny of those nnder 
whom they lived, seemed to increase in proportion to the perse- 
cution with which they were visited; and the immense wealth 
they usnally acquired in commerce, while it Irequently placed them 
in danger, was at other timea nsed to extend their inflnence and to 
aecure to them a certain degree of protection. On these terma they 
lived, and their character, influenced accordingly, waa watchfnl, sns- 
picious, and timid— yet obstinate, nncomplying, and akilful in evading 
the dangers to which they were exposed. 

When the travellera had pushed on at a rapid late throngh many 
devioua paths, the Palmer at length broke ailence. 

'' That large decayed oak," he aaid, ^ marka the bonndariea over 
which Front-de-Bceuf claima authority — we are long aince fer from 
thoae of Malvoiain. There ia now no fear of pnranit." 

** May the wheela of their chariota be taken off," aaid the Jew, " liké 
thoae of the hoat of Pharaoh, that they may drive heavily ! — But leave 
me not, good Pilgrim — Think bnt of that fíerce and aavage Templar, 
with hia Saracen alavea — they will regard neither tenitoiy, nor manor, 
nor lordship." 

" Out road," aaid the Palmer, " ahonld here aeparate ; for it be- 
seema not men of my character and thine to travel together longer 
than needa muat be. Beaidea, what aucconr couldst thou have from 
me, a peacefiil Pilgrim, againat two armed heathena V 

" Oh, good yonth," anawered the Jew, " thon canat defend me, and 
I know thon wonldst. Poor aa I am, I will reqnite it — not with 
money, for money, ao help me my Father Ábrahám, I have nőne — 
bnt " 

" Money and recompenae," said the Palmer, intermpting him, *' I 
have already aaid I require not of thee. Guide thee I can ; and, it 
may be, evén in aome aort defend thee ; aince to protect a Jew againat 
a Saracen can acarce be acconnted nnworthy of a Christian. There- 
főre, Jew, I will aee thee aafe nnder aome fitting eacort. "We are now 
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not far from tlie town of Shefiield, where tliou mayest easily find many 
of thy tribe with whom to take refuge." 

" The blessing of Jacob be upon thee, good youth !" said the Jew ; 
" in Shefield I can harbour with my kinsman Zareth, and fínd somé 
means of travelling fortb with safety," 

** Be it 80," said the Palmer ; " at Sheffield then we part, and half- 
an-hour's liding will bring us in sight of that town." 

The half-hour was spent in perfect silence on botíi parts ; the Pil- 
grim perhaps disdaining to address the Jew, except in case of absolute 
necessity, and the Jew not presuming to force a conveisation with a 
person whose jonmey to the Holy Sepulchre gave a sort of sanctity 
to hifi character. They paused on the top of a gently rising bank, and 
the Pilgrim, pointing to the town oi Sheffield, which lay beneath them, 
repeated the words, " Here then we part." 

" Not till you have had the poor JeVs thanks," said Isaac ; '* for I 
presume not to ask you to go with me to my kinsman Zareth's, who 
might aid me with somé means of repaying yonr good offices.'' 

" I have alxeady said," answered the Pilgrim, " that I desire no 
recompense. If, among the huge list of thy debtors, thou wilt, for my 
sake, spare the gyves and the dungeon to somé unhappy Christian 
who stands in thy danger, I shall hold this moming's service to thee 
well bestowed." 

" Stay, stay," said the Jew, laying hold of his garment ; " some- 
thing wonld I do more than this, something for thyself. — God knows 
the Jew is poor — ^yes, Isaac is the beggar of his tribe — but forgive me 
should I gness what thon most lackest at this moment." 

" If thou wert to guess truly," said the Palmer, " it is what thou 
canst not supply, wert thou as wealthy as thou sayest thou art poor." 

" As I say 1" echoed the Jew ; " ! believe it, I say but the truth ; 
I am a plundered, indebted, distressed man. Hard hands have wrung 
from me my goods, my money, my ships, and all that I possessed — 
Yet I can teli thee what thou lackest, and, it may be, supply it too. 
Thy wish evén now is for a horse and armour." 

The Palmer started, and tumed suddenly towards the Jew : — 
" What fiend prompted that guess 1" said he hastily. 

" No matter," said the Jew, smiling, " so that it be a true one — 
and, as I can guess thy want, so I can supply it." 

"But consider," said the Palmer, "my character, my dress, my 
vow." 

" I know you Christians," replied the Jew, " and that the noblest 
of you will take the staff and sandái in superstitious penance, and 
walk afoot to visit the graves of dead men." 

" Blaspheme not, Jew." said the Pilgrim, stemly. 



'• ForgÍTS ma ! ' said the Jew ; " I epoke nwhly. Bnt thore dropt 
wordB bom you last nigtt aud thÍH moming, that, liké Bpttrks from 
flint, Bhewed the metál withia ; and in the bosom of that Pslmer'B 
gown Í8 hidden a knighf s chain and apura of gold. They gUnced aa 
yon Btooped OTfir my bed iu the moming." 

The Pilgritn conld not forbear smiling. " Werethy garments searched 
by aa ciirionB an eye, laaoc," said he, " what diícoveriea might not be 

" No more of that," eaid the Jew, changing colonr; and diawing 
fbith hi* vritíng materiaU in haate, as if to stop the conYeisation, he 




hegan to wrlte npon a piece of paper which he snpported or the top of 
hia yellow cap, without dismoTUiting from hia mule, When he had 
finiahed, he delivered the ocroll, whioh was iu the Hebrew charaeter, 
to the Pilgrim, eayii^, " In the town of Leiceeter all men know the 
rich Jew, Kirjatb Jairam of Lomhardy ; give hím this scroll — he hath 
on sale aii Hilan hamesBea, tíie worat wonld Buit a ctowned head — 
ten goodly ateeda, tíie woist might mount a king, weie he to do battle 
for hÍB ihrone, Of theae he wiU give thee thy choice, with evety thing 
elae that can Amúah thee forth for the toumamont ; when it ie over, 
thoa wilt retnm them safely — unlesa thou ehonldat have wherewith 
to pay their value to the owner." 
" Bnt, laaac," said thö FilgTim, amiling, " doat thou know that iu 
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these sporta the arms and steed of the knight who is nnlioTsed are 
f orfeit to his victor ? Now I may be imfortunate, and bo lose what I 
cannot replace or repay/' 

The Jew looked Bomewhat astounded at this possibility; but oolleclr 
ing his conrage, he replied hastüy, " No — ^no — ^no — It is impossible — 
I will not thüik 80. The blessing of oiir Father will be npon thee. 
Thy lance will be powerful as the rod of Moses." 

So saying, he was tuming his mule's head away, when the Pahner, 
in his tom, took hold of his gaberdine. '^Nay, but Isaac, thou 
knowest not all the risk. The steed may be slain, the annoiir 
injured — for I will spare neither horse nor man. Besides, those 
of thy tríbe give nothing for nothing; something there most be 
paid for their use." 

The Jew twisted himself in his saddle, liké a man in a fit of the 
oolic ; but his better feeUngs predominated over those which were 
most faniiliar to him. " I care not," he said, " I care not — let me go. 
If there is damage, it will cost you nothing — ^If there is usage-money^ 
Kirjath Jairam will forgive it for the sake of his kinsman Isaac. 
Faré thee well 1 — ^Yet hark thee, good youth," said he, tuming about, 
í* thrust thyself not too forward intő this vain hurly-burly — I speak 
^ot for endangenng the steed, and coat of armour, but for the sake of 
thine own life and limbs.'' 

*^ Gramercy for thy caution," said the Pabner, again smüing, '* I 
will use thy courtesy frankly, and it will go hard with me but I will 
requite it.** 

They partéd^ and took dififerent roads for the town of Sheffield. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Knights, with a long retintie of their sqoires, 

In gaudy liveries march and quaint attires ; 

Cne laced the helm, another held the lance, 

A third the shining buckler dld advance. 

The comser pawed the ground with restless feet, 

And snoiting foamed and champed the golden bit. 

The smiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 

Files in their hauds, and hammers at their side ; 

And nails for loosened spears, and thongs for shields prnvide. 

The yeomen guard the streets in seemly banda ; 

And clownB come orowding on, with cudgels in their hands. 

Pálamon and Arcite. 

The condition of the English nation was at this time sufficiently 
miserable. King Eichard was absent a prisoner, and in the power of 
the pecEdious and cruel Duke of Austiia* Evén the very plaoe of his 
captivity was uncertain, and his fate but very imperfectly known to 
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the generality of his sabjects, who were, in the meantime, a prey to 
eyeiy species of subaltem oppiession. 

Prince John, in league with Philip of Francé, Ccenr-de-Lion's mortal 
enemy, was nsing eveiy species of influence with the Dnke of Anstría 
to prolong the captivity of his hrother Richárd, to whom he stood 
indebted for so many favours. In the meantime he was strengthen- 
ing his faction in the kingdom, of which he proposed to dispute the 
succession, in case of the king's death, with the l^timate heir, Arthur 
Dnke of Brittany, son of G^ffrey Plantagenet, the elder biother of 
John. This nsorpation, it is well known, he afterwards effected. His 
own character being light, profligate, and perfídious, John easily at- 
tached to his person and fstction, not only all who had reason to dread 
the resentment of Richárd for criminal proceedings dniing his absence, 
bnt alsó the numerous class of '' lawless resolutes," whom the cmsades 
had tnmed back on their country, accomplished in the yices of the East, 
ünpoverished in substance, and hardened in character, and who placed 
their hopes of harvest in civil commotion. 

To these caoses of pnblic distress and apprehension mnst be added 
the multitnde of outlaws, who, driven to despair by the oppression of 
the feudal nobility, and the severe exerdse of the forest laws, banded 
together in large gangs, and, keeping possession of the forests and the 
wastes, set at defíance the justice and magistracy of the conntry. The 
nobles themselves, each fortified within his own castle, and playing 
the petty soyereign over his own domains, were the leaders of bands 
scarce less lawless and oppressive than those of the avowed depredators. 
To maintain these retainers, and to support the extravagance and 
magnificence which their pride induced them to affect, the nobility 
borrowed sums of money from the Jews at the most usnrious interest, 
which gnawed intő their estates liké consuming cankers, scarce to be 
cored imless when circnmstances gave them an opportunity of getting 
free by exercising upon thdr creditors somé act of nnprincipled 
violence. 

Under the varions burdens imposed by this unhappy state of affiőrs, 
the people of England suffered deeply for the present, and had yet 
more dreadfal canse to fear for the future. To angment their misery, 
a contagions disorder of a dangeroos nature spread through the land ; 
and, rendered more virolent by the nncleanness, the indifferent food, 
and the wretched lodging of the lower classes, swept off many whose 
fate the snrvivors were temptied to envy, as exempting them from the 
evils which were to come. 

Yet amid these accumulated distresses, the poor as well as the rich, 
the vulgar as well as the noble, in the event of a toumament, which 
was the grand spectacle of that age, felt as mnch interest as the half- 
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starved citizen of Madrid, who has not a reál lelt to bny provisions for 
his family, feek in the issue of a bull-figlit. Neither duty nor infir- 
mity could keep youth or age írom such exMbitiona The Passage of 
Arms, as it was called, which was to take place at Ashby, in the 
county of Leicester, as champions of the first renown were to take the 
fíeld in the preseuce of Prince John himself, who was expected to 
giace the lists, had attracted universal attention, and an immense 
confluence of persons of all lanks hastened upon the appointed mom- 
ing to the place of combat. 

The scene was smgnlarly romantic. Oa the verge of a wood, which 
approached to within a mile of the town of Ashby, was an extensive 
meadow of the finest and most beautifiil green turf, sarronnded on 
one side by the forest, and Mnged on the other by straggling oak- 
trees, somé of which had grown to an immense size. The gronnd, as 
if íashioned on purpose for the martial display which was intended, 
sloped gradnally down on all sides to a levél bottom, which was in- 
dosed for the lists with strong palisades, forming a space of a qnarter 
of a mile in length, and about half as broad. The form of the 
endosure was an oblong square, savé that the comers were con- 
siderably ronnded off, in order to afford more convenience for the 
spectators. The openings for the entry of the combatants were at 
the northem and southem extremities of the lists, accessible by strong 
wooden gates, each wide enongh to admit two horsemen riding abreast. 
At each of these portals were stationed two heralds, attended by six 
trompets, as many pnrsniyants, and a strong body of men-at-arms 
for maintaining order, and aseertaining the quality of the knights 
who proposed to engage in this martial game. 

On a platform beyond the sonthem entrance, förmed by a natnral 
elevation of the ground, were pitched five magnificent pavilions, 
adomed with pennons of rosset and black, the chosen colonr of the 
fíye knights challengers. The cords of the tents were of the same 
colonr. Before each pavilion was sospended the shield of the knight 
by whom it was occupied, and beside it stood his squire, quaintly 
disguised as a savage or sylvan man, or in somé other fantastic dress, 
according to the taste of his master, and the character he was 
pleased to assume during the game. The central pavilion, as the place 
of hononr, had been assigned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whose renown 
in all games of chivalry, no less than his connection with the knights 
who had nndertaken this Passage of Arms, had occasioned him to be 
eagerly received intő the company of the challengers, and evén adopted 
as their chief and leader, though he had so recently joined them. 
On on side of his tent were pitched those of Eeginald Front-de- 
Boenf and Bichard de Malvoisin, and on the other was the pavilion 
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of Hugh de Grantmesnil, a noble báron in the vicinity, whoee 
ancestoT had been Lord High Steward of England in the time of the 
Conqueror and his son William Rufus. Kalph de Vipont, a Enigkt 
of St. John of Jerosalem, who had somé ancient possessions at a phuse 
called Heather, near Ashby-de-la-Zouche, occupied the fifth pavilion. 
From the entrance intő the Ksta, a gently sloping paasage, ten yards 
in breadth, led np to the platform on which the tents were pitched. 
It was strongly seoored by a palisade on each side, as was the espla- 
nade in front of the pavilions, and the whole was guarded by men* 
at-arms. 

The northem access to the lists terminated in a similar entrance of 
thirty feet in breadth, at the extremity of which was a large inclosed 
space for such knights as might be disposed to enter the lists with the 
challengers, behind which were placed tents containing reft^eshments 
of every kind for their accommodation, with annourers, forriers, and 
other attendants in readiness to give their services wherever they 
might be necessary. 

The exteriőr of the lists was in part occupied by temporaiy galleries 
spread with tapestry and carpets, and accommodated with cnshions 
for the convenience of those ladies and nobles who were expected to 
attend the tournament. A narrow space, betwixt these galleries 
and the lists, gave accommodation for yeomanry and spectators of a 
better degree than the mere vnlgar, and might be compared to the pit 
of a theatre. The promiscnous multitude arranged themselves npon 
large banks of turf prepared for the purpose, which, aided by the 
natural elevation of the ground, enabled them to look over the 
galleries and obtain a fair view intő the lists. Besides the accommoda- 
tion which these stations afforded, many hundreds had perched them- 
selves on the branches of the trees which surrounded the meadow, and 
evén the steeple of a country church, at somé distanoe, was crowded 
with spectators. 

It only remains to notice, respecting the generál arrangement, that 
one gallery in the very centre of the eastem side of the lists, and con- 
sequently exactly opposite to the spot where the shock of the combat 
must take place, was raised higher than the others, more richly de- 
corated, and graced by a sort of throne and canopy, on which the royal 
arms were emblazoned. Squires, pages, and yeomen in rich liveries 
waited around this place of honour, which was designed for Prince 
John and his attendants. Opposite to this royal gallery was another, 
elevated to the same height, on the western side of the lists ; and more 
gaily, if less sumptuously decorated, than that destined for the Prince 
himself. A train of pages and of young maidens, the most beautifol 
who could be selected, gaily dressed in fancy habits of green and 
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pink, sarrounded a throne decorated with the same colours. Among 
pennons and flags bearmg woonded hearts, burning hearts, bleeding 
hearts, bows and quivers, and all the commonplace embléma of the 
tnnmphs of Capid, a blazoned inscription informed the spectators 
that this seat of honour was designed for La Royne de la Beaulté et 
des Amoers, but who was to represent the Queen of Beauty and of 
Loye on the present occasion no one was prepared to guess. 

Meanwhile, spectators of every description thronged forward to 
occnpy their respective stations, and not without many quarrels con- 
ceming those which they were entitled to hold. Somé of these were 
settled by the men-at-arms with brief ceremony ; the shafts of their 
battle-axes, and piimmels of their swords, being readily employed as 
argoments to convince the more refractory. Others, which involved 
the ránk of more elevated persons, were determined by the heralds, or 
by the two marshals of the field, William de Wyvil and Stephen de 
Martival, who, armed at all points, rode up and down the lists to 
enforce and preserve good order among the spectators. 

Gradually the galleries became fílled with knights and nobles, in 
their robes of peace, whose long and nch-tinted mantles were con> 
trasted with the gayer and more splendid habits of the ladies, who, in 
a greater proportion than evén the men themselves, thronged to 
witness a sport which one would have thought too bloody and dan- 
gerons to afford them mnch pleasure. The lower and interior space 
was soon fiiled by substantial yeomen and burghers, and such of the 
lesser gentry as, from modesty, poverty, or dubious title, durst not 
assnme any higher place. It was of course amongst these that the 
most frequent disputes for precedence occurred. 

" Dog of an unbeliever," said an old man, whose threadbare timic 
boré witness to his poverty, as his sword and dagger and golden chain 
intimated his pretensions to ránk, — " whelp of a she-wolf ! darest 
thou press upon a Christian, and a Norman gentleman of the blood of 
Montdidier V 

This rough expostulation was addressed to no other than onr 
acquaintance Isaac, who, richly and evén magnifícently dressed in a 
gaberdine omamented with lace and Uned with fur, endeavonred to 
make place in the foremost row beneath the gallery for his daughter, 
the beautiful Bebecca, who had joined him at Ashby, and who was 
now hanging on her father's arm, not a little terrified by the displea- 
sure which seemed generally excited by her parenfs presumption. 
But Isaac, though we have seen him sufficiently timid upon other 
occasions, knew well that at present he had nothing to fear. It 
was not in places of generál resort, or where their equalB were assem- 
bled, that any avaricious or malevolent noble durst ofier him injury. 
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On sach occasions the Jews were under the protectíon of the generál 
law ; and if that proved a weak assurance, it usually happened that 
there were among the persona assembled somé barons, who, for their 
own interested motives, were ready to act as their protectors. On the 
present occasion, Isaac felt more than nsnally confident^ being aware 
that Prince John was evén then in the veiy act of negotiating a large 
loan from the Jews of York, to be secured npon certain jewels and 
lands. Isaac's own share in this transaction was considerable, and he 
well knew that the Prince's eager desire to bring it to a conclusion 
wonld insure him his protection in the dilemma in which he stood. 

Emboldened bj these considerations, the Jew pnrsued his point, and 
jostled the Norman Christian, without respect either to his descent, 
quality, or religion. The complaints of the old man, however, ezcited 
the indignation of the bystanders. One of these, a stout well-set 
yeoman, arrayed in Lincoln green, having twelve arrows in his beit, 
with a baldric and badge of silver, and a bow of sÍ2 feet length in his 
hand, tumed short roand, and while his countenance, which constant 
ezposure to weather had rendered brown as a hazel nut, grew darker 
with anger, he advised the Jew to remember that all the wealth he 
had acquired by sucking the blood of his miserable victims had but 
swelled him liké a bloated spider, which might be overlooked while 
he kept in a comer, but would be crushed if it ventured intő the light. 
This intimation, delivered in Norman-English with a fírm yoice and a 
stem aspect, made the Jew shrink back, and he wonld have probably 
withdrawn himself altogether from a vicinity so dangerous, had not 
the attention of every one been called to the sudden entrance of Prince 
John, who at that moment entered the lists, attended by a numerouB 
and gay train, consisting partly of laymen, partly of churchmen, al 
light in their dress and as gay in their denieanoiir as their companions. 
AmoDg the latter was the Prior of Jorvanlx, in the most gallant trim 
which a dignitary of the church could exhibit. Fur and gold were not 
spared in his garments ; and the points of his boots, out-heroding the 
preposterous fashion of the time, tnmed up so yery far as to be 
attached, not to his knees merely, but to his very girdle^ and e£fectually 
prevented him from putting his foot intő the stirrup. This, however, 
was a sHght inconvenience to the gallant Abbot, who, perhaps, evén 
rejoiced in the opportnnity to display his accomplished horsemanship 
before so many spectators, especially of the fair sex. The rest of 
Prince John's retinue consisted of the favourite leaders of his mérce- 
nary troops, somé maranding barons and profligate attendants upon 
the court, with several Knights Templars and Knights of St. John. 

It may be here remarked, that the knights of these two orders were 
acconnted hostile to Eling Kichard, having adopted the side of Philip 
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of Fiance in the long train of disputes which took place betwixt that 
monarch and the lion-hearted King of England. It was the well- 
known conseqnence of tliis discord that Richard's repeated victories 
were rendered fruitless^ his romantic attempts to besiege Jerusalem 
disappointed, and the froit of all the glory which he had acqnired had 
dwindled intő an nncertain truce with the Sultan Saladin. With the 
same policy which had dictated the conduct of their brethren in the 
Holy Land, the Templars and Hospitallers in England and Normandy 
attached themselves to the faction of Prince John, having little reason 
to desire the retuin of Richárd to England, or the succession of Arthur, 
his legitimate heir. For the opposite reason, Prince John hated and 
contemned the few Saxon families of conseqnence which subsisted in 
England, and omitted no opportunity of mortifying and aflEronting 
them ; being conscious that his person and pretensions were disliked 
by them, as well as by the greater part of the English commons, who 
feared farther innovation npon their rights and liberties írom a sove- 
leign of John's licentious and tyrannical disposition. 

Attended by this gallant equipage, himself well mounted, and 
splendidly dressed in cnmson and in gold, bearing upon his hand a 
falcon^ and having his head coveréd by a rich far bonnet, adomed 
with a circle of precious stones, írom which his long curled hair 
escaped and overspread his shoulders, Prince John, npon a grey and 
high-mettled palfrey, caracoled within the lists at the head of his 
jovial party, laughing loud with his train, and eyeing with all the 
boldness of royal críticism the beauties who adomed the lofty 
galleries. 

Those who remarked in the physiognomy of the Prince a dissolnte 
andacity, mingled with extrémé haughtiness and indifTerence to the 
feelings of others, conld not yet deny to his countenance that sort of 
comeliness which belongs to an open set of featnres, well förmed by 
natiire, modelled by art to the nsual rules of courtesy, yet so far frank 
and honest that they seemed as if they disclaimed to conceal the natural 
workings of the sóul. Such an expression is of ten mistaken for manly 
frankness, when in truth it arises írom the reckless indifference of a 
Hbertine disposition, conscious of superiority of birth, of wealth, or of 
somé other adventitious advantage, totally unconnected with pei^onal 
merít To those who did not think so deeply — and they were the 
greater number by a hundred to one — ^the splendour of Prince John's 
rheno (i,e,, fur tippet), the ríchness of his cloak lined with the most 
costly sables, his maroquin boots and golden spurs, together with 
the grace with which he managed his palfrey, were sufficient to merít 
clamorous applause. 

In his joyous caiacole round the lists, the attention of the Prince 
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was called by the commotion, not yet subsided, which had attended 
the ambitious movement of Isaac towards the higher places of the 
assembly. The quick eye of Prince John instantly recognised the 
Jew, but was much more agreeably attracted by the beautiful daughter 
of Zioiiy whoy terrifíed by the tumult, clung close to the arm of her 
aged fáther. 

The fígure of Eebecca might indeed have compared with the proudest 
beanties of England, evén though it had been judged by as shrewd a 
comioisseiir as Prince John. Her form was exqnisitely symmetrical, 
and was shown to advantage by a sort of Eastem dress, which she 
wore according to the íashion of the fiemales of her nation. Her 
turbán of yellow silk suited well with the darkness of her complexion. 
The brilliancy of her eyes, the superb arch of her eyebrows, her well- 
formed aquiline nőse, her teeth as white as pearl, and the profusion of 
her sable tresses, which, each arranged in its own little spirál of 
twisted curls, feli down upon as much of a lovely neck and bosom 
as a simarre of the richest Persian |ilk, exhibiting flowers in their 
natural colours embossed upon a purple ground, permitted to be visible 
— all these constituted a combination of loveliness, which yielded not 
to the most beautiful of the maidens who surrounded her. It is true, 
that of the golden and pearl-studded clasps, which closed her vest from 
the throat to the waist, the three uppermost were left unÍEU^tened on 
account of the heat, which something enlarged the prospect to which 
we allude. A diamond necklace, with pendants of inestimable value^ 
were by this means alsó made more conspicuons. The feather of an 
ostnch, fastened in her turbán by an agraffe set with brilliants, waa 
another distinction of the beautiful Jewess, 8co£Eed and sneered at by 
the proud dames who sat above her^ but secretly envied by those who 
affected to deride them. 

** By the bald scalp of Ábrahám," said Prince John, " yonder Jewess 
must be the veiy model of that perfection whose charms drove frantío 
the wisest king that ever lived. What say'st thou, Prior Aymer ? — 
By the Temple of that wise king, which my wiser brother Bichard 
proved unable to recover, she is the very Bride of the Canticles ! " 

" The rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley,*' answered the Prior 
in a sort of snuffling tone ; '* but your Qrace must remember she is 
stíll but a Jewess." 

** Ay ! " added Prince John, without heeding him, ^ and there is my 
Mammon of unrighteousness too — ^the Marquis of Marks, the Báron 
of Byzants, contesting for place with penniless dogs, whose thread- 
bare cloaks have not a single croas in their pouches to keep the devil 
from dancing there. By the body of St. Mark, my prince of supplies, 
with his lovely Jewess, shall have a place in the gallery — What is she, 
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Isaac'^ Thy wife or thy danghter, tliat Eastem houri, that thou 
lockest under tliy arm as thou woiüdst thy treasure-caaket 1 " 

''My daugliter Bebecca, bo please yonr Giace,'' anawered Isaac, 
with a low congee, nothing embarrassed by the Prince's salutatáon, in 
which, bowever, tbere was at least as mnch mockery as courtesy. 

'* The wiser mau thou," said John, with a peal of laughter, in which 
his gay followers obsequiously joined. " £ut, daughter or wife, she 
should be prefened according to her beauty and thy merits. — ^Who dts 
above there ) " he continued, bending his eye on the ^allery. " Saxon 
churls, lolling at their lazy length ! — out upon them ! — ^let them sit 
close, and make room for my piince of usuiers and his lo vely daughter. 
Ili make the hinds know they must share the high places of the 
synagogue with those whom the synagogue properly belongs to.'' 

Those who occupied the gallery to whom this injurious and unpolite 
speech was addressed, were the family of Cedric the Saxon, with that 
of his ally and kinsman, Athelstane of Coningsburgh, a personage who, 
on account of his descent írom the last Saxon monarchs of England, 
was held in the highest respect by all the Saxon natives of the north 
of England. But with the blood of this ancient royal race, many of 
their iniirmities had descended to Athelstane. He was comely in 
countenance, bulky and strong in person, and in the flower of his age 
— ^yet inanimate in expression, dull-eyed, heavy-browed, inactive and 
sluggish in all his motions, and so slow in resolution, that the sobri- 
quet of one of his ancestors was conferred upon him, and he was very 
generaUy called Athelstane the Unready. His fnends, and he had 
many, who, as well as Cedric, were passionately attached to him, con- 
tended that this sluggish temper arose not írom want of courage, but 
írom mere want of decision ; others alleged that his hereditary vice 
of drunkenness had obscured his faculties, never of a very acute order, 
and that the passive courage and meek good-^nature which remained 
behind, were merely the dregs of a character that might have been 
deserving of praise, but of which all the valuable parts had flown oS 
in the progress of a long course of brutal debaucheiy. 

It was to this person, such as we have described him, that the 
Prince addressed his imperious command to make place for Isaac and 
Kebecca. Athelstane, utterly conf ounded at an order which the man- 
ners and feeUngs of the times rendered so injuriously insulting,unwill- 
ing to obey, yet undetermined how to resist, opposed only the vü in&rticB 
to the wiU of John; and, without stirring or making any motion 
whatsoever of obedience, opened his large grey eyes, and stared at the 
Prince with an astonishment which had in it something extremely 
ludicroua. But the impatient John regarded it in no such light 

^ The Saxon porker,'' he said, " is either asleep or minds me not 

F 
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— ^Prick him with joxii lance, De Biacy," speaking to a knight who 
rode near him, the leader of a bánd of Free Companions, or Con- 
dottierí — ^that is, of mercenaries belonging to no particnlar nation, 
but attached for the time to any prince by whom they were paid. 
There was a murmur evén among tbe attendants of Prince John; 
but De Bracy, whose profession freed him from all scruples, extended 
his long lance over the space which separated the gallery from the 
lists, and would have ezecated the commands of the Prince before 
Athelstane the Unready had recovered presence of mind sufficieDt 
evén to draw back his person from the weapon, had not Cedric, as 
prompt as his companion was tardy, nnsheathed, with the speed of 
lightningy the short sword which he wore, and at a sin^e blow severed 
the point of the lance from the handlé. The blood roshed intő the 
countenance of Prince John. He swore one of his deepest oaths, 
and was about to utter somé threat corresponding in violence, when 
he was diverted írom his pnrpose, parüy by his own attendants, who 
gathered around him conjuring him to be patient, partly by a generál 
exclamation of the crowd, uttered in lond applause of the spirited 
conduct of Cedric. The Prince rolled his eyes in indignation, as if 
to select somé safe and easy yictim ; and chancing to encounter the 
fírm glancé of the same archer whom we have already noticed, and 
who seemed to persist in his gesture of applause, in spite of the 
írowning aspect which the Prince bent npon him, he demanded his 
reason for clamoonng thus., 

" I always add my hoUo," said the yeoman, ^ when I see a good 
shot, or a gallant blow." 

''Sayst thouT' answered the Prince; ''then thou canst hit the 
white thyself, 111 warrant." 

''A woodsman's mark, and at woodsman's distance, I can hit^'' 
answered the yeoman. 

" And Wat TyireFs mark, at a himdred yards," said a voice from 
behind, but by whom nttered could not be discemed. 

This allusion to the fate of William Rufus, his relative, at once 
incensed and alarmed Prince John. He satisfied himself, however, 
with commanding the men-at-arms, who surrounded the lists, to 
keep an eye on the braggart, pointing to the yeoman. 

" By St. Grízzel," he added, " we will try his own skiU, who is so 
ready to give his voice to the feats of others ! ** 

** I shall not fly the trial," said the yeoman, with the composore 
which marked his whole deportment 

" Meanwhile, stand up, ye Saxon churls,* said the fiery Prince ; 
** for, by the light of heaven, since I have said it, the Jew shall have 
his seat amongst ye 1 " 
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'* By no meanSy an it please your Graoe ! — ^ít is not fit for such as 
we to 8it with the rulers of the land/' said the Jew ; whose ambition 
for precedence, thongh it had led hím to dispute place with the 
extennated and impoverished descendant of the line of Montdidier, 
by no means stimulated him to an intrusion upon the privileges of 
the wealthy Saxons. 

*' Up, infidel dog, when I command yon," said Prince John, " or I 
will have thy swarthy hide stript oflE", and tanned for horse-fumitnre." 

Thus iirged, the Jew began to ascend the steep and narrow steps 
which led up to the gallery. 

*^ Let me see," said the Prince, " who dare stop him/' fixing his 
eye on Cedric, whose attitűdé intimated his intention to huri the Jew 
down headlong. 

The catastrophe was prevented by the clown Wamba, who, spring- 
ing betwixt his niaster and Isaac, and exclaiming, in answer to the 
Prince's defiance, " Marry, that will I ! " opposed to the beard of the 
Jew a shield of brawn, which he plucked írom beneath his eloak, and 
with which, doubtless, he had fnmished hiniself lest the toumament 
should have proved longer than his appetite could endure abstinence. 
Finding the abomination of his tribe opposed to his very nőse, while 
the Jester, at the same time, flourished his wooden sword above his 
head, the Jew recoiled, missed his footing, and rolled down the steps 
— an excellent jest to the spectators, who set up a loud laughtes, in 
which Prince John and his attendants heartily joined. 

" Deal me the prize, cousin Prince," said Wamba ; " I have van- 
quished my foe in ísái fight with sword and shield," he added, bran- 
dishing the brawn in one hand and the wooden sword in the other. 

" Who, and what art thou, noble champion í " said Prince John, 
still laughing. 

" A fool by right of descent," answered the Jester ; " I am Wamba, 
the son of Witless, who was the son of Weatherbrain, who was the 
son of an Alderman." 

" Make room for the Jew in front of the lower ring," said Mnce 
John, not unwiUing perhaps to seize an apology to desist írom his 
originál purpose ; " to place the vanquished beside the victor were 
falsé heraldry." 

" Knave upon fool were worse," answered the Jester, " and Jew 
upon bacon worst of all." 

"Gramercyl good fellő w," cried Prince John, "thou pleasest me 
— Here, Isaac, lend me a handful of byzants ." 

As the Jew, stunned by the request, afraid to refuse, and unwilling 
to comply, fumbled in the furred bag which hung by his girdle, and 
was perhaps endeavouring to ascertain how few coins might pass for 




u bandfnl, the Princa atooped from hü jeimet and aettled laaa^s 
donbts hj Bnatching the pouch itself bom hia mde ; and fl inging to 
Wamba a conple of the gold pieces which it contained, he pmsaed 
hia career Tonnd the liats, leaviiig the Jev to the derision of those 
aiound him, and hinuelf receiving aa much applanse from the 
•pectaton as if he had done somé honest and hgnourabte action. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

At tbit Ihe cluUtiign wlth Deres dc^ 

Hl* tnUDpet loiiiHla ; the cliall«iiged nuJifle rtpij : 

Vltli cUugouT rings the Űeld, nsoiujds the Tuüted akj. 

Tbelr Tt»n clDHd, th^ linus JD the mt, 

Or >t the beimet polnted dt Uh ereit. 

Tbtj TWiUi írom the burier, speed the rue, 

And ipntrlng tt decreue the mlddle ipaoe. 

PaioBun awt ArckíU- 

ts the midBt of Prince John's caralcade he Buddenly stopped, and, 
appealiug to the Prior of Jorvanlz, declared the principal biumetia 
of the daj had been forgottén. 

" By my halidom," «aid he, " we have forgottén, Sii Prior, to name 
the fair Sovereign oF Lőve and of Beauty, by whose wLite haud tite 
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palm is to be distríbuted. For my part, I am libeial in my ideas, 
and I care not if I give my vote for the black-eyed Eebecca." 

" Holy Virgin," answered the Prior, tuming np his eyes in liorror, 
" a Jewess ! — ^We Bbould deserve to be stoned out of tbe lists ; and I 
am not yet old enough to be a martyr. Besides, I swear by my 
patron saint that sbe is far inferior to tiie lovely Saxon, Rowena." 

"Saion or Jew,** answered the Prince, "Saxon or Jew, dog or 
hog, what matters it ? I say, name Rebecca, were it only to mortify 
the Saxon chnrls.'' 

A murmnr arose evén among his own immediate attendanta. 

'' This passes a jest, my lord," said De Bracy ; " no knight here 
will lay lance in rest if such an insult is attempted." 

" It is the mere wantonness of insult," said one of the oldest and 
most important of Prince John's followers, Waldemar Fitzurse ; " and, 
if your Qiace attempt it, cannot but prove ruinous to your projects." 

"I entertained you, sir," said John, reigning up his paMrey 
haughtily, " for my follower, but not for my counsellor," 

"Those who follow your Qrace in the paths which you tread," 
said Waldemar, but speaking in a low voice, " acquire the right of 
counsellors ; for your interest and safety are not more deeply engaged 
than their own." 

From the tone in which this was spoken, John saw the necessity 
of acquiescenoe. *' I did but jest," he said ; " and you tum upon me 
liké 80 many adders ! Name whom you will, in the fiend's name, 
and please yourselves." 

" Nay, nay," said De Bracy, " let the fair sovereign's throne remain 
unoccupied until the conqueror shall be named, and then let him 
choose the lady by whom it shall be filled. It will add another grace 
to his triumph, and teach fúr ladies to príze the lőve of valiant 
knights, who can exalt them to such distinction." 

** If Brian de Bois-Guilbert gain the prize," said the Prior, " I will 
gage my rosary that I luune the Sovereign of Lőve and Beauty." 

" Bois-Guilbert," answered De Bracy, " is a good lance ; but there 
are others around these lists, Sir Prior, who wiU not fear to encounter 
him." .c,ii L 

"Silence, sirs," sfti^F' Waldemar, "and let the Prince assume his 
seat. The kni^'ts"and spectators are alike impatient, the time 
advances, aád^J^íily fít it is that the isports should commence." 

•Prince 3^1m, though not yet a monarch, had in Waldemar Fitzurse 
all-^lhé inconveniences of a favourite minister, who, in serving his 
sovereign, must always do so in his own way. The Prince acquiesced, 
however, although his dÍ8püsitÍ0ííj,was precisely of that kind which is 
1^ to be obstinate upon trifles/'^d, assuming his throne, and being 
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surroimded by his followers, gave GÓgnal to the heralds to proclaim 
the laws of the toumament, which were briefly as follows : — 

First, the five challengers were to undertake all comers. 

Secondly, any knight propoeáng to combat, might, if he pleased, 
select a special antagonist from among the challengers, by touching 
his shield. If he did so with the reverse of his lance, the trial of 
skill was made with what were called the arms of conrtesy — that is, 
with lances at whose extremity a piece of round fiat board was fixed, 
80 that no danger was encounteredy savé írom the shock of the horses 
and riders ; but, if the shield was touched with the sharp end of the 
lance, the combat was nnderstood to be an (mtrance — ^that is, the 
knights were to fíght with sharp weapons, as in áctual battle. 

Thirdly, when the knights present had accomplished their vow, by 
each of them breaking five lances, the Prince was to declare the 
yictor in the first day's toumey, who shoold receive as pnze a war- 
horse of exqnisite beauty and matchless strength ; and in addition to 
this reward of Yalour it was now declared, he should have the peculiar 
hononr of naming the Queen of Lőve and Beauty, by whom the prize 
should be given on the ensuing day. 

Fourthly, it was announced that, on the second day, there should 
be a generál toumament, in which all the knights present who were 
desirous to win praise might take part ; and being divided intő two 
bands of equal numbers, might fíght it out manfuUy, until the signal 
was given by Prince John to cease the combat. The elected Queen 
of Lőve and Beauty was then to crown the knight whom the Prince 
áhould adjudge to have bome himself best in this second day, with 
a coronet composed of thin gold plate, cut intő the shape of a laurel 
crown. On this second day the knightly games ceased. But on 
that which was to foUow, feats of archery, of bull-baiting, and other 
popular amusements, were to be practised, for the more immediate 
amusement of the populace. In this manner did Prince John 
endeavour to lay the foundation of a popularity which he was per- 
petually throwing do wn by somé inconsiderate act of wanton aggression 
upon the feelings and prejudices of the people. 

The Hsts now presented a most splendid spectacle. The sloping 
galleries were crowded with all that was noble, great, wealthy, and 
beautifal in the northem and midland parts of England; and the 
contrast of the yarious dresses of these dignifíed spectators rendered 
the view as gay as it was rich ; while the interior and lower space, 
filled with the substantial burgesses and yeomen of merry England, 
förmed, in their more plain attire, a dark frínge or bordér around 
thJB circle of brilliant embroidery, relieving, and at the same time 
aetting off, ita Bplendour, 
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The heralds fínislied tlieir pioclamation with their nsual cry of 
** Laigesse, largesse, gallant knights !" and gold and silver pieces were 
áhowered on them from the galleiies, it being a high point of chivaliy 
to exhibit liberality towards those whom tlie age accounted at once 
the secretariee and the historians of hononr. The bounty of the 
spectators was acknowledged by the cnstomaiy áhouts of " Lőve of 
Ladies — Death of Champions — Honour to the Gteneroua — Qlory to 
the Biave ! " — ^to which the more hnmble spectators added their 
acdamations, and a nnmerous bánd of trompeters the flonrish of their 
martial instmments. When these sounds had ceased, the heralds 
withdrew from the lists in gay and glittering procession, and nőne 
remained within them savé the marshals of the field, who, armed 
cap-a-pie, sat on horseback, motionless as statnes, at the opposite ends 
of the lists. Meantime^ the enclosed space at the northem extremity 
of the lists, large as it was, was now completely crowded with knights 
desirons to prove their skiU against the challengers, and when viewed 
from the galleríes, presented the appearance of a sea of waving 
plnmage, intermixed with glistening helmets and tall lances, to the 
extremities of which were in many cases attached small pennons of 
abont a span's breadth, which, fluttering in the air as the breeze 
canght them, joiiied with the restless motion of the feathers to add 
liveliness to the scene. 

At length the barriers were opened, and five knights, chosen by 
lot, adiranced slowly intő the area ; a single champion riding in front, 
and the other fonr foUowing in pairs. Ali were splendidly armed, 
and my Saxon authority (in the Wardour Manuscript) records at 
great length their devices, their colours, and the embroideiy of their 
horse trappings. It is unnecessary to be particular on these subjects. 
To bonow lines from a contemporary poet, who has written but too 
UtÜfr— 

** The knights are dúst 
And their good swords are mst, 
Their Bools are with the saints we trust.'* t 

Their escutcheons have long monldered from the walls of their castles. 
Their castles themselves are but green mounds and shattered ruins — 
the place that once knew them ]biows them no more — ^nay, many a 
race since theirs has died out and been forgottén in the very land 
which they occupied, with all the authority of feudal proprietors and 
feudal lords. What, then, would it avail the reader to know their 
munes, or the eyanescent symbols of their martial ránk ! 

t TheM lines are part of an nnpublished poem by Coleridge, whose Mnse 80 often 
tíi'itumf with fragments which indicate her powers, while the manner in which she 
flingvtlMBi from her betrays her caprice ; yet whoee anfinialied BkeV:^«a ^Vs^^ \sv^\» 
talent tiian ÜMlábonred mMfiterpiecea of others. 
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Now, however, no whit anticipating the oblivion which awaited 
their names and feats, the champions advanced throngh the lista, 
restraining their fíery steeds, and compelling them to move slowly, 
while, at the same time, they exhibited their paces, together with 
the giace and dexterity of the liders. As the procession entered the 
listSy the sound of a wild barbaric mnsic was heard from behind the 
t^ts of the challengersy where the performers were concealed. It 
was of Eastem origin, having been bronght from the Holy Land ; and 
the mixtare of the cymbals and bells seemed to bid welcome at once, 
and defíance, to the knights as they advanced. With the eyes of an 
immense conconise of spectators fixed npon them, the five knights 
advanced np to the platform upon which the tente of the challengers 
stood, and theie separating themselves, each touched slightly, and 
with the reverse of his lance, the shield of the antagonist to whom 
he wished to oppose himself. The lower orders of spectators in 
generál — ^nay, many of the higher class, and it is evén said several of 
the ladies, were rather disappointed at the champions choosing the 
arms of courtesy. For the same sort of persons who, in the present 
day, applaud most highly the deepest tragedies, were then interested 
in a tonmament exactly in proportion to the danger incurred by the 
champions engaged. 

Having intimated their more pacific pnrpose, the champions 
letreated to the extremity of the lists, where they remained drawn 
np in a line ; while the challengers, sallying each &om his pavilion, 
mounted their horses, and, headed by Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
descended from the platform, and opposed themselves individually to 
the knights who had touched their respective shields. 

At the flourish of clarions and trumpets they started out against 
each other at fali gallop; and such was the superior dexterity or 
good fortune of the challengers, that those opposed to Bois-Guilbert, 
Malvoisin, and Front-de-Boeu^ roUed on the ground. The antagonist 
of Grantmesnü, instead of bearing his lance-point fair against the 
erest or the shield of his enemy, swerved so much firom the direct 
line as to break the weapon. athwart the person of his opponent — a 
drcumstance which was accounted more disgracefal than that of being 
actually unhorsed ; because the latter might happen from accident, 
whereas the former evinced awkwaidness and want of management 
of the weapon and of the horse. The fifth knight alone maintained 
the honour of his party, and partéd fedrly with the Enight of St. 
John, both splintering their lances without advantage on either side. 

The shouts of the multitude, together with the acclamations of the 

heralds and the clangoor of the trumpets, announced the triumph of 

the victora and the defeat of the vauquiahed. The former retreated 
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to their pavilions, and the latter, gatheríng themselves np as they 
coTÜd^ witlidrew from the lista in disgrace and dejection, to agree 
witli their Tictors conceming the redemption of their arms and their 
horses^ which, according to the laws of the toumament, the;r had 
forfeited. The fifth of their nnmber alone tarried in the lists long 
enongh to be greeted with the applanses of the spectators, amongst 
whom he retreated, to the aggravation, doubtless, of his companions' 
'mortification. 

A second and a third party of knights took the fíeld ; and althongh 
they had yaríons success, yet^ npon the whole, the advantage 
decidedly remained with the challengers, not one of whom lost his 
seat or swerved from his charge — ^misfortunes which befel one or 
two of their antagonists in each encounter. The spirits, therefore, of 
those opposed to them seemed to be considerably damped by their 
continned success. Three knights only appeared on the fourth 
entry, who, avoiding the shields of Bois-Guilbert and Front-de- 
BoBiif, contented themselves with touching those of the three other 
knights, who had not altogether manifested the same strength and 
dezterity. This politic selection did not altér the fortune of the 
fieldy the challengers were still successfnl ; one of their antagonists 
was overthrown, and both the others failed in the a^^otn^f— that is, 
in striking the helmet and shield of their antagomst íirmly and 
etrongly, with the lance held in a direct line, so that the weapon 
might break nnless the champion was overthrown. 

After this fonrth enconnter there was a considerable panse ; nor did 
it appear that any one was very desirons of renewing the contest. The 
spectators mnrmnred among themselves ; for, among the challengers, 
Malvoisin and Front-de-Boenf were nnpopular from their characters, 
and the others, except Qrantmesnil, were disHked as strangers and 
foreigners. 

Bnt nőne shared the generál feeling of dissatisfaction so keenly as 
Cedric the Saxon, who saw, in each advantage gained by the Norman 
chaUengers, a repeated trinmph over the hononr of England. His 
own edncation had tanght him no skill in the games of chivalry, 
althongh, with the arms of his Saxon ancestors, he had manifested 
himself, on many occasions, a brave and determined soldier. He 
looked anxionsly to Athelstane, who had leamed the accomplish- 
ments of the age, as if desiring that he should make somé personal 
effort to recover the victory which was passing intő the hands of the 
Templar and his associates. But though both stout of heart and 
strong of person, Athelstane had a disposition too inert and unam- 

t This term of chivalry, transferred to the law, glves the pKiaaft ot \>feVi\% ^.WalwiXAsi. 
oftnwnoiL 
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bitions to make the exertíons which Cedríc seemed to expect 
irom hím. 

'* The á&j is agamat England, my lord,'' said Cedríc, in a marked 
tone ; " are yon not tempted to take the lance 1" 

'* I shall tílt to-morrow," answered Athelstane, *' in the mdée; it is 
not worth while for me to ann myself to-day." 

Two things displeased Cedríc in this speech. It contained the 
Norman word melée (to express the generál conflict), and it evinced 
somé indifference to the hononr of the conntry ; bnt it was spoken by 
Athelstane, whom he held in such profonnd respect that he would 
not tmst himself to canvass .his motives or his foibles. Moreover, 
he had no time to make any remark, for Wamba throst in his word, 
observing, " It was better, thongh scarce easier, to be the best man 
among a hundred, than the best man of two." 

Athelstane took the observation as a seríons compliment; but 
Cedríc, who better nnderstood the Jester's meaning, darted at him 
a severe and menacing look ; and lucky it was for Wamba, perhaps, 
that the time and place prevented his receiving, notwithstanding his 
place and service, more sensible marks of his master's resentment. 

The panse in the toumament was stiU nnintemipted, ezcepting by 
the voices of the heralds ezclaiming — '^ Lőve of ladies, splintering of 
lances ! stand forth, gallant knights, fair eyes look npon yonr deeds l" 

The mnsic also of the chaUengers breathed from time to time wild 
bnrsts expressive of tríumph or defíance, while the clowns grudged a 
holiday which seemed to pass away in inactivity ; and old knights and 
nobles lamented in whispers the decay of martial spirít, spoke of the 
tríumphs of their younger days, but agreed that the land did not now 
supply dames of such transcendent beauty as had animated the jousts 
of former times. Prince John began to talk to his attendants about 
making ready the banquet, and the necessity of adjudging the prize 
to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who had, with a single spear, overthrown 
two knights, and foiled a third. 

At length, as the Saracenic music of the chaUengers concluded one 
of those long and high flourishes with which they had broken the 
silence of the lists, it was answered by a soUtaiy trumpet, which 
breathed a note of defíance from the northem eziáremity. Ali eyes 
were turnéd to see the new champion which these sounds announced, 
and no sooner were the barríers opened than he paced intő the lists. 
As far as could be judged of a man sheathed in armour, the new 
adventurer did not greatly ezceed the middle size, and seemed to be 
rather slender than strongly made. TTia suit of armour was fonued 
oí stee], ríchly inlaid with gold, and the device on his shield was a 
Xoung oak-tree pnlled np by the loots, with the S^^anish word Dend- 
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ckadoy signifying Disinherited. He was mounted on a gallant black 
hoTse, and as he passed thiougli the lista he gracefully saluted the 
Prince and the ladies by lowering his lance. The dexterity with 
which he managed his steed, and something of youthfol grace which 
he displayed in his manner^ won him the favonr of the mnltitude, 
which somé of the lower classes expressed by calling out, '^ Touch 
Balph de Yipon's shield — touch the Hospitaller's shield ; he has the 
least sure seat, he is your cheapest bargain." 

The champion, moving onward amid these well-meant hints, 
ascended the platform by the sloping alley which led to it from the 
lists, and, to the astonishment of all present, ríding straight up to the 
central pavilion, struck with the sharp end of his spear the shield of 
Biian de Bois-Guilbert until it rung again. All stood astonished at 
his presumption, but nőne more than the redoubted Knight whom 
he had thus defíed to mortal combat, aud who, little expecting so rude 
a challenge, was standing carelessly at the door of the pavilion. 

" Have you confesséd yourself, brother," said the Templar,"and have 
yen heard mass this moming, that you peril your life so frankly V^ 

'' I am fítter to meet death than thou art/' answered the Disin- 
herited Knight ; for by this name the stranger had recorded himself 
in the books of the toumey. 

" Then take your place in the Hsts," said Bois-Guilbert, " and look 
your last upon the sun ; for this night thou shalt sleep in paradise." 

" Qramercy for thy courtesy," replied the Disinherited Knight ; 
^ and to requite it, I advise thee to take a fresh horse and a new 
lance, for by my honour you will need both." 

Having expressed himself thus confídently, he reined his horse 
backward down the slope which he had ascended, and compelled 
him in the same manner to move backward through the lists, till he 
leached the northem extremity, where he remained stationaiy, in 
expectation of his antagonist. This feat of horsemanship again 
attracted the applause of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary for the precautions which he 
leconmiended, Brian de Bois-Guilbert did not neglect his advice ; for 
hÍ8 honour was too nearly concemed to permit his neglecting any 
means which might insure victory over his presumptuous opponent. 
He changed his horse for a proved and fresh one of great strength 
and spirit. He chose a new and tough spear, lest the wood of the 
former might have been strained in the previous encounters he had 
snstained. Lastly, he laid aside his shield, which had received somé 
little damage, and received another from his squires. His fírst had 
only bome the generál device of his order, representing t^o kiá^X.^ 
riding upon one honé, aú emblem expressive of the OT\^iv«\\v\3LTKCV\\r3 
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and poveity of the Templais, qualities which they had since ex- 
changed for the arrogance and wealth that fínally occasioned their 
suppression. Bois-Guilberf s new shield boré a raven in fali flight, 
holding in its clawB a skuU, and bearing the mottó, Ga/re le Corheau, 

When the two champions stood opposed to each other at the two 
extremities of the lista, the public expectation was strained to the 
highest pitch. Few augored the possibility that the enconnter conld 
terminate well for the Disinherited Ejiight, yet his conrage and 
gallantry secured the generál good wishes of the spectators. 

The trumpets had no Booner given the signal, than the champions 
vanished írom their posts with the speed of lightning, and closed in 
the centre of the lista with the ahock of a thnnderbolt. The lancea 
burst intő ahivera up to the very grasp, and it aeemed at the moment 
that both knighta had fallen, for the ahock had made each horse 
recoil backwards npon its haunchea. The addreaa of the riders 
recovered their steeds by nse of the bridle and apur; and having 
glared on each other for an inatant with eyea which seemed to 
flash fíre throngh the bara of their viaora, each made a demivolte, 
and, retiring to the extremity of the liata, received a freah lance 
from the attendanta. 

A loud ahont &om the spectatora, waving of acarfis and handker- 
chiefa, and generál acclamationa, atteated tiie intereat taken by the 
apectatora in thia enconnter; the most eqnal, as well aa the beat 
performed, which had graced the day. But no aooner had the 
knighta resumed their station, than the clamonr of applause was 
hnahed intő a ailence, ao deep and ao dead, that it aeemed the 
multitude were afraid evén to breathe. 

A few minutea' panae having been aDowed, that the combatants 
and their horses might recover breath, Prince John with his truncheon 
aigned to the trompeta to aonnd the onaet. The championa a aecond 
time aprong &om their atationa, and cloaed in the centre of the liata, 
with the aame apeed, the aame dexterity, the aame violence, but not 
the aame equal fortone as bef ore. 

In thia aecond enconnter, the Templar aimed at the centre of his 
antagonisfs shield, and struck it so fair and forcibly, that his spear 
went to shivera, and the Disinherited Knight reeled in hia aaddle. 
On the other hand, that champion had, in the beginning of hia career, 
directed the point of hia lance towarda Boia-Guilberfa ahield, but, 
changing hia aim álmost in the moment of enconnter, he addressed 
it to the helmet — ^a mark more difficult to hit, but which, if attained, 
rendered the shock more irresistible. Fair and true he hit the 
Norman on the visor, where his lance'«póint kerpt hold of the bars^ 
Vei, erén at thia disadvantogo^ 4;li6 'fWpiax 'toatained his high 
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reputation ; and had not the girths of his saddle burot, he might not 
have been unhorBed. As it chanced, however, saddle, horse, and 
man rolled on the ground nnder a cloud of dúst. 

To extrícate himself from the stirraps and fallen steed was to the 
Templar scarce the work of a moment ; and, stung with madness, 
both at the diagrace and at the acclamations with which it was hailed 
by the spectators, he diew his sword and waved it in defíance of his 
conqueror. The Disinheríted Knight spmng from his steed, and 
alsó nnsheathed his sword. The marshals of the fíeld, however, 
Bpnned their horses between them, and reminded them that the 
lawB of the tonmament did not, on the present occasion, permit this 
Bpedes of enconnter. 

** We fihall meet again, I tmst," said the Templar, casting a resentful 
glancé at his antagonist ; ** and where there are nőne to separate ua" 

" Jí we do not," said the Disinheríted Knight, " the fault shall not 
be mine. On foot or horseback, with spear, with axe, or with sword, 
I am alike ready to enconnter thee." 

Moie and angríer words wonld have been exchanged, but the 
marahalH, crossing their lances betwixt them, compelled them to 
separate. The Disinheríted Knight retumed to his iirst station, and 
Boia-Qnilbert to his tent, where he remained for the rest of the day 
in an agony of despair. 

Withont alighting from his horse, the conqueror called for a bowl 
of wine, and opening the beaver, or lower part of his beimet, announced 
that he qnaffed it, " To all true English hearts, and to the confusion 
of foreign tyiants.'' He then commanded his trumpet to sound a 
defiance to tiie challengers, and desired a herald to announce to them 
that he áhonld make no election, but was willing to enconnter them 
in tfae oider in which they pleased to advance against him. 

The gigantic Front-de-Boeuf, armed in sable armour, was the fírst 
who took the field. He boré on a white shield a black bull's head, 
half de£EM^ by the numerous encounters which he had undergone, 
and bearing the arrogant mottó, Gave, adsvm. Over this champion 
the Difiinheríted Knight obtained a slight but decisive advantage. 
Both knights broke their lances fairly, but Front-de-Boeuf, who lost 
a fltirrap in the enconnter, was adjudged to have the disadvantage. 

In the stranger's third enconnter with Sir Philip Malvoisin, he 
was eqoally successfal ; striking that báron so forcibly on the casque, 
that the laces of the beimet broke, and Malvoisin, only saved from falling 
by being nnhelmeted, was declared vanquished liké his companions. 

In his fonrth combat with De Grantmesnil, the Disinheríted Knight 
showed as mnch courtesy as he had hitherto evinced courage and 
dexteríty. De Grantmesnü's hosse, which was young «ii^ n\.o\<^iqX>v 
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reared and plunged in the course of the career so as to disturb tKe 
ríder^B aim, and the stranger, declining to take the advantage which 
the accident afforded him, raised his lance and, passing his antagonist 
without touching him, wheeled his horse and rode back again to his 
own end of the lists, offering his antagonist, hj a herald, the chance 
of a second encounter. This De Grantmesnil declined, avowing 
himself vanquished as much hj the courtesy as by the address 
of his opponent. 

Balph de Yipont summed up the list of the stranger's tríximphs, 
being hurled to the ground with such force that the blood gushed 
from his nőse and his mouth, and he was bome senseless from the lista. 

The acclamations of thousands applauded the unanimous award 
of the Pnnce and marshals, announcing that day's honours to the 
Dlsinhented Knight 



CHAPTER IX. 

-In the midst was seen 



A lady of a more majestic mién, 

By statore and by beauty marked their sovereign Queou. 

And as in beauty she surpassed the choir, 
So nobler than the rest was her attire ; 
A crown of mddy gold onclosed her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a ^ow ; 
A branch of Agnus Castus in her hand, 
She boré aloft her symbol of command. 

The Flowtr and íkA LeaJ. 

WiLLiAM DE Wtvil and Stephen de Martival, the marshals of the 
fíeld, were the fírst to offer their congratnlations to the victor, 
praying him, at the same time, to suffer his hebnet to be unlaced, or, 
at least, that he would raise his visor ere they conducted him to 
receive the prize of the day's toumey from the hands of Prince John. 
The Disinherited Knight, wijű^^jj^ knightly courtesy, declined their 
request, alleging that he conld not at this time suffer his face to be 
seen, for reasons which he had assigned to the heralds when he 
entered the lists. The marshals were perfectly satisfied with this reply, 
for amidst the frequent and capricious vows by which knights were 
acciistomed to bind themselves in the days of chivalry, there were 
nőne more common than those by which they engaged to remain 
incognito for a certain space, or until somé particnlar adventure was 
achieved. The marshals, therefore, pressed no farther intő the 
mystery of the Disinherited Knight, but, announcing to Prince John 
the conqueror's desire to remain unknown, they requested permission 
to bring him before his Giuce, in order that he might receive the 
reward of hia váíovLT, 
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John's curiosity was excited hj the mystery observed by the 
stranger ; and, being abeady displeased with the issue of the tonma- 
ment, in which the challengers whom he fávoured had been succes- 
sively defeated by one knight, he answered haughtily to the marshals, 
" By the light of Our Lady's brow, this same knight hath been disin- 
heiited as well of his courtesy as of his lands, since he desires to 
appear before ns withont nncovering his face. Wot ye, my lords/' 
he said, tnming lound to his train, ^' who this gallant can be, that 
bears himself thus proudly 1" 

" I cannot guess," answered De Bracy, ^^ nor did I think there had 
been within the fonr seas that girth Britain a champion that could bear 
down these five knights in one day's jousting. By my faith, I shall 
never foiget the force with which he shocked De Yipont. The poor 
Hospitaller was hnrled írom his saddle liké a stone from a sling." 

" Boast not of that," said a Knight of St. John, who was present ; 
«yonr Temple champion had no better luck. I saw your brave 
lance, Bois-Gnilbert, roll thrice over, grasping his hands full of sand 
at every tum.** 

De Bracy, being attached to the Templars, would have replied, 
but was prevented by Prince John. *^ Silence, sirs !" he said; ^' what 
unprofiltable debate have we here 1" 

• "The victor,** said De Wyvil, "still waits the pleasure of your 
highness." 

'' It is our pleasure," answered John, '* that he does so wait until we 
leam whether there is not somé one who can at least guess at his 
naihe and quality. Should he remain there till nightfall, he has 
hard work enough to keep him warm." 

"Your Grace," said Waldemar Fitzurse, "will do less than due 
honour to the victor, if you compel him to wait till we teli your high- 
ness that which we cannot know; at least I can form no guess — unless 
he be one of the good lances who accompanied King Eichard to 
Palestine, and who are now straggling homeward from the Holy Land." 

" It may be the Earl of Salisbury," said De Bracy; "he is about the 
same pitch." 

"Síi Thomas de Múlton, the knight of Gilsland, rather," said 
Fitzurse; " Salisbury is bigger in the bones." A whisper arose among 
the train, but by whom first suggested could not be ascertained. " It 
xnight be the King — ^it might be Richárd Coeur-de-Lion himself !" 

"Over gods forbode !" said Prince John, involuntarily tuming at 
the same time as pale as death, and shrinking as if blighted by a 
flash of lightning ; " Waldemar ! — De Bracy ! brave knights and 
gentlemen, remember your promises, and stand truly by me !" 

" Here is no áanger impending," said Waldemar ¥'\VL\3űt«.^ \ '^ \\\^ 
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you so little acquainted with the gigantic limbs of your íatlier's son, 
as to think they can be held within the circumference of yonder Buit 
of ar.niour 1 De Wyvil and Martival, you will best eerve the Prince 
by bringing forward the victor to the throne, and ending an error 
that has conjured all the blood írom his cheeks. Look at him more 
closely," he continued ; " your highness will eee that he wants three 
inches of King Bichard's height, and twice as much of his shoulder- 
breadth. The very horse he backs could not have carried the pon- 
derous weight of King Eichard through a single course." 

While he was yet speaking, the marshals brought forward the 
Disinherited Knight to the foot of a wooden flight of stepe, which 
förmed the ascent &om the lists to Prince John's throne. Still dis- 
composed with the idea that his brother, so much injured, and to 
whom he was so much indebted, had suddenly arrived in his native 
kingdom, evén the distinctions pointed out by Fitzurse did not 
altogether remove the Prince's apprehensions; and while, with a short 
and embarrassed eulogy upon his valour, he caused to be delivered 
to him the war-horse assigned as the prize, he trembled lest, from the 
barred visor of the mailed form before him, an answer might be 
retumed in the deep and awful accents of Bichard the Lion>hearted. 

But the Disinherited Knight spoke not a word in reply to the 
compliment of the Prince, which he only acknowledged with a pro- 
found obesiance. 

The horse was led intő the lists by two grooms lichly dressed, the 
animál itself being fully accoutred with the lichest war-fumiture ; 
which, however, scarcely added to the value of the noble creature in 
the eyes of those who were judges. Laying one hand upon the 
pommel of the saddle, the Disinherited Knight vaulted at once upon 
the back of the steed without making use of the stirrup, and, brand- 
ishing aloft his lance, rode twice round the lists, exhibiting the points 
and paces of the animál with the skill of a perfect horseman. 

The appearance of vanity, which might otherwise have been attri- 
buted to this display, was removed by the propriety shown in exhibit- 
ing to the best advantage the pnncely reward with which he had 
been just honoured, and the Knight was again greeted by the accla- 
mations of all present. 

In the meanwhile, the bustling Prior of Jorvaulx had reminded 
Prince John, in a whisper, that the victor must now display his good 
iudgment, instead of his valour, by selecting, from among the 
beauties who graced the galleries, a lady who should fill the throne 
of the Queen of Beauty and of Lőve, and deliver the prize of the 
tourney upon the ftnsuing day. The Prince accordingly made a 
aigu with hÍ3 truncheon as the Knight passed him in his second 
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career around the lists. The Knight turnéd towards the throne, 
and, sinlring his lance, until the point was within a foot of the 
ground, remained motionless, as if expecting John's commands ; 
while all admired the sndden dexterity with which he instantly 
rednced his fíeiy steed from a state of violent emotion and high 
excitation to the stillness of an equestrian statue. 

** Sir Disinherited Enight,'' said Pnnce John, *^ since that is the 
only title hy which we- can address you, it is now our duty, as well 
as privil^e, to name the fair lady who, as Qneen of Honour and of 
Lőve, is to preside over next day's festival. If, as a stranger in oiir 
land, you shonld require the aid of other judgment U> guide your 
own, we can only say that Alicia, the daughter of our gallant knight 
Waldemar Fitzurse, has at our court been long held the first in 
beauty as in place. Nevertheless, it is your undoubted prerogative 
to confer on whom you please this crown, by the delivery of which 
to the lady of your choice the election of to-morrow*s Queen will 
be formai and complete. Baise your lance." 

The Knight obeyed; and Pnnce John placed upon its point a coronet 
of green satin, having around its edge a circlet of gold, the upper edge 
of which was relieved by arrow points and hearts placed interchange- 
ably, liké the strawberry leaves and balls upon a ducal crown. 

In the broad hint which he dropped respecting the daughter of 
Waldemar Fitzurse, John had more than one motive, each the 
ofiEspring of a mind which was a strange mixture of carelessness 
and presumption with low artifíce and cunning. He wished to 
banish from the minds of the chivalry around him his own indecent 
and unacceptable jest respecting the Jewess Eebecca ; he was de- 
sirons of conciliating Alicia's father Waldemar, of whom he stood in 
awe, and who had more than once shown himself dissatísfied during 
the course of the da/s proceedings. He had also a wish to establish 
himself in the good graces of the lady ; for John was at least as 
licentious in his pleasures as profligate in his ambition. But besides 
all these reasons, he was desirous to raise up against the Disinherited 
Knight (towards whom he already entertained a strong dislike) a 
powerful enemy in the person of Waldemar Fitzurse, who was likely, 
he thought, highly to resent the injury done to his daughter, in case, 
as was not unlikely, the victor should make another choice. 

And so indeed it proved. For the Disinherited Knight passed the 

gallery close to that of the Prince, in which the Lady Alicia was 

seated in the full pride of triumphant beauty, and, pacing forwards 

as slowly as he had hitherto rode swiftly around the lists, he seemed 

to exerdse his ríght of examining the numerous fair faces which 

adorned that Bj>lendid circle. 
a 
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It was worth while to see the different conduct of the beautáee who 
underwent this ezamination diiriiig the time it was proceeding. 
Somé blushed, 8ome assumed an air of pride and dignity; somé 
looked straight forward, and essayed to seem utterly unconscious of 
what was going on ; somé drew back in alarm, whioh was perhaps 
affected ; somé endeavoured to forbear smiling, and there were two 
or three who laughed outright. There were alsó somé who dropped 
their veils over their charms ; bnt, as the Wardoor Manüscript says 
these were fair ones of ten years' standing, it may be supposed that, 
having had their fali share of such vanities, they were willing to 
withdraw their claim, in order to give a fair chance to the rising 
beauties of the age. 

At length the chapapion paused beneath the balcony in which the 
Lady Rowena was placed, and the expectation of the spectators was 
excited to the utmost. 

It mnst be owned, that if an interest displayed in his success could 
have bribed the Disinherited Enight, the part of the Usts before 
which he paused had mented his predilection. Cedric the Saxon, 
overjoyed at the discomfiture of the Templar, and still more so at 
the miscarriage of his two malevolent neighbours, Front-de-Boeuf 
and Malvoisin, had, with his body half-stretched over the balcony, 
accompanied the victor in each course, not with his eyes only, but 
with his whole heart and sóul. The Lady Rowena had watched the 
progress of the day with equal attention, though without openly 
betraying the same intense interest. Evén the unmoved Athelstane 
had shown symptoms of shaking off his apathy, when, calling for a 
huge goblet of muscadine, he quaffed it to the health of the Disin- 
herited Knight. 

Another group, stationed under the gallery occupied by the Saxons, 
had shown no less interest in the fate of the day. 

'^ Father Ábrahám !'' said Isaac of York, when the fírst course was 
run betwizt the Templar and the Disinherited Knight, ^' how fiercely 
that Gentile rides ! Ah, the good horse that wasbrought all the long 
way from Barbary, he takes no more care of him than if he were a 
wild ass's colt — and the noble armour, that was worth so many 
zecchins to Joseph Páréira, the armourer of Milán, besides sevenly 
in the hundred of profíts, he cares for it as little as if he had found 
it in the highways !'* 

*^ If he risks his own person and limbs, father,'' said Kebecca, ** in 
doing such a dreadful battle, he can scarce be expected to spare his 
horse and armour." 

** Child,'' replied Isaac, somewhat heated, '^ thou knowest not what 
tLoa epeakeat Báb neck and limbs are his own, but his horse 
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and aimour belong to Holy Jacob ! what was I abont to say ! 

Nevertheless,. it is a good youth. See, Rebecca I see, he is again about 
to go np to batÜe against the Philistine ; pray, child, pray for the 
safety of .the good youth, and of the speedy horse, and the rich 
annour. Qod of my üathers I" he again exclaimed, ''he hath con- 
quered, and the ancircomcised Philistine hath fallen before his lance, 
evén as Og the King of Bashan, and Sihon Eang of the Amorites, 
feli befoie the, sword of our fathers ! Surely he shall take their 
gold and their silver, and their war-horses, and their armour of brass 
and of Steel, for a prey and for a spoiL" 

The same anxiety did the worthy Jew display dnring every course 
that was mn, seldom failing to hazárd a hasty calculation conceming 
the Yalue of the horse and armonr which was forf^ted to the cham- 
pion npon each new success. There had been therefore no small 
interest taken in the success of the Disinheiited Enight, by those who 
occupied the part of the lists before which he now paused. 

Whether írom indecision or somé other motive of hesitation, t|e 
champion of the day remained stationary for more than a minute, 
while the eyes of the silent audience were ríveted npon his motions ; 
and then, gradually and gracefally sinking the point of his lance, he 
depoflited the coronet which it suppoited at the feet of the fair 
Rowena. The tmmpets instantly sounded, while the heralds pro- 
claimed the Lady Bowena the Queen of Beanty and of Lőve for the 
^gnitig day, menacing with suitable penalties those who should be 
disobedient to her authority. They then repeated their cry of 
'' Laigesee," to which Oedric, in the height of his joy, replied by an 
ample donative, and to which Athelstane, though less promptly, 
added one eqnally large. 

There was somé murmnring among the damsels of Norman descent, 
who were as much unused to see the preference given to a Saxon 
beauty, as the Norman nobles were to sustain defeat in the games 
of cMyalry which they themselves had introduced. But these 
fiounda of disaffection were drowned by the popular shout of ** Long 
live the lady Bowena, the chosen and lawful Queen of Lőve and of 
Beauty !" To which many in the lower area added, " Long live the 
Saxon Princes ! long live the race of the immortal Alfréd \" 

However nnacceptable these sonnds might be to Prince John, and 
to those aronnd him, he saw himself nevertheless obliged to confírm 
the nomination of the victor, and accordingly calling to horse, he left 
his throne, and, mounting his jennet, accompanied by his train, he 
again entered the lists. The Prince paused a moment beneath the 
gallery of the Lady Alicia, to whom he paid his compliments, observ- 
ing, at the aame time^ to those around him — ^''By my \i8^<iom&)€a:«^\ M 
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the Enighlf s feats in arms haye shown that he hath limbs and sinews, 
hÍ8 choice hath no less proved that his eyes are nőne of the clearest.'' 

It was on this occasion, as dining his whole lite, John's misfortnne 
not perfectly to understand the characters of those whom he wished 
to conciliate. Waldemar Fitzurse was rather offended than pleased 
at the Prince stating thns broadly an opinion that his daughter had 
been slighted. 

** I know no ríght of chivaby," he said^ ^' more precions or inalien- 
able than that of each free knight to choose his lady-love hj his own 
judgment Mj daughter coorts distinction from no one ; and in her 
own character, and in her own sphere, will never fiEdl to receive the 
l'ull proportion of that which is her due." 

Prince John replied not ; but, spnrring his horse, as if to give vént 
to his vexation, he made the animál bound forward to the gallery 
where Bowena was seated with the crown still at her feet. 

"Assume," he said, ** fair lady, the mark of your sovereignty, to 
which nőne vows homage more sincerely than onrseli^ John of Anjou; 
and if it please you to-day, with your noble sire and friends, to grace 
onr bauqnet in the Castle of Aiihby, we shall leam to know the 
empress to whose services we devote to-morrow." 

Bowena remained silent, and Cedric answered for her in his native 
Saxon. 

''The Lady Bowena,'' he said, '^possesses not the langnage in 
which to reply to your courtesy, or to sustain her part in your festivaL 
I also, and the noble Athelstane of Coningsburgh, speak only the 
language, and practise only the manners, of our fathers. We there- 
fore decline with thanks your Highness's courteous invitation to the 
banquet. To-morrow th& Lady Bowena will take upon her the 
state to which she has been called by the free election of the yictor 
Knight, confírmed by the acclamations of the people." 

So saying, he lifted the coronet, and placed it upon Bowena's head, 
in tokén of her acceptance of the temporary authority assigned to her. 

'< What says he 1 " said Prince John, affecting not to understand 
the Saxon language, in which, however, he was well skilled. The 
purport of Cedric's speech was repeated to him in French. '* It is 
well," he said; " to-morrow we will ourself conduct this mute sovereign 
to her seat of dignity. You, at least. Sir Ejiight," he added, tuming 
to the victor, who had remained near the gallery, "will this day share 
our banquet 1 " 

The Knight, speaking for the first time, in a low and hurried voice, 
excused himself by pleading fatigue, and the necessity of preparing 
íbr to-morroVs encounter. 

''ItÍ3 well," Bsád Prince John, haughtily ; "although unused to 
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sach refosalfl, we will endeavour to digest onr banquet as we may, 
thongh nngiaced by the most successfol in arms, and his elected 
Queen of Beanty." 

So sayingy he prepared to leave the lista with his glittering train ; 
and his tnming his steed for that porpose was the aignal for the 
breaking up and dispersion of the spectators. 

Yet, with the vindictive memoiy proper to offended pride, espe- 
dally when combined with conscions want of desert, John had hardly 
proceeded thiee paces, ere again, tuming around, he fixed an eye of 
stem resentment upon the yeoman who had displeased him in the 
early part of the day, and issued his commands to the men-at-arms 
who stood near — " On your life, suffer not that fellow to escape." 

The yeoman stood the angry glancé of the Pnnce with the same 
nnyaried steadiness which had marked his fonner deportment, saying, 
with a smile, ** I have no intention to leave Ashby until the day after 
to-morrow — I must see how Staffordshire and Leicestershire can 
diaw their bows — ^the forests of Needwood and Chamwood must 
rear good archeis/' 

" 1/* said Pnnce John to his attendants, but not in direct reply — 
^ I will see how he can diaw his own ; and woe betide him nnless his 
skiU conld prove somé apology for his insolence ! " 

"It is fali time," said De Biacy, 'Hhat the outrecuidancef of 
these peasants should be restrained by somé stnking example !'' 

Waldemar Fitzorse, who probably thought his patron was not 
taking the readiest road to popularity, shragged up his shoulders 
and was silent. Pnnce John resumed his retreat from the lists, and 
the dispersion of the multitude became generaL 

In yarious routes, according to the different quarters from which 
they came, and in groups of various numbers, the spectators were 
seen retiring over the plain. By far the most numerous part streamed 
towards the town of Ashby, where many of the distinguished per^ons 
were lodged in the castle, and where others found accommodation 
in the town itself. Among these were most of the knights who had 
already appeared in the toumament, or who proposed to fight there 
the ensuing day, and who, as they rode slowly along, talking over 
the events of the day, were greeted with loud shouts by the populace. 
The same acclamations were bestowed upon Prince John, although 
be was indebted for them rather to the splendour of his appearance 
and train than to the popularity of his character. 

A more sincere and more generál, as well as a better meríted 
acclamation attended the victor of the day, until, anxious to withdraw 
himselt' firom popular notice, he accepted the accommodation of one 

t PreaumpUont insolence, 
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of those pavilions pitched at the extremitáes of the lists, the vuse of 
which was courteoiuly tendered him by the marslials of the fíeld. 
On hÍ8 retiring to hiB tent, many who had lingered in the lists to look 
upon and form conjectures conceming him alsó dispeised. 

The signs and soonds of a tamiütuous concourse of men lately 
crowded together in one place, and agitated by the same passing 
eventSy were now exchanged for the distant hnm of voices of different 
groups retreating in all directions, and these speedily died away in 
silence. No other soun<ls were heard savé the voices of the meniala 
who strípped the gallenés of their coshions and tapestry, in order to 
pnt them in safety for the night, and wrangled among themselves 
for the half-iued bottles of wine and relics of the refreshment which 
had been sérved ronnd to the spectators. 

Beyond the precincts of the lists more than one forge was erected ; 
and these now began to glimmer through the twilight, annooncing 
the toil of the armourers, which was to continue through the whole 
night, in order to repair or altér the suits of armonr to be used again 
on the morrow. 

A 0trong goard of men-at-arms, renewed at intervals from two 
hours to two hours, surronnded the lists, and kept watch during the 
night. 



CHAPTER X. 

Thas, üke the sad presaging raven, that tolla 
The aick man's paasport in her hollow beak, 
And in the shadow of the ailent night 
Doth shake contagion trom her aable wings ; 
Vezed and tormented rúna poor Barrabas, 
With fatál cnrses toirarda these Christiana. 

Jewcf MáUa, 

Thb Disinherited Knight had no sooner reached hiB pavilion, than 
squires and pages in abundance tendered their services to disarm 
him, to bring fresh attire, and to offer him the refreshment of the 
bath. Their zeal on this oocasion was perhaps sharpened by cnriosity, 
since every one desired to know who the Knight was that had gained 
80 many lanrels, yet had reftised, evén at the command of Prince 
John, to lift his visor or to name his name. But their officious 
inquisitiveness was not gratifíed. The Disinherited Knight refused 
all other assistance savé that of his own squire, or rather yeoman — a 
clownish-looking man, who, wrapt in a cloak of dark>coloured felt, 
and having his head and face half-buried in a Norman bonnet made 
of black ftír, seemed to affect the incognito as mnch as his master. 
AH others being excluded írom the tent, this attendant relieved his 
master from the more bordenBome paxta oi iiáa vnnoixuc^ <uid placed 
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food and wine before him, which the exertions of the day rendered 
very acceptable. 

The Knight had scaroely finished a hasty meal, ere his menial 
announced to him that five men, each leading a barbed steed, desired 
to speak with him. The Disinherited Knight had exchanged his 
armonr for the long robe usually wom by those of his condition, 
which, being fdmished with a hood, concealed the features, when 
sach was the pleasore of the wearer, almost as completely as the 
yisor of the helmet itself ; hat the twilight, which was now fást 
darkening, wonld of itself have rendered a disguise nnnecessary, 
nnlesB to persona to whom the face of an individual chanced to be 
particnlarly well known. 

The Disinherited Knight, therefore, stept boldly forth to the front 
of his tent, and found in attendance the squires of the challengers, 
whom he easily knew by their russet and black dresses, eaeh of whom 
led his master's chaiger loaded with the armour in which he had that 
day fonght. 

" According to the laws of chivalry," said the foremost of these 
men, " I, Baldwin de Oyley, squire to the redoubted Knight Brian 
de Bois-Quilbert, make oflfer to you, styling yourself, for the present, 
the Disinherited Knight, of the horse and armour nsed by the said 
Brian de Bois-Gnilbert in this da/s Passage of Arms, leaying it with 
yonr nobleness to retain or to ransom the same, according to your 
pleasure ; for such is the law of arms." 

The other sqnires repeated nearly the same formula, and then 
stood to await the decision of the Disinherited Knight. 

" To you four, sirs," replied the Kjiight, addressing those who had 
last spoken, ** and to your honourable and valiant masters, I have one 
common reply. Commend me to the noble knights your masters, and 
say I should do ill to deprive them of steeds and arms which can never 
be used by braver cavaliers. I would I could here end my message 
to these gallant knights ; but being, as I term myself in truth and 
eamest, the Disinherited, I must be thus far bound to your masters, 
that they wiU, of their courtesy, be pleased to ransom their steeds 
and armour, since that which I wear I can hardly term my own.'' 

"We stand commissioned, each of us," answered the squire of 
Reignald Front-de-Boeuf, " to offer a hundred zecchins in ransom of 
theee horses and suits of armour.'' 

" It is sufficient,'* said the Disinherited Knight. " Half the sum 
my present necessities compel me to accept ; of the remaining half, 
distribute one moiety aiiiong yourselves, sir squires, and divide the 
other half betwixt the heralds and the pursuivants, and minstrels 
and attendants." 
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The squireSy with cap in hand and low reverences, expressed their 
deep sense of a courtesy and generosity not often practised, at least 
npon a scale so extensive. The Disinherited Enight then addressed 
his dÍBConrse to Baldwin, the squire of Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
** From your master/' said he, "I will accept neither arms nor ransom. 
Say to him, in my name, that onr strife is not ended — no, not till 
we have fonght as well with swords as with lances — as well on 
foot as on horseback. To this mortal quarrel he has himself defied 
me, and I shall not foiget the challenge. Meantime, let him be 
asBured that I hold him not as one of his companions, with whom I 
can with pleasure exchange conitesies, but rather as one with whom 
I stand npon terms of mortal defiance." 

"My master," answered Baldwin, "knows how to requite scom 
with scom, and blows with blows, as well as conrtesy with courtesy, 
Since you disdain to accept from him any share of the ransom at 
which you have lated the arms of the other knights, I must leave his 
armour and his horse here, being well assured that he will never 
deign to mount the one or wear the other." 

"You have spoken well, good squire," said the Disinherited 
Enight ; '^ well and boldly, as it beseemeth him to speak who answers 
tor an absent master. Leave not, however, the horse and armour 
here. Restore them to my master ; or, if he scoms to accept them, 
retain them, good friend, for thine own use. So far as they are 
mine, I bestow them upon you freely.** 

Baldwin made a deep obeisance, and retired with his companions ; 
and the Disinherited Knight entered the pavilion. 

" Thus far, Gurth," said he, addressing his attendant, "the reputa- 
tion of English chivalry hath not suflFered in my hands." 

" And I," said Gurth, " for a Saxon swine-herd, have not ill played 
the personage of a Norman squire-at-arms." 

" Yea, but," answered the Disinherited Enight, " thou hast ever 
kept me in anxiety lest thy clownish bearing should discover 
thee." 

" Tush !" said Gurth, " I fear discovery from nőne, saving my play- 
fellow, Wamba the Jester, of whom I could never discover whether 
he were most knave or fool. Yet I could scarce choose but laugh, 
when my old master passed so near to me, dreaming all the while 
that Gurth was keeping his porkers many a mile off, in the thickets 
and swamps of Rotherwood. If I am discovered ^" 

"Enough,"said the Disinherited Enight,"thou knowest mypromise/' 

" Nay, for that matter," said Gurth, " I will never fail my friend 
for fear of my skin-cutting. I have a tough hide, that will bear knife 
or scourge as well as any boar^s hide in my herd." 
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" Tmst me, I will reqtdte the risk you run for my lőve, Gurth," 
said the Elnight. " Meauwhile, I pray you to accept these ten pieces 
ofgold." 

«I am licher," said Gurtli, putting them intő his pouch, " tlian ever 
was swine-herd or bondsman.'' 

" Take this bag of gold to Ashby," continued his master, " and find 
out Isaac the Jew of Tork, and let him pay himself for the horse and 
arms with which his credit supplied me/' 

" Nay, by St. Dunstan," replied Gurth, « that I will not do." 

" How, knave," replied his master, " wilt thou not obey my com- 
mands?" 

''So they be honest, reasonable, and Ohristian commands/' replied 
Gurth; "but this is nőne of these. To suffer the Jew to pay him- 
self wonld be dishonest, for it would be cheating my master ; and 
unreasonable, for it were the part of a fool ; and unchristian, since it 
wonld be plnndering a believer to enrich an infídel.'' 

'^See him contented, however, thou stubbom variét," said the 
Disinherited Knight. 

*' I will do so," said Gurth, taking the bag under his cloak, and 
leaving the apartment ; " and it will go hard," he muttered, '^ but I 
content him with one-half of his own asking/' So saying, he departed, 
and left the Disinherited Knight to his own perplezed ruminations ; 
which, upon more accounts than it is now possible to communicate to 
the reader, were of a nature peculiarly agitating and painfuL 

We must now change the scene to the village of Ashby, or rather 
to a country house in its vicinity belouging to a wealthy Israelite, 
with whom Isaac, his daughter, and retinue, had taken up their quar- 
ters ; the Jews, it is well known, being as liberal in exercising the 
duties of hospitaUty and charíty among their own people, as they 
were alleged to be reluctant and churlish in extending them to those 
whom they termed Gentiles, and whose treatment of them certainly 
meríted little hospitality at their hand. 

In an apartment, small indeed, but richly fiimished with decora- 
tions of an Orientál taste, Bebecca was seated on a heap of embroi- 
dered cushions, which, piled along a low platform that surrounded 
the chamber, Berved, liké the estrada of the Spaniards, instead of 
chairs and stools. She was watching the motions of her father with 
a look of anxious and fillial affection, while he paced the apartment 
with a dejected mién and disordered step ; sometimes clasping his 
hands together — sometimes casting his eyes to the roof of the apart- 
ment, as one who laboured under great mentái tribulation, "O 
Jacob !" he exclaimed, *' 0, all ye twelve Holy Fathers of our tribe ! 
what a losing adventure is this for one who hath duly ke|>t every jot 
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and tittle of the law of Moses — ^fífty zecchins wrenclied from me at 
one clutch, and by the talons of a tyrant !" 

"But, father," said Rebecca, "yon seemed to give the gold to 
Prince John willingly." 

" Willingly ? the hlotch of Egypt npon him ! Willingly, saidst 
thou ? Ay, as willingly as when, in the Gulf of Lyons, I flong over 
my merchandise to lighten the ship, while she laboured in the tem- 
pest— robed the seething billows in my choice silks — ^perfumed their 
briny foam with myrrh and aloea— enriched their cavems with gold 
and silver work ! And was not that an honr of nnutterable nűsery, 
though my own hands made the sacrifíce V 

** But it was a sacrifíce which Heaven exacted to savé onr lives," 
answered Eebecca, ^'and the God of onr fáthers has since blessed 
yonr store and yonr gettings.** 

'^ Ay/' answered Isaac, " but if the tyrant lays hold on them as he 
did to-day, and compels me to smile while he is robbing mel O 
danghter, disinheiited and wandering as we are, the worst evil which 
befalls our race is, that when we are wronged and plundered, all the 
world langhs around, and we are compelled to suppress onr sense of 
injury, and to smile tamely, when we should revenge bravely," 

" Think not thns of it, my father," said Bebecca ; " we alsó have 
advantages. These Gfóntiles, emel and oppressive as they are, are 
in somé sort dependent on the dispersed children of Zion, whom they 
despise and persecute. Withont the aid of onr wealth, they could 
neither fnmish forth their hosts in war, nor their triumphs in peace ; 
and the gold which we lend them retums with increase to onr coffers. 
We are liké the herb which flonrisheth most when it is most trampled 
on. Evén this day's pageant had not proceeded withont the consent 
of the despised Jew, who fomished the means." 

^^Danghter," said Isaac, ^Hhon hast harped npon another string 
of sorrow. The goodly steed and the rich armonr, eqnal to the full 
profit of my adventure with onr Kirjath Jairim of Leicester — ^there 
is a dead loss too— ay, a loss which swallows np the gains of a week ; 
ay, of the space between two Sabbaths — and yet it may end better 
than I now think, for *tis a good yonth." 

" Assuredly," said Rebecca, " you shall not repent you of reqniting 
the good deed received of the stranger knight" 

" I trust 80, danghter," said Isaac, "and I trust too in the rebnild- 
ing of Zion ; bnt as well do I hope with my own bodily eyes to see 
the walls and battlements of the new Temple, as to see a Christian, 
yea, the very best of Christians, repay a debt to a Jew, nnless under 
úAe awe of the jndge and jailor/' 
So aaying, he resomed his disconteiitAd ^«2Ul tlitongh the apart- 
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ment ; and Bebeccai peroeiving that her attempts at consolation ovlj 
sérved to awaken new subjects of complaint, wisely desisted from her 
nnavailing efforts — a prudential line of conduct ; and we recommend 
to all who Bet up for comforteis and advisers to follow it in the liké 
drcumstances. 

The evening was now becoming dark, when a Jewish servant 
entered the apartment, and placed npon the table two silver lamps, 
fed with perjfamed oü; the richest wines, and the most delicate 
lefreshments, were at the same time displayed by another Israelitish 
domestic on a small ebony table, inlaid with silver ; for in the interior 
of their houaes the Jews refased themselves no expensive indulgences. 
At the same time the servant informed Isaao that a Nazarene 
(bo they tenned Ohristians, while conversing among themselves) 
desired to speak with him. He that would live by traffic must hold 
himself at the disposal of every one claiming business with him. 
Ifiaac at once leplaced on the table the imtasted glass of Greek wine 
which he had jnst laised to his lips, and saying hastily to his daughter, 
^* Bebecca, yeil thyself,^ commanded the stranger to be admitted. 

Jnst as Bebecca had dropped over her fíne featnres a screen of silver 
ganze which reached to her feet, the door opened, and Gurth entered, 
wrapt in the ample folds of his Norman mantle. His appearance was 
lather snspicioos than prepossessing, especially as, instead of doffing 
hÍ8 bonnet, he pnlled it still deeper over his rugged brow. 

"Art thou Isaac the Jew of York V said Gurth, in Saxon. 

"I am," leplied Isaac, in the same language (for his traffic had 
Tendered every tongue spoken in Britain famiUar to him) ; ''and who 
art thou ?" 

*' That is not to the purpose," answered Gurth. 

"Ab much aB my name is to thee," replied Isaac ; "for without 
knowing thine, how can I hold intercourse with thee V* 

" Easily," answered Gurth ; " I, being to pay money, must know 
that I deliver it to the right parson ; thou, who art to receive it, will 
not, I think, care very greatly by whose hands it is delivered." 

"O," said the Jew, "you are come to pay moneys? Holy Father 
Abiaham ! that altereth our relation to each other. And from whom 
doet thou bring it V* 

" From the Disinherited Knight," said Gurth, " victor in this da/s 
toumament. It is the price of the armour supplied to him by Kirjath 
Jaiiam of Leicester, on thy recommendation. The steed is restored 
to thy stable : I desire to know the amount of the sum which I am to 
pay for the armour." 

"I said he was a good youth !" exclaimed Isaac with joyCxLl^-xvsJAa.- 
tion. "A cap of wine will do thee no haim,'' lie oAd^^^^iíli^^iis^vsA 
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handing to the swine-herd a richer draught than Gurth liad ever before 
tasted, "And how mucii money,*' continued Isaac, " hast thou brought 
with theer 

"Holy Virgin !" said Gurth, setting down the cup, " what nectar 
tbese unbelieving dogs drink, while true Christians are fáin to quaíf 
ale as muddy and thick as the draff we give to hogs ! What money 
have I brought with me ]" continued the Saxon, when he had finÍ8hed 
this uncivil ejaculation; " evén but a small sum ; something in hand 
the whilst. What, Isaac ! thou must bear a conscience, though it be 
a Jewish one." 

"Nay, but," said Isaac, *'thy master has won goodly steeds and 
rich armours with the strength of his lance, and of his right hand — 
but 'tis a good youth — ^the Jew will take these in present payment, 
and Tender him back the surplus." 

" My master has disposed of them aLready," said Gurth. 

" Ah ! that was wrong,'' said the Jew, " that was the part of a fooL 
No Christians here could buy so many horses and armour — ^no Jew 
except myself would give him half the values. But thou hast a 
hundred zecchins with thee in that bag,^ said Isaac, prying under 
Gurth's cloak ; " it is a heavy one." 

" I have heads for crossbow bolts in it," said Gurth readily. 

*' Well, then," said Isaac, panting and hesitating between habitual 
lőve of gain and a new-born desire to be liberal in the present 
instance, ** if I should say that I would take eighty zecchins for the 
good steed and the rich armour, which leaves me not a guilder's 
profit, have you money to pay me V* 

" Barely," said Gurth, though the sum demanded was more reason- 
able than he expected, " and it will leave my master nigh pennilesa. 
Nevertheless, if such be your least offer, I must be content." 

*' Fül thyself another goblet of wine," said the Jew. " Ah ! eighty 
zecchins is too Httle. It leaveth no profit for the usages of the 
money ; and, besides, the good horse may have sufTered wrong in 
this day's encounter. 0, it was a hard and a dangerous meeting ! 
man and steed rushing on each other liké wild bulls of Bashan ! The 
borsé cannot but have had wrong." 

"And I say," replied Gurth, "he is sound, wind and limb ; and you 
may see him now, in your stable. And I say, over and above, that 
seventy zecchins is enough for the armour, and I hope a Chnstian's 
word is as good as a JeVs. If you will not take seventy, I will 
carry this bag" (and he shook it till the contents jingled) "back to 
my master." 

"Nay, nay!" said Isaac; "lay down the talents — ^the shekels — 
the eighty zecchins, and thou shalt see I will consider thee liberally." 
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Gurth at length complied ; and teliing out eighty zeccliins npon 
the table, the Jew delivered out to hím an aquittance for the horse 
and suit of armour. The JeVs hand trembled for J07 as he wnipped 
np the first seyenty pieces of gold. The last ten he told over with 
much deliberation, pausing, and saying something as he took each 
piece from the table, and dropped it intő his purse. It seemed as if 
his ayarice were stroggling with his better natnre, and compelling 
him to ponch zecchin after zecchin, while his generosity nrged him 
to Testőre somé part at least to his benefactor, or as a donation to 
his agent His whole speech ran nearly thus : — 

" Seventy-one — seventy-two ; thy master is a good youth — seventy- 
three, an excellent youth — seventy-four — that piece hath been clipt 
within the ring — seventy-five — ^and that looketh light of weight — 
eeventy-dx-when thy master wante money, let him come to Isaac of 
York — seventy-seven — ^that is, with reasonable security." Here he 
made a considerable pause, and Gurth had good hope that the last 
three pieces might escape the fate of their comrades ; but the 
enumeration proceeded. — " Seventy-eight — ^thou art a good fellow — 
seventy-nine — and deservest something for thyself ** 

Here the Jew paused again and looked at the last zecchin, intend- 
ing, doubtless, to bestow it upon Gurth. He weighed it upon the 
tip of his finger, and made it ring by dropping it upon the table. Had 
it rung too flaty or had it felt a hairbreadth too light, generosity had 
camed the day ; but, unhappily for Gurth, the chime was full and true, 
the zecchin plump, newly-coined, and a grain above weight. Isaac 
could not fínd in his heart to part with it, so dropt it intő his purse as 
if in absence of mind, with the words, ** Eighty completes the tale, and 
I trust thy master will reward thee handsomely. " Surely," he added, 
looking eaniestly at the bag, ** thou hast more coins in that pouch 1** 

Gurth grinned, which was his nearest approach to a laugh, as he 
replied, ** About the same quantity which thou hast just told over so 
carefolly." He then földed the quittance, and put it under his cap, 
adding, " Peril of thy beard, Jew; see that this be full and ample l" 
He fíUed himself, unbidden, a third goblet of wine, and left the 
apartment without ceremony. 

"Rebecca," said the Jew, "that Ishmaelite hath gone somewhat 
beyond me. Nevertheless, his master is a good youth — ^ay, and I am 
well pleased that he hath gained shekels of gold and shekels of silver, 
evén by the speed of his horse and by the strength of his lance, which, 
liké that of Gk>liath the Philistine, might vie with a weaver's beam.'* 

As he tumed to receive Eebecca's answer, he observed that during 
his chaffering with Gurth she had left the apartment unperceived. 

In the meanwhile, Gurth had descended the stair, and, having 
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reached the dark utte-chamber or hall, waa pnzzling aboot to discorer 
the entraace, when b figim in whiU, ahown by a small ailver lamp 
which the held in her hond, beckoned him into a üde apartmeot. 
Qortli had somé reluctance to obey the Bnmmoiia. Bongh and 
impetnous aa a wild boar, where only earthly force wos to be appre- 
bended, be had all the characteriatic temoB of a Saxon lespecting 
fauna, foreat-fiends, white wornen, and the whole of the anpetatitioiia 
which his ancest^na had bronght wiüi tbem Srom the wilds of 
Oermanj Be remembered, moteoTer, that he waa in the honse of a 
Jew a people who beeidea 
the otber onanuable qnal 
itiea whioh popnlar report 
aacnbed to them, were anp- 
poaed to be piofound ne 
cromancen and cabaliste. 
Nevertheless, after a mo- 
ment's panse, he obeyed the 
beckoning BoninionB of the 
apparítion, and followed 
her intő the apartmeut 
which ebe indicated, wheie 
he fbund to hÍB joyfiil sor- 
prise that hia fair guide vas 
I the beantiful Jewess wbom 
be had seen at the tourna- 
men^ and a ahort time in 
her foüier'a apartment, 

She Bsked him the pa> 
tioilara of his tranaaction 
with laaac, which he de- 
tailed accuiatelj. 
" Uy latber did bot jeet 
wittb thee, good fellow," aaid Bebecca, "he owea thy uuwter deepet 
kindnees than theae anne and steed could pay, wete their value 
tenfold, Wtat eum didat thon pay my íathei evén nowl" 
" Eighty zewhins," eaid Oorth, surpriaed at the queation. 
" In thia piirae," eaid Kebecca, " tbou wilt find a hundred. Beston 
to thy maater that which is hia due, and eurich thyeelf with Üi» 
remainder. Uaste- — begone — atay not to render thanks ! and bewara 
howyoupaafl through this crowdedtowu, where thon mayst eaaily loee 
both thy burdenand thylife. Eeuben," sbe added, clapping her banda 
togethei, " light forth this atrangei, and £ail not to draw lock and bar 
behiud him." 
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Beuben, a dark-browed and black-bearded Isiaelite, obejed her 
BammoDay with a toich in his hand ; undid the outward door of the 
house, and, conducting Gorth across a paved couit, let hím out 
throngli a wicket in the entrance-gate, wliich he cloeed behind hínn 
with such bolts and chains as would well have become that of a prison. 

'' Bj St. Dnnstan,'' eaid Qnrth, as he stombled up the dark avenue, 
''this is no Jeweasy bnt an angel from heaven ! Ten zecchins írom 
Toj biaye young master — twenty írom this pearl of Zion — hoppy 
day ! Such another, Gnrth, will redeem thy bondage, and make thee 
a brother as free of thy goild as the best. And then do I lay down 
my swine-herd's hom and staff, and take the freeman's sword and 
buckler, and follow my young master to the death, without hiding 
either my ÜEtce or my name." 



CHAPTER XI. 

1«( OuiZaio. Stand, sir, and tbrow ns tliat you have abont yoa. 
If not, we'll make yoa sit, and rifle you. 

Spud. Sir, we are nndone 1 these are the yillains 
That all the travellers do fear so mnch. 

Val My frlends, 

Itt OuL That's not so, sir, we are your enemies. 

2dOut. Feacel we'll hear him. 

9d (ha. Ay, by my beard, will we ; 
For he's a proper man. 

Two Gentlemen of Verorux. 

Thb noctumal adventures of Qurth were not yet concluded ; indeed 
he himself became partly of that mind, when, after passing one 
or two straggling houses which stood in the outskirts of the yiUage, 
he fonnd himself in a deep lane, ruuning between two banks over- 
grown with hazel and holly, while here and there a dwarf oak íiung 
its arms altogether across the path. The lane was moreover much 
rutted and broken up by the carriagea which had recently trans- 
ported articles of various kinds to the toumament ; and it was dark, 
for the banks and bushes intercepted the light of the harvest moon. 

From the yiUage were heard the distant sounds of revelry, mixed 
occaaionally with loud laughter, sometimes broken by screams, and 
Bometimes by wild strains of distant music. All these sounds inti- 
TnfttíTig the disorderly state of the town, crowded with military nobles 
and their dissolute attendants, gave Gurth somé uneasiness. " The 
Jewess was right," he said to himself. " By Heaven and St. Dunstan, 
I would I were safe at my joumey's end with all this treasure 1 Here 
are such numbers, I will not say of arrant thieves, but of errant 
knights and errant squires, errant monks and errant minstrels, 
enant jugglers and enant jesters, that a man with a single merk 
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would be in danger, mach more a poor swine-lierd with a whole bag- 
fal of zecchins. Would I were out of the shade of these infemal 
bushes, that I might at least see any of St. NichoW clerks before 
they spring on my shoulders. 

Gurth accordingly hastened his pace, in order to gain the open 
common to whicb the lane led, but was not so fortunate as to accom- 
plish his object. Just as he had attained the upper end of the lane, 
where the underwood was thickest, four men sprang upon him, evén 
as his fears anticipated, two from each side of the road, and seized 
him 80 fást, that resistance, if at fírst practicable, would have been 
now too laté. " Surrender your charge," said one of them ; *' we are 
the deliverers of the commonwealth,who ease every man of his burden.' 

"You shall not ease me of mine so lightly," muttered Gurth, 
whose surly honesty could not be tamed evén by the pressure of 
immediate violence, " had I it but in my power to give thee three 
strokes in its defence." 

" We shall see that presently," said the robber ; and, speaking to 
his companions, he added, " bring along the knave. I see he would 
have his head broken, as well as his purse cut, and so be let blood in 
two veins at once." 

Gurth was hurried along agreeably to this mandate, and having 
been dragged somewhat roughly over the bank, on the left-hand side 
of the lane, found himself in a straggling thicket, which lay betwixt 
it and the open common. He was compelled to follow his rough 
conductors intő the very depths of this cover, where they stopped 
unexpectedly in an irregular open space, free in a great measure from 
trees, and on which, therefore, the beams of the moon feli without 
much interruption from boughs and leaves. Here his captors were 
joined by two other persons, apparently belonging to the gang. They 
had short swords by their sides, and quarter-staves in their hands, and 
Gurth could now observe that all six wore visors, which rendered 
their occupation a matter of no question, evén had their former 
proceedings left it in doubt. 

" What money hast thou, churl 1" said one of the thieves. 

" Thirty zecchins of my own property," answered Gurth doggedly. 

"A forfeit — a forfeit," shouted the robbers ; "a Saxon hath thirty 
zecchins, and retums sober from a viUage ! An undeniable and 
unredeemable forleit of all he hath about him.'* 

" I hoarded it to purchase my freedom," said Gurth. 

"Thou art an ass,'* replied one of the thieves ; "three quarts of 
double ale had rendered thee as free as thy master, ay, and freer too, 
if he be a Saxon liké thyself.'' 

** A sad truth,'' replied Gurth ; " but if these same thirty zecchins 
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wUl buy my fireedom £com you, uuloose my hands, aud I will pay 
them to you.** 

" Hold,'' said one who seeined to ezercise Bome authority over the 
others; '^thie bag which thou beareet, as I can feel tíuough thy 
doak, containB moie coin than thou hast told us of.'' 

'' It is the good knight, my master^s/' answered Gorth ; " of which, 
aasoredly, I would not have spoken a word, had you been satis&ed 
with working your will upon mine own property." 

** Thou art an honest fellow/' replied the robber, '^ I warrant thee ; 
and we worship not St. Nioholas so devoutly but that thy thirty 
zecchins may yet escape, if thou deal uprightiy with us. Meantime 
render up thy trust for the time.'' So saying, he took from Gurth's 
breast the large leathem pouoh, in which the purse given him by 
Bebecca was endosed, as well as the rest of the zecchins and then 
continued his interxogation — ** Who is thy master V* 

« The Disinherited Knight," said Gurth. 

"Whose good lance," replied the robber, "won the prize in to- 
day's toumeyi What is his name and lineage V* 

^'It íb his pleasure,'' answered Gurth, ''that they be concealed; 
and firom me, aseuredly, you wül leam nought of them.'' 

** What is thine own name and lineage 1" 

** To teli that," said Gurth, '' might reveal my master's. 

^ Thou art a saucy groom," said the robber, " but of that anon. 
How oomes thy master by this gold ? is it of his inheritance, or by 
what meaxis hath it accrued to him ?" 

'' By his good lance,'' answered Gurth. '' These bags contain the 
miflom of íóur good horses, and four good suits of armour/' 

^ How much is there 1" demanded the robber. 

^' Two hundred zecchins." 

^'Only two hundred zecchins!" said the bandit; ^'your master 
hath dealt liberally by the vanquished, and put them to a cheap 
xanaom. Name those who paid the gold." 

Gurth did so. 

'' The armour and horse of the Templar Bnan de Bois-Guilbert, 
at what lansom were they held? — Thou seest thou canst not de- 
eeiye me." 

** My master," xeplied Gurth, " will take nought from the Templar 
•av« his life's-blood. They are on terma of mortal defiance, and 
eannot hold cx)urteous intercourse together." 

'' Indeed !" repeated the robber, and paused after he had said the 
word. "And what wert thou now doing at Ashby with such a 
cbarge in thy custodyl" 

^^I woit thither to rendér to Isaac the Jew of York," replied 

B 
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Gurth, " the price of a snit of armonr with which he fitted mj mastcr 
for this toumament." 

** And how mucii didst thon paj to Isaac ? — Methinks, to judge by 
weighty there is still two htindred zecchins in this ponch." 

" I paid to Isaac/' said the Saxon, ** eighty zecchins, and he re- 
stored me a hnndred in lien thereol" 

" How ! what l'' exclaimed all the robbers at once ; '' darest thou 
trifle with us, that tl^oxi teliest such improbable lies 1" 

"What I teli you/' said Gurth, ''is as tme as the moon is in 
heaven. Yon will fínd the jnst som in a silken purse within the 
leathem pouch, and separate írom the rest of the gold." 

" Bethink thee, man," said the Captain, " thon speakest of a Jew — 
of an Israelite, — as xmapt to restore gold as the dry sand of his 
deserts to retnm the cnp of water which the pilgrim spills npon them.'' 

** There is no more mercy in them/' said another of the banditti, 
« than in an nnbribed sheriffs officer." 

** It is, however, as I say," said Gurth. 

'' Strike a light instantly/' said the Oaptain ; " I will examine this 
said purse ; and if it be as this fellow says, the JeVs bountj is little 
less miraculous than the stream which relieved his fatheis in the 
wildemess.** 

A light was procured accordingly, and the robber proceeded to 
examine the purse. The others crowded around him, and evén two 
who had hold of Gurth relaxed their grasp while they stretched their 
necks to see the issue of the search. Availing himself of their negli- 
gence, by a sudden exertion of strength and activity, Gurth shook 
himself free of their hold, and might have escaped, could he have 
resolved to leave his master's property behind him. But such was 
no part ot his intention. He wrenched a quarter-staff from one of 
the fellows, struck down the Oaptain, who was altogether unaware of 
his purpose, and had well-nigh repossessed himself of the pouch and 
treasure. The thieves, however, were too nimble for him, and again 
secured both the bag and the trusty Gurth. 

** Knave !" said the Captain, getting up, '' thou hast broken íoy 
head ; and with other men of our sort thou wouldst íaie the woise 
for thy insolence. But thou shalt know thy íate instantly. First let 
US speak of thy master; the knight's matters must go before the 
squire's, according to the due order of chivalry. Stand thou £Euit in 
the mean time — if - thou stir again, thou shalt have that will make thee 
quiet for thy life. Comrades l" he then said, addressing his gang, 
" this purse is embroidered with Hebrew characters, and I well bé- 
liévé tiie yeoman's tale is true. The errant knight, his master, most 
neeás pass us toll-firee. He is tioo üke OMroebres for us to make 
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booty of him, smce dogs should not woiry dogs wliere wolves and 
foxes aie to be found in abnndance." 

^ Liké ns V* answered one of the gang ; " I should liké to hear 
how that is made good.** 

" Why, thon fool," answered the Captain, " is he not poor and dis- 
inherited as we are 1 Doth he not win his sabstance at the sword's 
point as we do ? Hath he not beaten Front-de-Boeuf and Malvoisin, 
evén as we wonld beat them if we could 1 Is he not the enemy to life 
and death of Biian de Bois-Quilbert, whom we have so mnch reason 
to fear ? And were all this otherwise, wouldst thou have ns show a 
worse conscience than an nnbelieveT) a Hebrew Jew V* 

" Nay, that were a shame," muttered the other fellow ; " and yet, 
when I served in the bánd of stout old Qandelyn, we had no such 
Bcruples of consdence. And this insolent peasant — ^he too, I warrant 
me, is to be dismissed scatheless ?" 

''Not if thou canst scathe him,'' replied the Captain. ''Here, 
fellow,** continued he, addressing Gurth, " canst thou use the staff, 
that thou start to it so readily ?" 

" I think," said Gurth, " thou shouldst be best able to reply to that 
question." 

" Nay, by my troth, thou gavest me a round knock/' replied the 
Captain ; " do as much for this fellow, and thou shalt pass scot-free ; 
and if thou dóst not — ^why, by my faith, as thou art such a sturdy 
knave, I think I must pay thy ransom myself. Take thy staff, 
Miller," he added, " and keep thy head ; and do you others let the 
fellow go, and give him a staff— th»^ is light enough to lay on 
loadby." 

The two champions being alike armed with quarter-staves, stepped 
forward intő the centre of the open space, in order to have the f ull 
benefít of the moonlight; the thieves in the meantime laughing, 
and crying to their comrade, " Miller ! beware thy toll-dish." The 
Miller, on the other hand, holding his quarter-stafif by the middle, 
and making it flourish round his head after the fashion which the 
French call fcnre le moulinet, exclaimed boastfully, " Come on, churl, 
an thou darest : thou shalt feel the strength of a miller's thumb !'' 

" If thou be'st a miller," answered Gurth undauntedly, making his 
weapon play around his head with equal dezterity, " thou art doubly 
a thief, and I, as a true man, bid thee defiance.'' 

So saying, the two champions closed together, and for a few minutes 
they displayed great equality in strength, courage, and skill, inter- 
cepting and retuming the blows of their adversary with the most 
lapid dexterity, while, from the continued clatter of their we&^TL^^ 
a p&naa at a diBtaiiőe migbt have supposed that Üi^^ nv^t^ ^\>\@^\ 
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■ix p«non» engaged on eacb üde. Ijeia olMtiiwte, and erén lem 
d&ngerou0 combats, hava been described in good heroic rerae ; tmt 
that oí Qmth and the Miller moet lemain uosung, for wuit oí a 
sacred poet to do jnstice to ite eventful pn^reís. Yet, though qnar- 
tec-stoC pUy be out of dB,te, what wa cftn íb proee we will do for theee 
boId champious. 

liong they fonght eqiully, nntil the Miller began to lose teinper at 
finding himaelf ao atoutly opposed, and at hearing the lai^hter of hii 
companiona, who, as usoal in ench cases, enjoyed hi» resation. Thii 
waa not a ifaite of mind favountble to the noble game of qnacter-ata% 




in which, as Íb ordinai; cadgel-playing, the utmoat coolnesa i> teqnl- 
úie ; and it gave Qiuth, whoee tempet waa steady, tbougb mrly , the 
opportunit; of acquiiing a decided adv&ntage, íd aTBÜing himMlf of 
wMcb he displayed great moateiy. 

The Miller preeaed furioiuly forward, dealii:^ blowB witb either end 
of hÍ8 weapon altemately, and itriving to come to balf-etaff distance, 
while Onrth defended himHelf against the attack, keeping bia handa 
abont a yard osnnder, and coToring himeelf by ahifting hia weapon 
with great celerity, bo as to piotect hia head and body. Thai did be 
maintain the defenaíTe, mating híi eye, foot, and hand keep trae time^ 
unti], obserrini; hia antagoniat to lose wind, ha darted Üie ataff at hii 
fi£a with bÍ8 left hand i and, n the Miller enduTonred to parry tha 
thnut, he aljd hia lig^t haud down to his left, and with the fali nring 
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of the weapon rtrack Mb opponent on the left side of the head, who 
instantl 7 measnred hia length on the greensward. 

** Well and yeomanly done !" shonted the robben ; *' &ir pUj and 
Old England for ever ! The Saxon hath saved both his porse and his 
hide, and the Miller has met his match." 

^ Thou mayst go thy wajn, mj friend," said the Capiain, addressing 
Gnrthy in spedal oonfiimation of the generál voice, *' and I will caose 
two of my oomrades to goide thee hj the best way to thy master's 
pavilion, and to gnard thee from night-walkers that might have les3 
tender oonaciences than onis ; for there is many a one of them npon 
the amble in snch a night as this. Take heed, however/' he added 
stemlj; ''lemember thon hast refosed to teli thy name — ask not 
after onrsy nor endeavonr to disoover who or what we are ; for, if 
thoa makeet snch an attempt, thou wilt come by worse fortane than 
has jet befitUeu thee.'' 

Qnrth thanked the Oaptain for his conrtesy, and promised to attend 
to his recominendation. Two of the outlaws, taking up their quarter- 
sta^es^and desíring Gurth'^ follow close in the rear, walked roundly 
forwBid along a by-path, which traversed the thicket and the broken 
gronnd adjacent to it. On the very verge of the thicket two men 
spoke to his condnctors, and receiving an answer in a whisper, with- 
drew intő the wood, and suffered them to pass nnmolested. This 
eircnmstance indnced Gurth to béliévé, both that the gang was strong 
in nnmbers, and that they kept regular goards aroond their place of 
rendezvons. 

When they arrived on the open heath, where Qurth might have 
had somé tronble in finding his road^, the thieves guided him straight 
forward to the top of a little eminenoe, whence he could see, spread 
beneath him in the moonlight, the palisades of the lists, the glim- 
mering payiHons pitched at either end, with the pennons which 
adomed them fluttering in the moonbeam, and from wnich could be 
heard the hum of the song with which the sentinels were beguiling 
their night-watoh. 

Here the thieves stopped. 

'* We go with you no £surthery'' said they; '4t were not safe that 
we should do so. Bemember the waming you have received — ^keep 
secret what has this night befEillen you, and you will' have no room 
to repent it — negleot what is now told you, and the Tower of London 
shall not protect you against our revenge." 

" Gk)od-night to you, kind sirs," said Gurth ; ** I shall remember 
your orders, and trust that there is no offence in wishing you a safer 
and an honester trade.** 

Thoa they partéd, the outlaws retuming in the direction from 
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whence they had come, and Gurth proceeding to the tent of his 
master, to whoin, notwithstanding the injunction he had leceived, he 
communicated the whole adventures of the evening. 

The Disinherited Knight was fíUed with astonishmenty no less at 
the generosity of Rebecca, by wMch, however, he resolved he wonld 
not profit, than that of the robbers, to whose profession such a quality 
seemed totallj foreign. His course of reflections upon these singolar 
circumstances was, however, intemipted by the necessity for tating 
repose, which the íatigue of the preceding day, and the propriety of 
refreshing himself for the morrow's enconnter, rendered alike indís- 
pensable. 

The knight, therefore, stretched himself for repose npon a rich 
couch, with which the tent was provided ; and the faithful Gurth, 
extending his hardy limbs npon a bear-skin which förmed a sort of 
carpet to the pavilion, laid himself across the opening of the tent, so 
that no one could enter without awakening him. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The heralds left their prickiiig ap and down, 
Now ringen tnunpets loud and clariou. 
There is no more to say, bnt eagt and west, 
In go the speares sadly in the rest. 
In goth the sharp spur intő the side, 
There see men who can just and who can ride ; 
There shiver shaftes upon shieldes ihick, 
He feeleth through the heart-spone the prick ; 
Up springen speares, twenty feet in height, 
Ont go the swordes to the silver bright ; 
The hekus they to-hewn and to-shred ; 
Ont bnrst the blood with stem streames red. 

Chaueer, 

MoRNiNG arose in nnclouded splendour, and ere the sun was mnch 
above the horizon, the idlest or the most eager of the spectators 
appeared on the common, moving to the lists as to a generál centre, 
in order to secure a favourable situation for yiewing the continoation 
of the expected games. 

The niarshals and their attendants appeared next on the field, 
together with the heralds, for the pnrpose of receiving the names of 
the knights who intended to jonst, with the side which each chose to 
espouse. This was a necessary precaution, in order to secure equality 
betwixt the two bodies who should be opposed to each other. 

According to due formality, the Disinherited Knight was to be 

considered as leader of the one body, while Brian de Bois-Gvilbert, 

who had been rated as having done second-best in the preceding day, 

was named űrst champion oí the otUei Xwsv^u TVíqo^ 'who had oon- 
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caired in the chaUenge adhered to his party, of course, excepting 
onlj Ralph de Yipont, whom his íall had rendered unfit so soon to 
put on his armonr. There was no want of distinguished and noble 
candidates to fíll np the ranks on either side. 

In íact, althongh the generál toumament, in which all knights 
fonght at once, was more dangerous than single encounters, they 
were, nevertheless, more freqnented and practised by the chivaby of 
the age. Manj IsdghtSy who had not sufficient conüdence in their 
own skill to defy a single adversarj of high repntation, were, never- 
thelesB, desiroQs of displaying their valour in the generál combat, 
where they might meet others with whom they were more upon an 
equality. On the present occasion, about fífty knights were inscribed 
as deairons of combating npon each side, when the maráhals declared 
that no more could be admitted, to the disappointment of several 
who were too laté in preferring their claim to be included. 

About the hour of ten o'dock the whole plain was crowded with 
horsemen, horsewomen, and foot-passengers, hastening to the tour- 
nament ; and shortly affcer a grand flourish of trumpets announced 
Prince John and his retinuey attended by many of those knights who 
meant to take share in the game, as weÚ as others who had no such . 
intention. 

About the same time arrived Cedric the Saxon, with the Lady 
Bowena, unattended, however, by Athelstane. This Saxon lord had 
arrayed his tall and strong person in armour, in order to take his 
place among the combatants ; and, considerably to the surprise of 
Cediic, had chosen to enlist himself on the part of the Knight Tem- 
plar. The Saxon, indeed, had remonstrated strongly with his friend 
npon the injudidous choice he had made of his party ; but he had 
only rct*^yed that sort of answer usually given by those who are more 
obstinate in following their own course, than strong in justifying it. 

His best, if not his only reason, for adhering to the party of Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, Athelstane had the prudence to keep to himself. 
Though his apathy of disposition prevented his taking any means to 
recommend himself to the Lady Eowena, he was, nevertheless, by no 
means insensible to her charms, and considered his unión with her as 
a matter already fixed beyond doubt, by the assent of Cedric and her 
other íriends. It had therefore been with smothered displeasure 
that the proud though indolent Lord of Coningsburgh beheld the 
yictor of the preceding day select Eowena as the object of that hon- 
our which it became Üs privilege to confer. In order to punish him 
for a preference which seemed to interfere with his own suit, Athel- 
stane, confident of his strength, and to whom his íiatterers, at least, 
ascribed great skill in aima, had determined not only \a ^t&'^'nv)^ ^<i^ 
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Disinlierited Knight of his powerful snocour, bnt, if an opportunity 
should oocur, to make him feel the weight of hifl battle-axe. 

De Biacy, and other kniglits attaohed to Prince John, in obedience 
to a hint &om him, had joined the party of the challengers, John 
being desirona to secore, if possible, the victory to that side. On the 
other hand, many other knights, both English and Norman, natives 
and stiangers, took part against the challengers, the more readily 
that the opposite bánd was to be led by so distinguished a champion 
as the Disinherited Knight had approved himself. 

Ab soon as Prince John observed that the destined queen of the 
day had arríved npon the fíeld, assuming that air of couitesy which 
sat well npon him when he was pleased to exhibit it, he rode forward 
to meet her, doffed his bonnet, and, aHghting from his horse, assisted 
the Lady Bowena from her saddle, while his foUowers tmcoyered at 
the same time, and one of the most distinguished dismoonted to hold 
her palfrey. 

'^ It is thns,^ said Prince John, *' that we set the dutifol example 
of loyalty to the Queen of Lőve and Beauty, and are ourselves her 
guide to the throne which she must this day occupy. Ladies," he 
said, "attend your Queen, as you wish in your tum to be dis- 
tinguished by liké honours." 

So saying, the Prince marshalled Bowena to the seat of honour 
opposite his own, while the fairest and most distinguished ladies pre- 
sent crowded after her to obtain places as near as possíble to their 
temporary sovereign. 

No sooner was Bowena seated, than a borst of music, half-drowned 
by the shouts of the multitude, greeted her new dignity. MeantimOi 
the sun shone fíerce and bnght upon the polished arms of the 
knights of either side, who crowded the opposite extremities of the 
lists, and held eager conference together conceming the best mode of 
arranging their line of battle, and supporting the conflict. 

The heralds then proclaimed silence until the laws of the toumey 
should be rehearsed. These were calculated in somé degree to abate 
the dangers of the day ; a precaution the more necessary, as the con- 
flict was to be maintained with sharp swords and pointed lances. 

The champions were therefore prohibited to thrust with the sword, 
and were confíned to striking. A knight, it was announced, might 
use a mace or battle-axe at pleasure, but the dagger was a prohibited 
weapon. A knight unhorsed might renew the űght on foot with any 
other on the opposite side in the same predicament ; but mounted 
horsemen were in that case forbidden to assail him. When any 
knight could force his antagonist to the extremity of the lists, so as 
to touch the palisade with his person or arms, such opponent was 
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obUged to yidd hinuálf vanqiUBlied, and hÍ0 armoar and horse were 
plaoed at the dispoeal of tho conqueror. A knight thus overcome 
was not pennitted to take fortíieír share in the combat. If any com- 
batant waa stmek down, and nnable to recover bis feet, bis squire or 
page migbt enter tbe lista, and diag bis master out of tbe press ; but 
in that caee tbe knigbt was adjndged vanquisbed, and bis anns and 
boise declared forfeited. Tbe combat was to cease as soon as Prince 
Jobn sbould tbiow down bis leading-staff, or truncbeon ; anotber 
precantion osually taken to pievent tbe nnnecessary effusion of blood 
by tbe too long endnrance of a sport so desperate. Any knigbt 
breaking tbe mles of tbe tournament, or otberwise transgressing tbe 
xnles of bononrable cbivaby, was liable to be stript of bis arms, and, 
baying bis sbield reversed, to be placed in tbat posture astride upon 
tbe bars of tbe palisade, and exposed to public derision, in punisb- 
ment of bis nnknigbtly condact. Having announced tbese pre- 
cautionsy tbe beralds concluded witb an exbortation to eacb good 
knigbt to do bis duty, and to merít íayoiir from tbe Queen of Beauty 
and of Lőve. 

Tbis proclamation baving been made, tbe beralds witbdrew to 
tbeir stations. Tbe knigbts, entering at eitber end of tbe lists in 
long procession, arranged tbemselves in a double fíle, precisely 
opposite to eacb otber, tbe leader of eacb party being in tbe centre 
of tbe foremost ránk, a pest wbicb be did not occupy until eacb bad 
carefolly arranged tbe ranks of bis party, and stationed eyery one in 
bisplace. 

It was a goodly, and at tbe same time an anxioos sigbt, to bebold 
80 many gallant cbampions^ monnted biavely, and armed ricbly, 
stand ready prepared for an encounter so formidable, seated on tbeir 
war-saddles liké so many piUars of irón, and awaiting tbe signal of 
encounter witb tbe same ardoor as tbeir generous steeds, wbicb, by 
neigbing and pawing tbe ground, gave signal of tbeir impatience. 

As yet tbe knigbts beid tbeir long lances nprigbt, tbeir brigbt 
points glancing to tbe sna, and tbe streamers witb wbicb tbey were 
decorated flnttering over tbe plumage of tbe belmets. Tbus tbey 
remained wbile tbe marsbals of tbe fíeld sui'veyed tbeir ranks witb 
tbe utmost exactness, lest eitber party bad more or fewer tban the 
appointed number. Tbe tale was found exactly complete. Tbe 
marsbals tben witbdrew from tbe lists, and William de Wyvil, witb 
a Yoice of tbunder, pronounced tbe signal words — Laissez alUr ! Tbe 
trompets sonnded as be spoke — tbe spears of tbe cbampions were at 
once lowered and placed in tbe rests — ^tbe spurs were dasbed into 
tbe flanks of tbe borses, and tbe two foremost ranks of eitber party 
rosbed npon^eacb otber in fali gallop, and met in tbe middle of tbe 



lúu with a shock, the sound of which waa heard at a mile'e distance. 
The rear lank of each party advanced at a Blower pace to Buetain 
the defeated, and foUow np tbe euccess of the victora of their party. 

Tlie conaequencea of the encounter were not iiutantly seen, for 
the duat raJBed by the trampling of ao many steeda darkened the air, 
and it vae a miniite ere the aazious epectatara could aee the &te of 
the encouDtei. When the fli^ht becam^ Tiúble, half the knights on 
each úde were dismounted, somé by the dezteritj of their adyersarj'B 
lance — somé hj the Buprior weight and streagth of opponeata, 
which had bome dowB both howe and mán — somé lay atretched on 
earth as if never more to riae— eome had already gsined their feet, 
and were dosing bánd to bánd with those of their antagoniata who 




were in the same predicament — and eeveral on both sides, who had 
receiVed wonnds by which they were disabled, were atopping their 
blood with their scarfii, and endeavonrii^ to eitricate themaelyes 
from the tnmnlt. The moanted kmgbts, whose lancea had been 
almost ftll broken by the fnry of the enconnter, weie now clösely 
engaged with their aworda, ghontii^ their war-criea, and exchanging 
buffets, as if hononr and life depended on the issne of tbe combat. 

The tnmnlt was piesently increased by the advance of tbe second 
ránk on either aide, which, aoting as a reserre, now ruahed on to aid 
Üieir companions. The followeia of Brian de Bois-Gmlbert shouted 
— "Hal Beau-teamt I Beau-ieant l^ — For the Temple — For the 
Templel" The oppodte party shouted in anawei — "Detiiehadol 

t Bam-want inu üiB aiims of Uh Tímplsrs' bMmer, wliLeh wu hilf bUek. halt 
wbit*, to intimite, It li safd. thit they were cudld and tiii «iw 
bat black ud tcnibte (awudi Infldelg. 



The champions Űme encoimteniig each ottter with the ntmost 
fmy, and with altemate raceen, the tide oí battle seemed to flow 
nOT tovud tha Bontheni, now towaid the nonhem estremitr of 
the liata, aa the one or the otber partf prevailed. Meantime the 
dai^ of the blows and the ahonts of the combatanta mixed feailully 
witli the eoimd of the tmmpeta, and drowned the groana of those 
who feli, and iay rolHng defenceless beneath the feet of the hones. 
The ^leadid aimonr of the combatanta was now defaced with duat 
and blood, and gave way at eyeiy stroke of tbe aword and battle-ax& 
The gt^ plumage, shorn &oin the creBta, diifted upon tbe breeze 




üke anow-flakea. AH that waa beantiful and gracefiil ín the martiol 
amj had diaappeared, and what wae now viáble was onlf calcUlated 
to awake tenor or compaesion. 

Tet aach ia the foice of habit, that not onlj the vulgar epectators, 
irho are natnrally attracted hy aighta of horror, hnt evén the ladies 
of distinction who crowded the galleries, aaw the conflict with a 
thrilling intereat certainly, but withont a wish to withdraw their 
eyea from a dgbt so terrihle. Here and there, indeed, a fair cbeek 
might tnm pale, or a faint acream might be heard, as a lover, a 
brother, or a huaband waa etruck frora hia horse. But, in generál, 
the ladiea aninnd eneontaged the combatanta, not only bj clapping 
tbúi banda and waving their veile and kerchiets, but evcn hy 
exclaúuing, "Brave lance ! Good sword !" when any succeaafnl 
thmat or blow took place nnder their observatioo. 

Such being tha íjitereat taken b^ the fair aez in thia bloody game. 
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ihat of the mea is the maze easUy nndetstood. It shoited itself in 
loud acclamatíons npon eveiy change of fortone, while all eyes were 
80 liveted on the lista, that the spectaton seemed aa ií they them- 
Belyea had dealt and received the blows which were there 80 freely 
bestowed. And between eyerj panse was heaid the Toioe of the 
heralda, exclaímingy '' Fight on, biaye knighto ! Man diea, bnt gloij 
lives ! Fight on---death is better than defeat ! Fight on, biaye 
knights, for bright eyee behold jonr deeda !" 

Amid the varied fortonee of the combat, the ejes of all endea- 
youred to discover the leaders of each bánd, who, mingling in the 
thick of the fight, enconiaged their companions both by yoice and 
example. Both displayed great feato of gallantry, nor did either 
Bois-Guilbeit or the Disinherited Knight fínd in the ranks opposed 
to them a champion who coald be tenned their unquestioned match. 
They repeatedly endeavoured to single out each other, spnrredby 
mutual animosity, and aware that the £gi11 of either leader might be 
considered'as decisive of yictoiy. Such, however, was the crowd 
and confusiou, that, duríng the earlier part of the conflict, their 
efforts to méet were nnayaÜing, and they were repeatedly sepaí^ted 
by the eagemess of their íollowers, eadi of whom was anxious to 
win hononr, by meaanring hia strength agsinat the leader of the 
opposite porty, 

But when the fiéld became thin by the munben on either side who, 
having yielded themselyei yanqniáhedi had been compelled to the 
extremity of the lista, or been othtirwiae rendered incapable of con- 
tinaing the strife, the Templar and the Disinherited Knight at 
length encountered hand to hand, with all the fury that mortal 
animosity, joined to rivalry of hononr, conld inspire. Such was the 
address of each in parrying and stnking, that tiie spectators broke 
forth intő a unanimous and inyoluntary shout, ezpreasiye of their 
deHght and admiration. 

But at this moment the party of the Disinherited Knight had the 
worst ; the gigantic arm of Front-de-Boeuf on the one flank, and the 
ponderous strength of Athektane on the other, bearing down and 
dispersing those immediately exposed to them. Finding themselyes 
freed from their immediate antagonists, it seema to haye occnrred to 
both these knights at the same instant that they woold render the 
most decisive advantage to their party by aiding the Templar in hia 
centest with his rival. Tuming their horsea, therefore, at the same 
moment, the Norman spurred against the Disinherited Knight on 
the one side and the Saxon on the other. It was ntterly imposaible 
that the object of thia unequal and unexpected aasault ooold hava 
susíaíned it, had he not been wamed \>7 a %«iist«i ccy fcom the 
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epectators, who oould not but take interest in one exposed to Buch 
disadvantage. 

*' Beware ! bewaxe ! Sir Didnherited !" was shouted bo universally, 
that the knight beeame aware of his danger ; and, etriking a fali 
blow at the Templar, he reined back his steed in the eame moment, 
•o as to eacape the chaige of Athelstane and Front-de-Bceuf. These 
knightB, therefore, their aim being thus eluded, ruahed from opposite 
aides betwizt the ola^ed of their attack and the Templar, abnost run- 
ning their horses against each other ere they could stop their career. 
Becoveiing thrá horses, however, and wheeling them round, the 
whole three porsued their united purpose of bearing to the earth 
the Disinherited Knight. 

Nothing conld have sayed him, except the remarkable strength 
and activity of the noble horse which he had won on the preceding 
day. 

This Btood him in the more stead, as the horse of Bois-Guilbert 
was wounded, and those of Front-de-BoBuf and Athelstane were both 
tired with the weight of their gigantic masters, dad in complete 
armovr, and with the preceding exertions of the day. The masterly 
horsemanahip of the Disinherited Knight, and the activity of the 
noble aninud which he monnted, enabled him for a few minutes to 
keep at sword's point his three antagonists, tnming and wheeling 
with the agility of a hawk npon the wing, keeping his enemies as 
far separate as he could, and mshing now against the one, now 
against the other, dealing sweeping blows with his' sword, without 
waiting to receive those which were aimed at him in retum. 

But although the lists rang with the applause of his dexterity, it 
was evident ihat he must at last be overpowered ; and the nobles 
around Prinoe John implored him with one voice to throw down his 
warder, and to savé so brave a knight from the disgrace of being 
overcome by odds. 

** Not I, by the light of Heayen !" answered Prinoe John ; "this 
■ame springal, who conceals his name, and despises our proffered 
hospitality, has already gained one prize, and may now afford to let 
others have their tum." As he spoke thus, an unexpected incident 
ohanged the fortnne of the day, 

There was among the ranks of the Disinherited Ejiight a champion 
in black armour, mounted on a black horse, large of size, taU, and to 
all appearance powerfol and strong, liké the rider by whom he was 
mounted. This knight, who boré on his shield no device of any kind, 
had hitherto evinced very little interest in the event of the fight, 
beating off with seeming ease those combatants who attacked him^ 
but neither punoii^ his advantages, nor himaeM aft^V\\w% ^sl'j ^^<b. 
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In short, he had hitherto acted the part lather of a spectator than of a 
party in the tonmament — a circmnstance which procnred him among 
the spectators the nanie of Le Noir Faineant, or the Black Slnggaid. 

At once this knight seemed to thiow aside his apath j, when he 
discoveied the leader of his party 8o hard hestead ; for, settíng spnis 
to his horse, which was quite fresh, he came to his aasistance liké a 
thnnderholt, ezclaiming in a voice liké a tnunpet-cail, '' Desdiehado, 
to the rescne !" It was high time ; for, while the DisLaherited Knight 
was piessíng npon the Templar, Front-de-Boenf had got nigh to him 
with his nplifted swoid ; bat ere the blow coold descend, the Sable 
Knight dealt a stroke on his head, which, glancing from the polished 
helmet, lighted with violence scarcelj abated on tíie chamfiron of the 
steed, and Front-de-Boeuf rolled on the ground, both horse and man 
equally stonned bj the fdry of the blow. Le Noir FadnearU then 
tomed his horse npon Athelstane of Comngsboigh ; and his own 
sword having been broken in his encount^ with Front-de-Boenf, he 
wrenched from the hand of the bnlky Saxon the battle-axe which he 
wielded, and, liké one familiar with the nse of the wei^n, bestowed 
him snch a blow upon the erest, ihat Athelstane alsó lay senseless on 
the fíeld. Having achieved this donble feat, for whidi he was the 
more highly applanded that it was totally unezpected from him, the 
knight seemed to resmne the sluggishness of his character, retoming 
calmlj to the northem extremity of the lists, leaving his leader to 
cope as he best conld with Brian de Bois-Gnilbert This was no 
longer matter of so mnch difficnlty as formerly. The Templai's 
horse had bled mach, and gaye way nnder the shock of the Diain- 
heiited Knighfs charge. Brian de Bois-Guilbert rolled on the field, 
encumbered with the stirrup, from which he was nnable to draw his 
foot fíis antagonist sprong from horseback, wayed his fatál sword 
over the head of his adversarj, and commanded him to yield him- 
self ; when Piince John, more moved bj the Templar's dangeroos 
situation than he had been by that of his riyal, saved him the 
mortitication of confedsing himself vanqmshed, by casting down his 
warder, and pntting an end to the conflict. 

It was, indeed, only the relics and embers of the fight which con- 
tinued to bum ; for of the few knights who still continned in the 
lists, the greater part had, by tacit consent, forbome the conflict for 
somé time, leaving it to be determined by the strife of the leaders. 

The squires, who had fonnd it a matter of danger and difficnlty to 

attend their masters dnring the engagement, now thronged intő the 

lists to pay their dutifal attendance to the wounded, who were removed 

with the utmost care and attention to the neighbonríng payiHons, or 

ío tbe quarten prepared for them in the ad^oining village. 
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Thns ended the memorable fíeld of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, one of 
the most gallantly contested tournaments of that age ; for althuugh 
only four knights, includÍBg one who was smothered by the beat of 
his armour, had died npon the fíeld, yet upwards of thirty were 
desperately wounded, four or five of whom never recovered. Several 
more weie disabled foi life, and those who escaped best carried the 
marka of the conflict to the grave with them. Hence it is aiways 
mentioned in the old records as the Oentle and Joyous Passage of 
Arms of Ashby. 

It being now the duty of Prince John to name the knight who had 
done best, he determined that the honour of the day remained with 
the knight whom the popular voice had termed Le Noir Faineant, 
It was pointed out to the Prinée, in impeachment of this decree, 
that the victory had been in fact won by the Disinherited Knight, 
who, in the course of the day, had overcome six champions with his 
own hand, and who had fínally unhorsed and struck down the leader 
of the opposite party. But Prince John adhered to his own opinion, 
on the ground that the Disinherited Eaűght and his party had lost 
the day, but for the powerfol assistance of the Knight of the Black 
Armour, to whom, therefore, he persisted in awarding the príze. 

To the surprise of all present, however, the knight thus preferred 
was nowhere to be found. He had left the lists immediately when 
the conflict ceased, and had been observed by somé spectators to 
move down one of the forest glades with the same slow pace and 
listless and indifferent manner which had procured him the epithet 
of the Black Sluggard. After he had been summoned twice by 
Bound of trumpet and prodamation of the heralds, it became neces- 
sary to name another to receive the honours which had been assigned 
to him. Prince John had now no further excuse for resisting the 
daim of the Disinherited Elnight, whom, therefore, he named the 
champion of the day. 

Through a fíeld slippery with blood, and encumbered with broken 
armour and the bodies of slain and wounded horses, the marshals of 
the lists again conducted the victor to the foot of Prince John's 
throne. 

" Disinherited Knight," said Prince John, " since by that title only 
you wiU consent to be known to us, we a second time award to you 
the honours of this toumament, and announce to you your right to 
claim and receive from the hands of the Queen of Lőve and Beauty 
the Chaplet of Honour which your valour has justly deserved." The 
Knight bowed low and gracefully, but retumed no answer. 

While the trumpets sounded, while the heralds strained their 
voices in proclaiming honour to the brave and. g\oTy \jö >íúfc V^^ávssi 
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— while ladies waved their eálken kerchieís and embroidered yeÜB, 
and while all lanks joined in a clamorous shoat oí ezultation, the 
marahals condacted the Disinherited Knight aoross the liats to the 
f oot of that throne of honour which was occnpied by the Lady Eowena. 

On the lower step of this throne the champion was made to kneel 
down. Indeed his whole action dnce the fight had ended seemed 
rather to have been upon the impulse of those around him than 
from his own free will ; and it was observed that he tottered as 
they guided hím the second time across the lists. Kowena, descend- 
ing from her station with a gracefül and dignified step, was about 
to place the chaplet which she held in her hand upon the hehnet 
of the champion, when the marshals exclaimed with one yoice, " It 
must not be thus — ^his head must be bare." The Elnight muttered 
faintly a f ew words, which were lost in the hollow of his hehnet, 
but their purport seemed to be a desire that his casque might not be 
removed. 

Whether from lőve of form, or from curiosity, the iwaTshaU paid 
no attention to his expressiona of reluotance, but unhehned him by 
outting the laces of his casque, and undoing the fástening of his 
görget When the hebnet was removed, the well-formed, yet miűr 
bumt features of a young man of twenty-five were seen, amidst a 
profusion of short feiir hsái. His countenance was as pale as deatbi 
and marked in one or two places with streaks of blood. 

Bowena had no sooner beheld him than she uttered a faint shriek ; 
but at once summoning up the energy of her disposition, and oomr 
pelling herself, as it were, to proceed, while her feme yet trembled 
with the violence of sudden emotion, she placed upon the droopiog 
head of the yictor the splendid chaplet which was the destined z»- 
ward of the day, and pronounced, in a dear and distinet tone, theie 
words : — " I bestow on thee this chaplet, Sir Knight, as the meed oí 
valour assigned to this day's victor." Here she paused a moment, and 
then fírmly added, '^ And upon brows more worthy could a wreath 
of chivalry never be placed !" 

The Knight stooped his head, and kissed the hand of the loToly 
Bovereign by whom his valour had been rewarded ; and then, mnlring 
yet farther iorward, lay prostrate at her feet. 

There was a generál constemation. Cedric, who had been struck 
mute by the sudden appearance of his banished son, now rushed 
forward, as if to separate him from Rowena. But this had been 
already accomplished by the marshals of the field, who, guessing the 
cause of Ivanhoe's swoon, had hastened to undo his armour, and 
found that the head of a lance had penetrated his breastplate, and 
inűicted ü woimd in his úde. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** Hero«8, approacli ! " Atiides thui aload, 
"Stand forth distinguUhed from the circling crowd, 
Te who by skill or manly force may claim, 
Yoor rivals to sarpass and merít fame. 
Thís eow, worth twenty oxen, is decreed, 
For him who farthest sends the wingM reed.** 

Iliad. 

The name of Ivanhoe was no sooner pronounced than it flew from 
mouth to mouth, with all the celerity with which eagerness could 
conyey and curiosity receiye it. It was not long ere it reached the 
cirde of the Prince, whose brow darkened as he heard the news. 
Looking around him, however, with an air of scom, " My lords/' 
said he, "and especially you, Sir Prior, what think ye of the doctrine 
the leamed teli ns, conceming innate attractions and antipathies. 
Methinks that I felt the presence of my brother's minion, evén when 
I least guessed whom yonder snit of armour enclosed." 

'* Front-de-BoBof must prepare to restore his fíef of Ivanhoe,'' said 
De Bracy, who, having discharged his part honouiably in the touma- 
ment, had laid his shield and helmet aside, and again mingled with 
the Prince's retinne. 

'* Aj," answered Waldemar Fitzurse, "this gallant is likely to 
ledaim the castle and manor which Richárd assigned to him, and 
which your highness's generosity has since given to Front-de-Boeuf." 

" Front-de-Boeu^" replied John, " is a man more willing to swallow 
three manors snch as Ivanhoe, than to disgorge one of them. For 
the rest, sirs, I hope nőne here will deny my right to confer the fíefs 
of the crown upon the faithful followers who are around me, and 
ready to perform the nsual military service, in the room of those who 
have wandered to foreign coiintries, and can neither render homage 
nor service when called upon." 

The andience were too much interested in the question not to 
prononnce the Prince's assumed right altogether indubitable. ''A 
generoos Prínce ! — a most noble Lord, who thus takes upon himself 
the task of rewarding his faithful followers !" 

Snch were the words which burst from the train, expectants all of 
them of similar grants at the expense of King Richard's followers 
and favourites, if indeed they had not as yet received such. Prior 
Aymer alsó assented to the generál proposition, observing, however, 
** That the blessed Jerusalem could not indeed be termed a foreign 
country. She was comnmnis mater — ^the mother of all Christians. 
But he saw not," he declared, " how the Enight of Ivanhoe could 
plead any oAvantage from tbia, since he" (the Pnoi) ^^ N7QA «s»Q3:»^ 
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that the crasaders, imder Eichard, had never proceeded much far- 
ther than Ascalon, which, as all the world kiiew, was a town of the 
Philistines, and entitled to nőne of the privileges of the Holy City.* 

Waldemar, whose curíosity had led him towards the place where 
Ivanhoe had fallen to the gronnd, now retumed. '' The gallant/' 
said he, " is likely to give yonr highness litüe disturbance, and to 
leave Front-de-Boeuf in the quiet possession of his gains — ^he is 
severely woTinded/* 

" Whatever becomes of him," said Prince John, *' he is victor of 
the day ; and were he tenfold our enemy, or the deyoted friend of 
our biother, which is perhaps the same, his wounds must be looked 
to— onr own physician shall attend him." 

A stem smile curled the Prínce's lip as he spoke. Waldemar 
Fitzorse hastened to reply that Ivanhoe was already removed ftom 
the lists, and in the custody of his friends. 

** I was somewhat afflicted," he said, ** to see the grief of the Queen 
of Lőve and Beanty, whose sovereignty of a day this event has 
changed intő mouming. I am not a man to be moved by a woman's 
lament for her lover, bnt this same Lady Rowena suppressed her 
sorrow with such dignity of manner, that it could only be discovered 
by her földed hands, and her tearless eye, which trembled as it 
remained fixed on the lifeless foim before her." 

" Who is this Lady Rowena," said Prince John, " of whom we 
have heard so much ?" 

" A Saxon heiress of large possessions," repUed the Prior Aymer ; 
** a rose of loveliness, and a jewel of wealth ; the fairest among a 
thousand, a bundle of myrrh, and a cluster of camphire." 

" We shall cheer her sorrows^" said Prince John, " and amend her 
blood, by wedding her to a Norman. She seems a minor, and must 
therefore be at our royal disposal in marriage. How sayest thou. De 
Bracy ? What thinkest thou of gaining fair lands and livings, by 
wedding a Saxon, after the fashion of the followers of the Con- 
queror ?" 

" If the lands are to my liking, my lord," answered De Bracy, " it 
will be hard to displease me with a bride ; and deeply will I hold 
myself bound to your highness for a good deed, which will fulfíl all 
promises made in favour of your servant and vassal." 

'< We will not forget it," said Prince John ; '^ and that we may 
instantly go to work, command our seneschal presently to order the 
attendance of the Lady Bowena and her company — that is, the rude 
churl her guardian, and the Saxon ox whom the Black Knight struck 
down in the toumament — ^upon this evening's banquet. De Bigot,* 
Me added to his Beneschali *' thou wüt ^woxd \]bi& o\U! tKOond sommont 
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to courteoudy «s to giatify the pride of these Saxons and make it 
impoaedble for them again to refuse ; although, by the bones of 
Becket, coxatesy to them is casting peark before swine." 

Prince John had proceeded thus £eur, and was aboutto give the 
■ignal for letiring from the lifits, when a small biliét was put intő 
hishand. 

''From whenoe?" said Prince John, looking at the person by 
whom it was delivered. 

"From foreign parts, my lord, but from whence I know not/' 
replied his attendant. ''A Frenchman brought it hither, who said 
he had ridden night and day to put it intő the hands of your highness." 

The Prinoe looked nanx>wly at the superscription, and then at the 
aeal, piacod so as to secure the flox-silk with which the biliét was 
surroundedi and which boré the impression of three fleurs-de-lis. 
John then opened the biliét with apparent agitation, which visibly 
and greatly increased when he had pemsed the contents, which 
were ezpressed in these words — 

^^ Táhő heed to y<íwr»el/, for the Dwü íb unchained I" 

The Prince turnéd as pale as death, looked fírst on the earth, and 
tiien to heaven, liké a man who has received news that sentence of 
exeoution has been passed upon him. Becovering Írom the first 
effects of his surprise, he took Waldemar Fitzurse and De Bracy 
ande, and put the biliét intő their hands successively. 

''It means/' he added, in a faltenng voice, "ihat my brother 
Bichard has obtained his fireedom.'' 

" This may be a falsé alarm, or a forged letter,'' said De Bracy. 

" It is France's own hand and seal," replied Prince John. 

" It is time, then," said Fitzurse, '' to draw our party to a head, 
either at York, or somé other centrical place. A few days later, and 
it will be indeed too laté. Tour highness must break short this 
preaent mummery." 

" The yeomen and commons,'' said De Bracy, " must not be dis- 
missed discontented for lack of their share in the sports." 

" The day,** said Waldemar, " is not yet very far spent — ^let the 
archers shoot a few rounds at the target, and the prize be adjudged. 
This will be an abundant fulfilment of the Princé's promises, so far 
as this herd of Sazon serfs is concemed." 

" I thank thee, Waldemar," said the Prince ; " thou remindest me, 
too, that I have a debt to pay to that insolent peasant who yesterday 
insulted our person. Oor banquet alsó shall go forward to-night as 
we proposed. Were this my last hour of power, it should be an hour 
sacred to revénge and to pleasure — ^let new cares come with tn- 
nKurroVB new da/*" 
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The soand of the trompets soon recalled those spectators who had 
already begun to leave the field ; and proclamatíon was made ihat 
Prince John, Buddenly called by high and peremptoiy public duties, 
held himself obliged to discontinue the entertainments of to-morrow's 
festivaL Nevertheless, that, unwilling so many good yeomen shonld 
depart without a tiial of skill, he was pleased to appoint them, before 
leaving the ground, presently to execute the competition of archeiy 
intended for the morrow. To the best archer a prize was to be 
awarded, being a bugle-hom monnted with silver, and a síiken 
baldríc richly omamented with a medallion of Saint Hubert^ the 
patron of sylvan sport. 

More than thirty yeomen at fírst presented themselves as com- 
petitors, several of whom were rangers and onder-keepers in the 
royal forests of Needwood and Chamwood. When, however, the 
archers understood with whom they were to be matched, npwards of 
twenty withdrew themselves from the contest, unwilling to enconnter 
the dishonour of almost certain defeat. For in those days the skill 
of each celebrated marksman was as well known for many miles 
round him, as the qnalities of a horse trained at Newmarket are 
familiar to those who frequent that celebrated meeting. 

The diminished list of competitors for sylvan fame still amonnted 
to eight. Prince John stepped from his royal seat to view more 
nearly the persons of these chosen yeomen, several of whom wore 
the royal livery. Having satisfied his curiosity by this investigation, 
he looked for the object of his resentment, whom he observed stand- 
ing on the same spot, and with the same composed countenance which 
he had exhibited upon the prefeeding day. 

" Fellow," said Prince John, " I guessed by thy insolent babble 
thon wert no true lover of the long-bow, and I see thou darest not 
adventnre thy skill among such merry-men as stand yonder." 

" Under favonr, sir," replied the yeoman, " I have another reason 
for refraining to shoot, besides the fearing discomfiture and disgrace. 

" And what is thy other reason ?" said Prince John, who, for somé 
cause which perhaps he could not himself have explained, felt a 
painfol curiosity respecting this individual. . 

" Because," replied the woodsman, " I know not if these yeomen 
and I are used to shoot at the same marks ; and because, moreover, 1 
know not how your grace might relish the winning of a third prize 
by one who has unwittingly fallen under your displeasure." 

Prince John coloured as he put the question, '^ What is thy name, 
yeoman?" 

" Locksley," answered the yeoman. 

" Then, Locksley,'' said Prince John, " thou shalt shoot in thy 
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tmn, when these yeomen have displayed their skill. If thou carriest 
the piize, I will add to it twenty nobles ; but if thou losest it, thou 
ahalt be stript of thy Lincoln green, and scourged out of the lists 
-with bowstringSy for a wordy and insolent braggart/' 

" And how if*I refuse to shoot on such a wager V* said the yeoman. 
** YouT grace's power, supported, as it is, by so niany men-at-arms, 
may indeed easily strip and acouige me, but cannot compel me to 
bend or to diaw my bow." 

" If thou refusest my fair proflfer/' said the Prince, " the Provost 
of the lists shaU cut thy bowstring, break thy bow and arrows, and 
ezpel thee from the presence as a faint-hearted craven." 

" This is no fair chance you put on me, proud Prince," said the 
yeomaUy ^' to compel me to penl myself against the best archers of 
Leicester and Staffordshire, under the penalty of infamy if they 
should overshoot me. Nevertheless, I will obey your pleasure." 

'' Look to him close, men-at-arms," said Prince John, ^' his heart 
is RÍnlríng ; I am jealous lest he attempt to escape the trial. And do 
you, good fellows, shoot boldly round ; a buck and a butt of wine are 
leady for your refreshment in yonder tent when the prize is won." 

A target was placed at the upper end of the southern avenue which 
led to the lists. The contending archers took their station in tum, 
at the bottom of the southern access ; the distance between that 
station and the mark allowing full distance for what was called a 
shot at rovers. The archers, having previously determined by lot 
their order of precedence, were to shoot each three shafts in succes- 
sion. The sports were regxdated by an officer of inferior ránk, termed 
the Provost of the games ; for the high rauk of the marshals of the 
lists would have been held degraded had they condescended to super- 
intend the sports of the yeomanry. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered their shafts 
yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four arrows, shot in succession, 
ten were fixed in the target, and the others ranged so near it that, 
considering the distance of the mark, it was accounted good archery. 
Of the ten shafts which hit the target, two within the inner riQg 
were shot by Hubert, a forester in the service of Malvoisin, who was 
accordingly pronounced victoríous. 

" Now, Locksley," said Prince John to the bold yeoman, with a 
bittér smile, " wilt thou try conclusions with Hubert, or wilt thou 
yield up bow, baldric, and quiver to the Provost of the sports ?" 

" Sith it be no better," said Locksley, " I am content to try my 
fortune ; on condition that when I have shot two shafts at yonder 
mark of Huberf s, he shall be bound to shoot one at that which I 
shall propose." 
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" That ü bnt fair," answerad Prince John, "Mid it aliáU not be 
lefused thee. If thoa dóst beat this btaggait, Hnb«t^ I will AU the 
bngle wíth BÍlver pannies for thee." 

" A ma& cau but do his bent," aiisweted Hubert ; " bnt mj gnmd- 
Edre drew a good loi^bow at Ha«tings, and I trost not to dishononr 
hU memory." 

The tbrmer torget was now remored, and a freeh one of the eame 
aize placed in its room. Hubett, who, as victor fn the fint tríal (J 
skill, had the r^ht to shoot fint, took his aim wíth graat detiberatioit, 
long mettsuring the dÍEtanca wíth his eye, white ha beid in bia hand 
hia bended bow, with the acrow placed on the atring. At length he 
made a atep forward, and Taisii^ the bow at the fnll stratch of hia 
lefc arm, tíll the centre oi giasping-placa was nigh levél with hia 
foce, he diew hia bowstIiI^t to hia etur. The bitow wbiatled throngh 
tba air, and Ughted 
within the innap ring 
of tbe target, bat not 
eiactlj in the centre. 

"Yon have not tir 
lowed for ths wind, 
Hnbeit," mid hii an- 
togoniat, bending hli 
bow, "otthat had beea 
a better ihot." 

80 aByiog, and with- 
ont ahowing tbe leaat 
anxiety to panae upon 
hia aim, Lockaley 
Btepped to the appoint«d 
ilation, and ahot hia 
arrow aa oarelesaly in 
,,,1 . ;,»»7.».^^ appeorauee aa if he had 
'■ -'^^^CoI^^S^^^*^- -^ noteven looked at the 
^^^^"^ mark. Hewaaapeaking 

abnoBt at tbe instant tbat tbe abaft left the bowatrii^, yet it alightad 
íb the target two inches nearer to tbe wbite apót whieh marked the 
centre than tbat of Hubert. 

" By the ligbt of Heaven !' 
Boffer tbat runagate knave U 
galiowa!" 

Hubert had but one aet apeech for all occaaiona. " An yoor high- 
nees were to hang ma," he aaid, " a raan can but do bia beat. Never- 
thelesa, my grandaire dtew a good bow " 




:^j 



" súd Prince John to Hubert, "an thon 
e thee, thoa art worthy of tha 
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" The foul fiend on thy giandBÍre and all his generation !'' inter- 
nipted John ; '* shoot, knave, and shoot th j best, or it ahall be the 
woTse for thee P' 

Thiis exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and not neglecting the 
caution which he had received irom his adversarj, he made the 
necessary allowance for a verj light air of wind which had just 
anaen, and shot so succesdfully, that hú arrow alighted in the veiy 
centre of the target. 

" A Hubert 1 a Hubert !'' shouted the populace, more interested in 
a known person than in a stranger. '^ In the dout 1 — ^in the clout 1 
*— a Hubert for ever !" 

** Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley,'' said the Prince, with 
an insulting smüe. 

** I will notch his shaft for hím, however/' replied Lockslej. 

And letting fij his arrow with a little more precaution than before, 
it lighted light upon that of his competitor, which it split to shivers. 
The people who stood around were so astonished at his wonderful 
dexterity, that thej could not evén give vént to their surprise in their 
nsual clamour, . '* This must be the deyil, and no man of flesh and 
bloody'' whispered the yeomen to each other ; *' such archer/ was 
xiever seen since a bow was iirst bent in Brítain.'' 

*' And now/' said Locksley, '^ I will crave jour grace's permission 
to plánt such a mark as is used in the north country ; and welcome 
every brave yeoman who shall ixy a shot at it to win a smüe from 
the bonnié láss he loves best." 

He then tumed to leave the lists. *' Let jour guards attend me,'' he 
saidy '* ií 70U please — I go but to cut a rod from the next willow-bush.'' 

Prince John made a signal that somé attendants should follow him 
in oase of his escape ; but the cry of '' Shame ! shame l** which burst 
from the multitude, induoed him to altér his ungenerous purpose. 

Locksley retumed almost instantly with a wülow wand about six 
íeet in length, perfectlj straight, and rather thicker than a man's 
thumb. He began to peel this with great composure, observing, at 
the same time, that to ask a good woodsman to shoot at a target so 
broad as had hitherto been used was to put shame upon his skill. 
" For his own part,** he said, " and in the land where he was bred, 
men would as soon take for their mark King Arthur's round-table, 
which held sixty knights around it. A child of seven years old," he 
said, " might hit yonder target with a heedless shaft ; but," added he, 
walking deliberately to the other end of the lists, and sticking the 
willow wand upright in the ground, " he that hits that rod at five- 
score yards, I call him an archer fit to bear both bow and quiver 
before a king, an it were the stout King Eichard himsell'' 
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" My grandsire," said Hubert, " drew a good bow at the battle of 
Hastings, and never shot at such a mark in his life — ^and neither will 
I. If this yeoman can cleave that rod, I give him the bucklers — or 
latber, I yield to the devil that is in his jerkin, and not to any humán 
skill ; a man can but do his best, and I wül not shoot where I am 
sure to miss. I might as well shoot at the edge of our parson's 
whittle, or at a wheat straw, or at a sunbeam, as at a twinkling white 
streak which I can hardly see." 

" Cowardly dog !" said Prince John. "Sirrah Locksley, do thou 
shoot ; but, if thou hittest such a mark, I will say thou art the first 
man ever did so. Howe'er it be, thou shalt not crow over us with á 
mere show of superior skill." 

'* I will do my best, as Hubert says,'' answered Locksley ; " no man 
can do more.'' 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the present occasion 
looked with attention to his weapon, and changed the string, which 
he thought was no longer truly round, having been a little frayed by 
the two former shots. He then took his aim with somé deliberation, 
and the multitude awaited the event in breathless silence. The archer 
yindicated their opinion of his skill : his arrow split the willow rod 
against which it was aimed. A jubilee of acchunations foUowed ; 
and evén Prince John, in admiration of Locksley's skill, lost for an 
instant his dislike to his person. '^ These twenty nobles,'' he said, 
*' which, with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine own ; we will 
make them íifty, if thou wilt take livery and service with us as a 
yeoman of our body guard, and be near to our person. For never 
did so strong a hand bend a bow, or so true an eye direct a shatt." 

" Pardon me, noble Prince," said Locksley ; " but I have vowed, 
that ií ever I take service, it should be with your royal brother King 
Bichard. These twenty nobles I leave to Hubert, who has this day 
drawn as brave a bow as his grandsire did at Hastings. Had his 
modesty not refused the trial, he would have hit the wand as well as L" 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluctance the bounty 
of the stranger ; and Locksley, anxious to escape farther observation, 
mixed with the crowd, and was seen no more. 

The victorious archer would not perhaps have escaped John's atten- 
tion so easily, had not that Prince had other subjects of anxious and 
more important meditation pressing upon his mind at that instant 
He called upon his Chamberlain as he gave the signal for retiring firom 
the lists, and commanded him instantly to gallop to Ashby, and seek 
out Isaac the Jew. '^ Teli the dog," he said, " to send me, before sun- 
down, two thousand crowns. He knows the security ; but thou mayest 
show him tbÍB ring for a tokén. TYve xe&t oi Wi& mcmfi;^ muat be paid 
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at York within síx days. If he neglects, I will have the tinbelieving 
villain's head. Look that thou pass him not ou the way ; for the 
dicumcised slave was displaying his stolen fíuery amongst us.^' 

So saying, the Prince resnined his horse, and retumed to Ashhy, 
the whole crowd breaking up and dispersing upon his retreat. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

In roügh magniílcence arrayed, 
When ancient Chivalry displayed 
The pomp of her heroic games, 
And crested chiefs aud tiosned dames 
Assembled, at the clarion's call, 
In Bome proud castle's high-arched hall 

Wartoü. 

Pbinob John held his high festival in the Castle of Ashby. This 
was not the same bnilding of which the stately ruins still interest the 
trayeller, and which was erected at a later period by the Lord Hast- 
ings, High Chamberlain of England, one of the fírst victims of the 
t^ianny of Bichard the Third, and yet better known as one of Shak- 
spere's chaiacters than by his historical fame. The castle and town 
of Ashby, at this time, belonged to Koger de Quincy, Earl of Win- 
chester, who, during the period of onr history, was absent in the 
Holy Land. Prince John, in the xneanwhile, occupied his castle, and 
disposed of his domains without scruple ; and seeking at present to 
dazzle inen's eyes by his hospitality and magnifícence, had given 
Qiders for great preparations, in order to render the banquet as 
aplendid as possible. 

The purveyors of the Prince, who exercised on this and other 
occasions the fnll authority of royalty, had swept the conntry of all 
that could be coUected which was esteemed fit for their master's table. 
Gnests alsó were invited in great numbers ; and in the necessity in 
which he then fonnd himself of courting popularity, Prince John had 
extended his invitation to a few distinguished Saxon and Danish 
fiunilies, as well as to the Norman nobility and gentry of the neigh- 
bonrhood. However despised and degraded on ordinary occasions, 
the great numbers of the Anglo-Saxons must necessarily render them 
formidable in the civil commotions which seemed approaching, and it 
was an obvious point of policy to secure popularity with their leaders. 

It was accordingly the Prince's intention, which he for somé time 
maintained, to treat these unwonted guests with a courtesy to which 
they had been little accustomed. But althongh no man with less 
Bcmple made his ordinary habits and feelings bend to hi& \xúj&ii«í&\>^SX> 
was the misfoitana of this Prince that his levity and -^X^o^asis^ n7^x^ 
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perpetoally breaking ont and nndoing all that had been gained by 
his previous dissimnlation. 

Of this fickle temper he gave a memoiable ezample in Ireland^ 
when sent thither by his father, Henry the Second, with the pnrpose 
of buying golden opinions of the inhabitants of that new and imp<»t« 
ant acquisition to the English crown. Upon this occasion the Irish 
chieftains contended which should first offer to the yonng Prince 
their loyal homage and the kiss of peace. Bnt, instead of receiving 
their salntations with conrtesy, John and his petnlant attendants 
could not resist the temptation of pnlling the long beards of the Iiish 
chieftains ; condnct which, as might have been expected, was highly 
resented by these insnlted dignitaries, and prodnced fatál conse- 
quences to the English domination in Ireland. It is necessary to 
keep these inconsistencies of John's character in yiew, that the reader 
may nnderotand his condnct dnring the present evening. 

In execntion of the resolntion which he had förmed dnring his 
cooler moments, Prince John received Cedric and Athelstane with 
distinguished conrtesy, and ezpresaed his disappointment, withont 
resentment, when the indisposition of Bowena was alleged by the 
former as a reason for her not attending npon his gracious sommona. 
Cedric and Athelstane were both dressed in the ancient Sazon garb, 
which, althongh not unhandsome in itself, and in the present instance 
composed of costly matenals, was so remote in shape and appearance 
from that of the other guests, that Prince John took great credit to 
himself with Waldemar Fitzurse for refraining from langhter at a 
sight which the fashion of the day rendered ridicnlons. Yet, in the 
eye of sober judgment, the short close tnnic and long mantle of the 
Sazons was a more gracefal as well as a more convenient dress than 
the garb of the Normans, whose under garment was a long donblet, 
so loose as to resemble a shirt or wa^oner's frock, oovered by a cloak 
of scanty dimensions, neither fit to defend the wearer from cold or 
from rain, and the only pnrpose of which appeared to be to display 
as much far, embroidery, and jewellery work as the ingennity of the 
tailor conld contrive to lay upon it. The Emperor Charlemagne, 
in whose reign they were first introdnoed, seems to haye been very 
sensible of the inconveniences arising írom the fashion of this gar*» 
ment. " In Heaven's name," said he, '^ to what pnrpose sérve these 
abridged cloaks 1 If we are in bed they are no cover, on horaeback 
they are no protection from the wind and rain, and when seated, they 
do not guard onr legs from the damp or the frost." 

Nevertheless, spite of this imperial objnrgation, the short cloaks 

continued in fashion down to the time of which we treat, and par* 

tdcularly among the pnnoea o£ tihe B.onBi^ ol Asi^xu They west 
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ÜMvafore in mdTeriMl nse among Prínce John'B courtáers; and the 
long manüe, whidh fonned the upper gannent of the Sazons, was 
hald in propottional deriáon. 

The gnests were seated at a tábla which groaned nnder the qnantity 
of good dheer. The nxunerous cooks who attended oa the Prince's 
progieasy having oterted all their art in yarying the forma in which 
the ordinarj proyisionB were senred up, had succeeded almost as well 
aa the modem profeBsors of the culinary art in rendering them per- 
fectly nnHke their natnral appearance. Beaides these dishes of 
domestio origin, there were varions delicacies brought from foreign 
párta, and a qnantity of rich paatry aa well aa of the aimnel-hread and 
wastle cakes whioh were only naed at the tablea of the higheat nobility. 
The banqnet waa crowned with the richeat winea, both foreign and 
domeftiot 

Buty thongh loxuriona, the Norman noblea were not, generallj 
spealdng, an intemperate race. Whüe indulging themaelvea in the 
pLeanuea of the table, thej aimed at delicacy, but avoided excesa, 
lOid were apt to attnbute gluttony and dronkennesa to the yanquished 
Saiona^ as yicea pecnliar to their inferior atation. Prínoe John, 
indeedy and thoee who oonrted hia pleaaure hj imitating hia foiblea, 
were apt to indnlge to exceas in the pleaaurea of the trencher and the 
goblet ; and indeed it ia well known that hia death waa occaaioned 
by a forfeit npon peachea and new ale. Hia oondnct, however, waa 
•n exception to the generál mannera of hia conntrymen. 

With aly gravity, interrupted only by priváté aigna to eaoh other, 
the Norman knighta and noblea beheld the ruder demeanour of Athel- 
atan^ and Cedrio at a banquet, to the form and faahion of which they 
were nnaccnatomed. And while their manners were thua the subject 
oí aaroaatio observation, the ontaught Saxona unwittingly trans- 
greeaed aeyeral of the arbitrary rolea eatabliahed for the regulation of 
•odety. Now it ia well known that a man may with more impunity 
be gnilty of an actual breach either of reál good breeding or of good 
morala, than appear ignorant of the moat minute point of fashiouable 
etiqnette. Thua Cedric, who dried hia handa with a towel, instead 
of auffenng the moiature to exhale by waving them gracefiilly in the 
air, inoorred more rídicule than hia companion Athelstane, when he 
•wállowed to hia own aingle ahare the whole of a large pasty com- 
poaed of the moat exquisite foreign delicacies, and termed at that 
time a Kamm-pie. When, however, it waa discovered, by a aeríoua 
croea-examination, that the Thane of Ooningaburgh (or Franklin, aa 
the Normana termed him) had no idea what he had been dcTouring, 
and that he had taken the contenta of the Karum-pi« iot \&t^ ^\A 
pigeona, wh^reas tbejr were ín &ct beccaftooea and iúg\i\áx^t,«k)L^ \á& 
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ignorance brought him in for an ample share of the ndicule which 
wonld haye been more justly bestowed on his gluttony. 

The long feast had at length its end ; and, while the goblet cir- 
culated freelj, men talked of the feats of the preceding toumament 
— of the unknown victor in the archery games— of the Black Knight, 
whose self-denial had induced him to withdraw from the honours he 
had won — ^and of the gallant Ivanhoe, who had so dearly bought the 
honouis of the day. The topics were treated with military frankness, 
and the jest and laugh went round the hall. The brow of Prince 
John alone was overclouded duiing these discussions ; somé over- 
poweríng care seemed agitating his mind, and it was only when he 
received occasional hints &om his attendants thát he seemed to take 
interest in what was passing aronnd him. On such occasions he 
would start up, quaff a cup of wine, as if to raise his spirits, and then 
mingle in the conversation hj somé observation made abmptly or at 
landom. 

" We drink this beaker/' said he, " to the health of Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe, champion of this Passage of Arms, and grieve that his 
wonnd renders him absent from our board. Let all fíU to the pledge, 
and especially Cedric of Botherwood, the worthy father of a son so 
promising." 

** No, my lord,'' replied Cedric, standing np, and piacing on the 
table his iintasted cup, '' I yield not the name of son to the disobe- 
dient youth, who at once despises my commands, and relinqnishes 
the manners and costoms of his fathers." 

" 'Tis impossible," cried Prince John, with well-feigned astonish- 
ment, '' that so gallant a knight should be an unworthy or disobedient 
son!" 

** Yet, my lord," answered Cedric, " so it is with this Wilfred. He 
left my homely dwelling to mingle with the gay nobility of your 
brother's court, where he leamed to do those tricks of horsemanship 
which you prize so highly. He left it contrary to my wish and 
command ; and in the days of Alfréd that would have been termed 
disobedience — ^ay, and a crime severely pimishable." 

" Alas !" replied Prince John, with a deep sigh of affected sym- 
pathy, " since your son was a foUower of my unhappy brother, it 
need not be enquired where or from whom he learned the lesson of 
filial disobedience." 

Tbus spake Prince John, wilfully forgetting that, of all the sons of 
Henry the Second, though no one was free from the charge, he himself 
had been most distinguished for rebellion and ingratitude to his father. 

'^I tbink," said he, after a momenf s pause, " that my brother pro- 
poaed to confer upon his favourite t\ve x\(í\l is\axLC(t ot l^enhoe." 
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" He did endow him with it,** answered Cediic ; " nor is it my least 
quanel with mj son that he stooped to hold, as a feudal Tassal, the 
Yery domains which his íáthers possessed in free and independent 
light." 

^'We shall then have yonr wiUing sanction, good Cedric,'' said 
Prince John, '* to confer this íief upon a person whose dignity wül 
not be diminished by holding land of the British crown. Sir 
Reginald Fiont-de-BoBnf,'' he said, tnming towards that Báron, 
^ I tmst you will so keep the goodly Barony of lyanhoe, that Sir 
Wilfred diall not incor his father's displeasore by again entering 
npon that fief.'' 

" By St. Anthony !'* answered the black-browed giant, " I will 
consent that yonr highness shall hold me a Sazon, if either Cedric 
or Wil£red, or the best that ever boré English blood, shall wrench 
írom me the gift with which your highness has graced me." 

"Whoever shall call thee Saxon, Sir Báron," replied Cedric, 
offended at a mode of expression by which the Normans frequently 
ezpressed their habitual contempt of the English, " will do thee an 
hononr as great as it is nndeserved." 

Front-de-Bosnf would have replied, but Prince John's petnlance 
and levity got the start. 

" Assnredly," said he, " my lords, the noble Cedric speaks truth ; 
and his race may daim precedence over ns as muchin the length of 
their pedigrees as in the longitnde of their cloaks." 

" They go before ns indeed in the field — ^as deer before dogs," said 
Malvoisin. 

** And with good right may they go before ns — ^forget not," said 
Prior Aymer, " the snperior decency and decorum of their manners." 

" Their eingular abstemiousness and temperance," said De Bracy, 
forgetting the plán which promised him a Saxon bride." 

" Together with the conrage and conduct," said Brian de Bois- 
Gnilbert, " by which they distinguished themselves at Hastings and 
elsewhere." 

While, with smooth and smiling cheek, the conrtiers, each in tum, 
foUowed their Prince's example, and aimed a shaft of ridicule at 
Cedric, the íáce of the Saxon became inflamed with passión, and he 
glanced his eyes fiercely from one to another, as if the quick succes- 
sion of 80 many injnries had prevented his replying to them in tum ; 
or liké a baited bnll, who, snrrounded by his tormentors, is at a loss 
to chóose from among them the immediate object of his revenge. At 
length he spoke, in a voice half choked with passión ; and, addressing 
himself to Prince John as the head and front of the offeüCfe '^\ííOö. V^ 
had receiyed^ " Whatever/' he said, " have "been. tlie io\^ie.^ wi^ tísírs^ 
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of OUT lace, a Saxon would have been held midering'*i' (the most 
emphatic term for abject worthlessness), ^' who sliould in his own hall, 
and wMle his own wine-cup passed, have tieated, or suffered to be 
treated, an unofPending guest, as your highness has this á&j beheld 
me used ; and whatever was the misfortune of our íathers on the fíeld 
of Hastings, those may at least be silent,'' here he looked at Front- 
de-B(Buf and the Templar, " who have within these few hours once 
and again lost eaddle and stirrup beforé the lance of a Saxon." 

" By my faith, a biting jest/' said Prínce John. " How liké you it, 
fúrs 1 Our Saxon subjects rise in spirit and courage ; become shrewd 
in wit, and bold in bearing, in these unsettled times. What say ye, 
my lords 1 By this good light, I hold it best to take our galleys, and 
retum to Normandyin time.'' 

<< For fear of the Saxons !'' said De Bracy, langhing ; '^ we should 
need no weapons but our hunting spears to bring these boars to bay." 

" A truce with your raillery, Sir Knights," said Fitzurse ; " and it 
were well/' he added, addressing the Prince, '^that your highneaB 
should assure the worthy Oedric there is no insult intended him by 
jests which must sound but harshly in the ear of a stranger." 

'^ Insult !'' answered Prince John, resuming his courtesy of demean- 
our ; " I trust it will not be thought that I could mean, or permit 
any to be offered in my presence. Here ! I fíll my cup to Cedric 
himself , since he refuses to pledge his son's health.'' 

The cup went round amid the well-dissembled applause of the 
courtiers, which, howeyer, fftiled to make the impression on the mind 
of the Saxon that had been designed. He was not naturally acate 
of perception, but those too much undervalued his understanding 
who deemed that this flattering compliment would obliterate the 
sense of the prior insult. He was silent, however, when the royal 
pledge again passed round, '' To Sir Athelstane of Coningsburgh.'' 

The knight made his obeisance, and showed his sense of the 
honour by draining a huge goblet in answer to it. 

^' And now, sirs," said Prince John, who began to be warmed with 
the wine which he had drank, " having done justice to our Saxon 
guests, we will pray of them somé requital to our courtesy. Worthy 
Thane,'' he continued, addressing Oedric, *' may we pray you to name 
to US somé Norman whose mention may least sully your mouth, and 
to wash down with a goblet of wine all bittemess which the sound 
may leave behind it V* 

t There was nothing accotmted so ignominious among the Saxons as to merít this 

dii^^raceftil epithet. Breu William the Conqueror, hated as he was by them. contitiuaá 

to dnw a cozisiderable aimy of Anglo-Saxons to his standard, by threatetdng to sllg- 

matise tboae wbo staycd at home as niderimg. BaithoUnus, I think, mentionsa similar 

pbrue wbieb had Uke infloencd on Üie Danen.— L. 1. 
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Fitzune arose while Prince John spoke, and, gliding behind the 
seat of the Saxon, whispered to him not to omit the opportimity of 
putting an end to nnkindneas betwixt the two races by naming Prince 
John. The Saxon leplied not to this politic insinuation, but, nsing 
np, and filling his cup to the brim, he addresaed Prince John in these 
woida : — ** Yonr highneas has required that I should name a Norman 
deserving to be remembered at our banquet. This, perchance, is a 
hard task, since it calls on the slave to sing the praises of the master 
— npon the yanqaished, while pressed by all the evils of conqnest, to 
sing the piaises of the conqneror. Yet I vrill name a Norman — ^the 
first in arms and in place — the best and the noblest of his race. And 
the lips that shall refase to pledge me to his well-eamed fame, I 
term £alse and dishonoored, and will so maintain them with my life 
— I qnaff this goblet to the health of Richárd the Lion-hearted !" 

Prince John, who had ezpected that his own name would have 
closed the Sazon's speech, started when that of his injnred brother 
was to unexpectedly introdnced. He raised mechanically the wine- 
cup to his lips, then instantly set it down, to view the demeanour of 
the company at this nnexpected proposal, which many of them felt 
it 88 nnKife to oppose as to comply with. Somé of them, ancient and 
experienoed courtiers, closely imitated the example of the Prince 
himself, raising the goblet to their lips, and again replacing it before 
them. There were many who, with a more generons feeling, ex- 
daimed, *' Long live King Richárd I and may he be speedily restored 
to US 1" And somé few, among whom were Front-de-Boeuf and the 
Templar, in sulién disdain suffered their goblets to stand untasted 
before them. But no man ventured directly to gainsay a pledge 
fílled to the health of the reigning monarch. 

Haying enjoyed his trinmph for about a minute, Oedric said to his 
companion, ** Up, noble Athelstane 1 we have remained here long 
enoogh, since we have requited the hospitable courtesy of Prince 
John's banquet. Those who wish to know farther of our rude Saxon 
manners must henceforth seek us in the homes of our fathers, since we 
have seen enough of royal banquets, and enough of Norman courtesy." 

So saying, he arose and left the banqueting room, followed by 
Athelstane, and by several other guests, who, partaking of the Saxon 
lineage, held themselves insulted by the sarcasms of Prince John and 
his courtiers. 

" By the bones of St. Thomas," said Prince John, as they retreated, 
" the Saxon churls have bome off the best of the day, and have re- 
treated with triumph." 

** Oondamahim ut, pocul<Uwn est/' said Piiox Aytn^T*, ^^ -sv^V^:^^ 
dnink^ and we have ebonted — it were time íre leit o\]űc -^mxft ^bj^xa? 
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The monk hath somé fair penitent to shiive to-night, that He is 
in such a huny to depart," said De Bracy. 

^'Not 80, Sir Knight," leplied the Abbot; ^but I must move 
seyeral miles forward this evening npon my homeward jonmej.'' 

** They are breaking up,'' said the Prince in a whisper to Fitznise ; 
^ their fears anticipate the event, and this coward Prior is the first to 
shrink from me." 

" Fear not, my Lord," said Waldemar ; " I will show him sach 
reasons as shall indnce him to jóin ns when we hold our meeting at 
Tork. Sir Prior/' he said, **1 must speak with you in privát^ 
before you mount your palfrey." 

The other guests were now fást dispersing, with the ezception of 
those immediately attached to Prince John's fcu^on, and his retinue. 

*' This, then, is the resolt of yoor advice," said the Prince, tnming 
an angry countenance upon Fitznrse ; ^ that I shonld be bearded at 
my own board by a dronken Saxon chnrl, and that, on the mere 
sound of my brother's name, men shonld fali off firom me as if I had 
the leprosy.* 

** Have patience, sir,'' replied his connsellor ; '* I might retort yonr 
accuBatíon, and blame the inconrideiate levity whioh foüed my dedgn 
and misled your own better judgment But this is no time for re- 
crimination. De Bracy and 1 will instantly go among these shuffling 
cowards, and conyince them they have gone too fai to recede." 

" It will be in vain," said Prince John, pacing the apartment wi^ 
disordered steps, and expressing himself with an agitation to which 
the wine he had drank partly contributed — " It will be in vain — ^they 
have seen the handwriting on the wall — ^they have marked the paw 
of the lion in the sand — ^they have heard his approaching roar shake 
the wood — nothing will reanimate their courage.'' 

" Would to God," said Fitzurse to De Bracy, ^that aught conld 
reanimate his own ! His brother's veiy name is an ague to him. 
Unhappy are the counsellois of a Prince who wants fortitade and 
perseverance alike in good and in eviL" 



CHAPTER XV. 

And yet he thinks— ha, ha, ha, ha— he thinkp 
I am the tool and servant of his will. 
Well, let it be ; throngh all the maze of tronblc 
Hifl plots and base oppression mnst create, 
m shape myself a way to higher fhings. 
And who will say 'tia wrong? 

Ba$ü, a TmgMif. 



No epider ever took more pains to repair the shattered meshes of 
Iiis web, tium did Waldemax ¥itzaiBe to teosiV^ vsl^ cftTobine ibe 
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Bcatteied members of Prince John'B cabal. Few of these weie 
attached to him from inclinationy and nőne írom personal r^aid. It 
"iras therefore necessaiy tliat Fitznrse shonld open to them new pios- 
pectB of adyantage, and remind them of those which they at present 
enjoyed. To the yonng and wild nobles, he held out the prospect of 
impnnished licence and nncontrolled reveliy ; to the ambitious, that 
of power, and to the covetous, that of increased wealth and extended 
domains. The leaders of the mercenaries receiyed a donation in gold ; 
an argoment the most penuasiye to their minds, and without which 
all others vonld haye proved in vain. PronúseB vére still more 
libeially distributed than money by this active agent ; and, in fíne, 
nothing was left ondone that conld determine the wavering, or animate 
the disheartened. The retnm of Eing Richárd he spoke of as an event 
altogether beyond the reach of probability ; yet vhen he observed, 
from the doubtfál looks and nncertain answers which he received, 
that this was the apprehension by which the minds of his accomplices 
were most hannted, he boldly treated that event, should it really 
take plaee, as one which onght not to altér their political calcolations. 
''If Bichard retoms,'' said Fitznrse, ''he retums to enrich his 
needy and impoverished crasaders at the expense of those who did 
not follow him to the Holy Land. He retnms to call to a fearful 
reckoning those who, dnring his absence, have done anght that can 
be constmed offence or encroachment npon either the laws of the 
land or the prívileges of the crown. He retums to avenge upon the 
Orders of the Temple and the Hospitál the preference which they 
showed to Philip of Francé dnring the wars in the Holy Land. He 
letoms, in fíne, to pnnish as a rebel every adherent of his brother 
Prince John. Are ye afraid of his power?'' continned the artful 
confídant of that Prince ; *' we acknowledge him a strong and valiant 
knight ; bnt these are not the days of King Arthur, when a champion 
conld encounter an army. If Eichard indeed comes back, it mnst be 
alone — ^unfollowed — ^nnfriended. The bones of his gaDant army 
have whitened the sands of Palestine. The few of his foUowers who 
have retnmed have straggled hither, liké this Wilfred of Ivanhoe, 
beggared and broken men. And what talk ye of Richard's right of 
birth 1** he proceeded, in answer to those who objected scmples on 
that head. '* Is Richard's title of primogeniture more decidedly cer- 
tain than that of Duke Róbert of Kormandy, the (Jonqueror^s eldest 
Bon ? And yet William the Red, and Henry, his second and third 
brothers, were successively preferred to him by the voiee of the 
nation. Róbert had every merít which can be pleaded for Richárd ; 
he was a boId knight, a good leader, generons to his Menda exid tA 
the chnxch, and, to erown the whcle, a cruttdec tsüi «b ^^mka^^L^iSfiit ^ 
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the Holy Sepulchre ; and yet he died a blind and miserable prisoner 
in the Castle of Cardif^ because he opposed himself to the wlll of the 
people, who chose that he shonld not rule over thenL It is our 
right/' he said, ** to choose írom the blood royal the prince who is 
best quaüfied to hold the sapreme power — that is," said he, correcting 
himself, *^ him whose election will best promote the interests of the 
nobility. In personal qnaliíications/' he added, " it was possible that 
Prince John might be inferior to his brother Bichard ; but when it 
was considered that the latter retnrned with the sword of vengeance 
in his hand, whUe the former held out rewards, immunities, prívüeges, 
wealth, and honours, it conld not be doubted which was the king 
whom in wisdom the nobility were called on to support" 

These, and many more arguments, somé adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of those whom he addressed, had the expected weight 
with the nobles of Prince John's faction. Most of them consented to 
attend the proposed meeting at York, for the purpose of making 
generál arrangements for piacing the crown upon the head of 
Prince John. 

It was laté at night, when, wom out and exhausted with his various 
exertions, however gratifíed with the result, Fitzurse, retuming to 
the Castle of Ashby, met with De Bracy, who had exchanged his 
banqueting garments for a short green kirtle, with hőse of the same 
cloth and colour, a leathem cap or head-piece, a short sword, a hom 
slung over his shoulder, a long-bow in his hand, and a bundle of 
arrows stuck in his beit. Had Fitzurse met this fígure in an outer 
apartment, he would have passed him without notice, as one of the 
yeomen of the guard ; but fínding him in the inner hall, he looked at 
him with more attention, and recognised the Norman knight in the 
dress of an English yeoman. 

'* What mummery is this. De Bracy ?" said Fitzurse, somewhat 
angrily ; '^ is this a time for Christmas gambols and quaint míiskings, 
when the fate of our master, Prince John, is on the very verge of 
decision ? Why hast thou not been, liké me, among these heartless 
cravens, whom the very name of King Bichard terrifíes, as it is said 
to do the children of the Saracens 1" 

' I haye been attending to mine own business," answered De 
Bracy calmly, " as you, Fitzurse, have been minding yours." 

"I minding mine own business!" echoed Waldemar; "I have 
been engaged in that of Prince John, our joint patron." 

*' As if thou hadst any other reason for that, Waldemar," said De 

Bracy, " than the promotion of thine own individual interest Come, 

Fitzurse^ we know each other — ambition is thy pursuit, pleasure is 

joine, and they become our diSeient. age&, Of Prince John thoa 
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thinkest as I do ; that lie is too weak to be a determined monarcli, 
too tyiannical to be an esaj monarcli, too insolent and presumptuous 
to be a popular monarch, and too íickle and timid to be long a 
monarch of any kind. But be is a monarcb by whom Fitzurse and 
De Brac^ bope to rise and tbríve ; and tberefore yon aid bim witb 
yonr poHcy, and I witb tbe lances of my Free Companions." 

** A bopefol aiiziliaiy,'' said Fitzurse, impatiently ; *' playing tbe 
fool in. tbe yery moment of utter necessity. Wbat on eartb dóst 
tbou pnrpoee by ibis absord disgnise at a moment so urgent ?" 

" To get me a wife," answered De Bracy coolly, " after tbe manner 
of tbe tiibe of Benjámin.'' 

" Tbe tribe of Benjámin !" said Fitzurse ; " I comprebend tbee not** 

" Wert tbou not in presence yester-even,** said De Bracy, " when 
we beard tbe Prior Aymer teli us a tale in reply to tbe románcé 
wbicb WBB sung by tbe Minstrel 1 He told bow, long since in Pales- 
tínOy a deadly feud arose between tbe tribe of Benjámin and tbe rest 
of tbe Isiaelitisb nation ; and bow tbey cut to pieces well-nigb all 
tbe cbiyalry of that tribe ; and bow tbey swore by our Blessed Lady 
that tbey would not permit tbose wbo remained to marry in their 
lineage ; and bow tbey became grieved for tbeir vow, and sent to 
consnlt bis boHness tbe Popé bow tbey migbt be absolved from it ; 
and bow, by tbe advice of tbe Holy Fatber, tbe youtb of tbe tribe of 
Benjámin carried off firom a superb toumament all tbe ladies wbo 
were tbere present, and tbus won tbem wives witbout tbe consent 
eitber of tbeir brides or tbeir brides' families." 

" I bave beard tbe story," said Fitzurse, " tbougb eitber tbe Prior 
or tbou bast made somé singular alterations in date and circumstances." 

" I teli tbee," said De Bracy, " tbat I mean to purvey me a wife 
after tbe fasbion of tbe tribe of Benjámin ; wbicb is as mucb as to 
say, that in tbis same equipment I will fedi upon tbe berd of Saxon 
bullocks wbo bave tbis nigbt left tbe castle, and carry off from them 
tbe lovely Bowena.'' 

" Art tbou mad. De Bracy 1" said Fitzurse. " Betbink tbee that, 
tbougb tbe men be Saxons, tbey are ricb and powerful, and regarded 
witb tbe more respect by tbeir countrymen, tbat wealtb and bonour 
are but tbe lot of few of Saxon descent/' 

'^ And sbould belong to nőne," said De Bracy ; " tbe work of tbe 
Conquest sbould be completed." 

** Tbis is no time for it at least," said Fitzurse ; ** tbe approacbing 
crisis renders tbe fávour of tbe multitude indispensable, and Prince 
John cannot refuse justice to any one wbo injures tbeir favourites." 

" Let bim grant it, if be dare," said De Bracy ; " be will soon see 
tbe difference betwizt tbe support of sucb a Va&ty \o\> ol ^"^^axoi ^& 
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inine, and that of a heartless mob of Saxon ohurls. Yet I mean no 
immediate discovery of myselfl Seem I not in tlűs garb as bold a 
forester as ever blew hom ? The blame of the violence sball rest 
with the outlaws of the Torkshire foiests. I have snre spies on the 
Saxons' motions. To-night they sleep in the convent of Saint Wittol, 
or Withold, or whateyer they call that churl of a Saxon saint at 
Burton-on-Trent. Next da/s march biings them "within our reach, 
and, falcon-ways, we swoop on them at once. Presently aftei I will 
appear in mine own shape, play the courteous knight, rescue the 
unfortonate and afiOicted fair one &om the hands of the rude lavishers, 
conduct her to Front-de-Boeuf 's Castle, or to Kormandy, if it should 
be necessary, and produce her not again to her kindred iintil she be 
the bride and dame of Maurice de Bracy." 

'^ A marvellously sage plán/' said Fitzurse, *^ and, as I think, not 
entírely of thine own deyice. Come, be frank, De Bracy, who aided 
thee in the invention 1 and who is to assist in the execation 1 for, as 
I think, thine own bánd lies as far off aa York." 

" Marry, if thou must needs know/' said Be Bracy, '' it was the 
Templar Bnau de Bois-Gnilbert that shaped out the enterprise, which 
the adventure of the men of Benjámin snggested to me. He is to 
aid me in the onslaught, and he and his followers will personate the 
outlaws, &om whom my valorous arm is, after changing my garb, to 
rescue the lady." 

" By my haJidome," said Fitzuise, " the plán was worthy of your 
united wisdom ; and thy prudence, De Bracy, is most especially 
mauifested in the project of leaving the lady in the hands of thy 
worthy confederate. Thou mayest, I think, succeed in taking her 
from her Saxon friends, but how thou wilt rescue her afterwards 
from the clutches of Bois-Guilbert seems considerably more doubtfuL 
He is a falcon well accustomed to pounce on a partridge, and to hold 
his prey fást." 

** He is a Templar," said De Bracy, " and cannot therefore títbI 
me in my plán of wedding this heiress ; and to attempt aught dis- 
honourable against the intended bride of De Bracy — By Heaven, 
were he a whole Chapter of his Order in his single person, he dared 
not do me such an injury !" 

'^ Then since nought tíiat I can say," said Fitzurse, ** will put this 
foUy from thy imagination (for well I know the obstinacy of thy 
disposition), at least waste as little time as possible — let not thy foUy 
be lasting as well as untimely." 

" I teli thee," answered De Bracy, " that it will be the work of a few 

hours^ and I shall be at York at the head of my daiing and valorous 

fellows, as ready to suppoit any \x>\d. dfiságo. ea thy policy oaa be to 
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tana one. But I hear my eomxades assembling, and the steeds 
Btamping and neighiiig in the outer conrt. FarewelL I go, liké a 
trae kuight, to win the smües of beauty." 

<< Liké a tme knight l** repeated Fit2airBe, looking after him ; '^ liké 
a fool, I shonld say, or liké a child, who will leave the most serioua 
and needfiil occupation to chase the down of the thistle that drives 
pást bim. £nt it is with Buch tools that I must work ; and for whose 
advantage 1 For that of a Piinoe as nnwise as he is profligate, and 
as likelj to be an nngratefol master as he has already proved a re- 
bellioas son and an nnnatuial biother. But he — he, too, is but one 
of the tools with which I labour ; and proud as he is, should he 
piesmne to separate his interest from mine, this is a secret which he 
shall soon leam." 

The meditations of the statesman were here interrupted by the 
yoice of the Prínce from an interior apartment, calling out, ** Noble 
Waldemar Fitznrse !" and, with bonnet doffed, the future Chancellor 
(for to snch high preferment did the wily Norman aspire) hastened 
to receiye the orders of the fatnre sovereign. 



OHAPTER XVI. 

ttx in a wfld, unknown to pablio view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 
The moss his bed, the cave his hamble cel^ 
His food the fruits, his drínk the ciystal well ; 
Bemote trom man, with God he passed his days, 
Ptayer all his basiness<-«ll his pleasure praise. 

Pamett, 

Trb reader cannot have forgottén that the event of the toumament 
was dedded by the exertion of an xmknown knight, whom, on account 
of the passive and indifferent conduct whioh he had manifested on 
the former part of the day, the spectators had entitled Le Novr 
Fwinea/n/t, This knight had left the fíeld abruptly when the victory 
was achieved ; and when he was called upon to receive the reward of 
his yalour, he was nowhere to be fonnd. In the meantime, while 
snmmoned by heralds and by trumpets, the knight was holding his 
conrse northward, avoiding all frequented paths, and taking the 
shortest road throngh the woodlands. He pansed for the night at a 
small hostelry lying out of the ordinary route, where, however, he 
obtained from a wandering minstrel news of the event of the toumey. 
On the nezt moming the knight departed early, with the intentíon 
of making a long joumey ; the condition of his horse, which he had 
carefully spared during the preceding moming, being such as enabled 
him to trayel far without the necesaity oí much. le^^. X%\>\^ 
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purpose was baffled by the devious patlis ihiough wldch he rode, so 
that when evening closed npon him, he only found himself on the 
frontiers of the West Biding of Yorkshire. By this tíme both hoise 
and man required refreshment, and it became necessary, moreover, 
to look out for somé place in which they might spend the night, 
which was now íast approaching. 

The place where the traveller found himself seemed unpiopitious 
for obtaining either shelter or re&eshment, and he was likely to be 
reduced to the usual expedient of knights-eirant, who, on such 
occasions, tumed their horses to graze, and laid themselves down to 
meditate on their lady-mistress, with an oak-tree for a canopy. But 
the Black Knight either had no mistress to meditate upon, or, being 
as indifferent in lőve as he seemed to be in war, was not sufficiently 
occupied by passionate reflections upon her beauty and cruelty, to be 
able to parry the effects of fatigue and hunger, and sufEer loye to act 
as a substitute for the solid comforts of a bed and supper. He felt 
dissatisfíed, therefore, when, looking around, he found himself deeply 
involved in woods, through which indeed there were many open 
glades, and somé paths, but such as seemed only förmed by the 
numerous herds of cattle which grazed in the forest, or by the animalB 
of chase, and the hunters who made prey of them. 

The sun, by which the knight had cMefly directed his course, had 
now sunk behind the Derbyshire hills on his left, and every effort 
which he might take to pursue his joumey was as likely to lead him 
out of his road as to advance him on his route. After having in 
vain endeavoured to select the most beaten path, in hopes it might 
lead to the cottage of somé herdsman, or the sylvan lodge of a 
forester, and having repeatedly found himself totally imable to deter- 
mine on a choice, the knight resolyed to trust to the sagacity of his 
horse ; experience having, on former occasions, made him acquainted 
with the wonderful talent possessed by these animals for extricating 
themselves and their riders on such emergencies. 

The good steed, greviously fatígued with so long a day's joumey 
under a rider cased in mail, had no sooner found, by the slackened 
reins, that he was abandoned to his own guidance, than he seemed 
to assume new strength and spirit ; and whereas formerly he had 
scarce replied to the spur, otherwise than by a groan, he now, as if 
proud of the confidence reposed in him, pricked up his ears, and 
assumed, of his own accord, a more Hvely motion. The path which 
the animál adopted rather tumed off from the course pursued by the 
knight dunng the day ; but as the horse seemed confident in his 
ehoice, the rider abandoned himself to his discretion. 
Me waajuatiűed hy the event ; {ox t\ifi ioot^th «oon after appeared 
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a little wider and more worn, and the tinkle of a email bell gave the 
knight to understand that he was in the vicinity of somé chapel or 
heimitage. 

Accordingly, he soon reached an open plat of turf, on the oppodte 
8ide of which a rock, rising abniptly írom a gently sloping plain, 
offered its grey and weather-beaten front to the traveller. Ivy 
mantled its eádes in somé places, and in others oaks and holly bushes, 
whoee roots foiind nonrishment in the cliffis of the crag, wayed over 
the precipioes below, liké the plnmage of the warrior over his steel 
helmet, giving grace to that whose chief expression was terror. At 
the bottom of the rock, and leaning, as it were, against it, was con- 
stmcted a rade hut, boilt chiefly of the trunks of trees felled in the 
neighbouring forest, and secured against the weather by having its 
crevices stufFed with moss mingled with clay. The stem of a young 
fir-tree lopped of its branches, with a piece of wood tied across near 
the top, was planted upright by the door, as a mde emblem of the 
holy cross. At a little distance on the right hand, a fountain of the 
porest water tríckled out of the rock, and was received in a hollow 
8tone, which labonr had förmed intő a rostic basin. Escaping írom 
ihence, the stream murmnred down the descent by a channel which 
its conrse had long wom, and so wandered through the Httie plain 
to lose itself in the neighbonring wood. 

Beside this fonntain were the roins of a very small chapel, of 
which the roof had parüy fallen in. The building, when entire, had 
never been above sixteen feet long by twelve feet in breadth, and the 
roo( low in proportion, rested upon fonr concentric arches which 
sprung from the four comers of the building, each supported upon a 
áhoit and heavy pillar. The ribs of two of these arches remained, 
though the roof had fallen down betwixt them ; over the others it 
remained entire. The entrance to this ancient place of devotion was 
nnder a very low round arch, ornamented by several courses of that 
zigzag moulding, resembling shark's teeth, which appears so often in 
the more ancient Saxon architecture. A belfry rose above the porch 
on four small pillars, within which hung the green and weatlier- 
beaten bell^ the feeble sounds of which had been somé time before 
heard by the Black Knight. 

The whole peaceful and quiet scene lay glimmering in twilight 
before the eyes of the traveller, giving him good assurance of lodging 
for the night ; since it was a special duty of those hermits who dwelt 
in the woods to ezercise hospitality towards benighted or bewildered 
passengers. 

Accordingly, the knight took no time to consider miuut^l^ IW 
particulars which we have detailed, but thanking ^8Áxi\i ^\s2^ka3LV;pt^ 



patron of trsyellen) wto had wnt him gooi barboantge, he leapad 
from hÍ8 hoiM uid BBiailed th« door of the hemiiUge with the bntt 
of hia kuce, in oider to aroiue atteation and gain adioittanae. 

It waa Bome time before he obUmed any answei, and the reply, 
when made, waa nnpropitioiu. 

" Pasa on, whoso«ver thou art," was the answer given bj a deep 
hoane voice fronL within the hut, " aaá disturb not the Bervant of 
God and Saint Dunatan in hiB evening devotionB." 

" Worthy íather," answered the knight, " here ii a poor waudeier 




bewildered im these wúods, who gÍTet thee tha opportnnity of axer- 
ciaing tby chaiity and hoapitalitj." 

" Good biother," replied the inhabitant of the heimib^e, " it has 
pleased Our Lady and St. Dunstan to deatine ma far the object of 
thoBe Tirtuea, inatead of tbe eiercise thareot Z hava no ptovinons 
here which evén a di^ vould ahare with me, and a horae of anjr teu- 
demesB of nurtuie would daipiie mj couch — paaa theiefoie on thy 
iray, and Ood apeed thee." 

" But how," replied the knif^ht, " ie it poeaifale for me to find my 
way thro'ugh auch a wood aa this, when darkneas íb coming on t I 
pray you, reverend fatber, a« you ore a ChriatLau, to undo yoor door, 
Aad At leüt poiat out to me my load." 
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'' And I pray jou, good Chiistian brother,'' replied the anclioríte, 
** to distnrb me no moie. You have already intermpted one patetf 
two avei, and a credo, which I, mifierable sinner that I am, shoold, 
according to my yow, haye eaid before mooniise. 

" The road — ^tbe road !" vociferated the knight ; " give me direc- 
tions íor the road, if I am to expect no more from thee." 

" The road," replied the hermit, "is easy to hit. The path from 
the wood leads to a morass, and from thence to a lord, which, as the 
rains haye abated, may now be passable. When thou hast crossed 
the ford, thou wilt take care of thy footing up the left bank, as it is 
somewhat precipitous ; and the path, which hangs over the river, has 
lately, as I leam (for I seldom leave the duties of my chapel), given 
way in sondry places. Thou wilt then keep straight forward " 

^A broken path — a precipice — a ford, and a morass!'' said the 
knight, interrupting him. *' Sir Hermit, if you were the holiest that 
ever wore beard or told bead, you shall scarce prevail on me to hold 
tbÍ8 road to-night. I teli thee, that thou, who livest by the charity 
of the country — ^iU deserved, as I doubt it is — ^hast no right to refuse 
ahelter to the wayfarer when in distress. Either open the door quickly, 
or, by the rood, I will beat it down and make entry for myself.'' 

^ Friend wayfarer,'' replied the hermit, " be not importunate ; if 
thou puttest me to use the camal weapon in mine own defence, it 
will be e'en the worse for you." 

At this moment a distant nőise of barking and growling, which 
the trayeller had for somé time heard, became extremely loud and 
fnrious, and made the knight suppose that the hermit, alarmed by 
hÍ8 thieat of making forcible entry, had oalled the dogs who made 
this clamour to aid him in his defence, out of somé inner recess in 
which they had been kennelled. Incensed at this preparation on the 
hermif 8 part fór making good his inhospitable purpose, the knight 
Btruck the door so furiously with his foot, that posts as well as Staples 
shook with violence. 

The anchorite, not caring again to expose his door to a similar 
shock, now called out aloud, " Patience, patience — spare thy strength, 
good traveller, and I will presently undo the door, though, it may be, 
my doing so will be little to thy pleasure." 

The door accordingly was opened ; and the hermit, a laige^ strong- 
built man, in his sackcloth gown and hood, girt with a rope of rushes, 
stood before the knight He had in one hand a lighted torch, or 
link, and in the other a baton of crab-tree, so thick and heavy, that 
it might well be termed a club. Two large shaggy dogs, half grey- 
hoimd half mastiff, stood ready to rush upon the traveller as soon as 
the door should be opened. But when the toiob. ^Lasifi^^ -v^l^tl^Oql^ 
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loftj erest and golden spuis of the knighty wlio stood wiÜKmt, tlie 
hermit, altering probably Ida originál intentions, xepteesed the lage 
of his auxiliaries, and, changing liis tone to a sort of clitirlish cour- 
tesj, invited the knight to enter hám hnt, making excase for his 
unwillingness to open his lodge after sunset, by aHeffng the multi- 
tnde of robben and ontlaws who were abroad, and who gave no 
hoDonr to Our Lady or St. Dnnstan, nor to those holy men who spent 
life in their service. 

** The poverty of yonr cell, good &ther,'' said the knight, looking 
around him, and seeing nothing bnt a bed of leaves, a crucifix radely 
carved in oak, a missa!, with a rough-hewn table and two stools, and 
one or two clnmsy articles of fomitore — ** the poverty of your cell 
should seem a sufficient defence against any lisk of thieves, not to 
mention the aid of two tmsty dogs, large and strong enongh, I think, 
to puli down a stag, and, of course, to match with most men." 

** The good keeper of the forest," said the hermit, ** hath allowed 
me the nse of these animals, to protect my solitade nntil the times 
shall mend/' 

Having said this, he fixed his toreh in a twisted braneh of irón 
which served for a candlestick ; and, phudng the oaken trivet before 
the embers of the fire, which he refreshed with somé dry wood, he 
placed a stool npon one side of the table, and beckoned to the knight 
to do the same iipon the other. 

They sat down, and gazed with great gravity at each other, each 
thinking in his heart that he had seldom seen a stronger ormore 
athletic fígnre than was placed opposite to him. 

** Eeverend hermit," said the knight, after looking long and fixedly 
at his hőst, " were it not to intermpt yonr devont meditations, I 
woold pray to know three things of yonr holiness ; first, where I am 
to put my horse 1 — secondly, what I can have for gapper ? — thirdly, 
where I am to take np my conch for the night í** 

'' I will reply to yon," said the hermit, ** with my finger, it being 
against my mle to speak by words where signs can answer the pnr- 
pose." So saying, he pointed successively to two comers of the hnt 
" Yonr stable," said he, " is there — yonr bed there ; and," reaching 
down a platter with two handfols of parched pease npon it from the 
neighbooring shel^ and piacing it npon the table, he added, *' yonr 
supper is here." 

The knight shmgged his shonlders, and, leaving the hnt, bronght 

in his horse (which in the intenm he had feistened to a tree), nn- 

saddled him with much attention, and spread npon the steed's weary 

back hia own mantle. 

The hermit was appaiently sornewiiat moN^diXA <:x>\EL'$a&sÍQTL by the 
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anxiety as well as address which the stranger displayed in tending 
his horse ; for, muttering something about provender left íor the 
keeper'B palfpey, be diagged out of a lecess a bundle of forage, which 
he spiead before the kiiighf s chaiger, and immediately afterwards 
shook down a quantity of dried fem in the comer which he had 
assigned for the ridei's couch. The knight retumed him thanks for 
his conrfcesy ; and, this duty done, both resumed their seats by the 
table, whereon stood the trencher of pease placed between them. 
The hermit, after a long giace, which had once been Latin, but of 
which originál lahguage few tiaces remained, excepting here and 
there the long rolling termination of somé word or phrase, set ex- 
ample to his guest, by modestly putting intő a very large month, 
fuznished with teeth which might have ranked with those of a boar 
both in sharpness and whiteness, somé three or four dried pease, a 
nűserable grist, as it seemed, for so large and able a mill. 

The kn^ht, in order to follow so laudable an example, laid aside 
his helmet, his corslet, and the greater part of his armour, and 
showed to the hermit a head thick-curled with yellow hair, high 
featnres, blue eyes, remarkably bright and sparkling, a mouth well 
förmed, having an upper Hp clothed with moustaches darker than his 
hair, and bearing altogether the look of a bold, daring, and enter- 
prising man, with which his strong form well corresponded. 

The hermit, as if wishing to answer to the confídence of his guest, 
threw back his cowl, and showed a round buliét head belonging to a 
man in the prime of life. His close-shaven crown, surrounded by a 
circle of stiff curled black hair, had something the appearance of a 
parish pinfold begirt by its high hedge. The features expressed 
nothing of monastic austerity, or of ascetic privations ; on the con- 
trary, it was a hold bluff countenance, with broad black eyebrows, a 
well-tumed forehead, and cheeks as round and vermilion as those of 
a trumpeter, from which descended a long and curly black beard. 
Such a visage, jöined to the brawny form of the holy man, spoke 
lather of sirloins and haunches, than of pease and piűse. This in- 
congruity did not escape the guest. After he had with great diffi- 
culty accomplished the mastication of a mouthful of the dried pease, 
he found it absolutely necessary to request his pious entertainer to 
fumish him with somé liquor ; who replied to his request by piacing 
before him a large can of the purest water írom the fountain. 

" It is from the well of Saint Ihmstan," said he, " in which, betwixt 
sun and sun, he baptised fíve hundred heathen Danes and Britons — 
blessed be his name !" And applying his black beard to the pitcher, 
he took a draught much more moderate in quantity than his en- 
comiiun seemed to warrant 
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" It Beems to me, leverend father," said the knight^ ** that the 
small moisels which you eat, together with thia lioly, but somewbat 
thin beyeiage, haye thrlTen with you marvellonflly. Toa appear a 
man more fít to win the lam at a wiestling match, or the ling at a 
bout at quarter-stafi^ or the bncklers at a sword-play, thaa to linger 
out your time in this desolate wüdemefls, Baying masaeB, and Uving 
upon parched pease and cold water/' 

" Sir Knight," answered the hermit, " joxa thoughta, liké those of 
the ignorant laity, are according to the fleah. It has pleased Onr 
Lady and my patron saint to biess the pittance to which I restrain 
myself, evén as the piiLse and water was bleased to the children 
Shadrachy Meshech, and Abedn^go, who drank the same rather than 
defile themselves with the wine and meats which were appointed 
them by the King of the Saracena." 

'* Holy fáther/' said the knight, *' upon whose conntenance it hath 
pleased Heaven to work such a miracle, permit a sinfal layman to 
crave thy name V 

** Thou mayst call me,** answered the hermit, " the Clerk of Cop- 
manhnrst, for so am I termed in these parts. They add, it is troe, 
the epithet holy, bnt I stand not upon that, as being unworthy of 
such addition. And now, valiant knight, may I pray ye for the name 
of my hononrable guest f " 

*^ Truly,'' said the knight, ** Holy Clerk of Copmanhnrst, men eall 
me in these parts the Black Knight — ^many, sir, add to it the epithet 
of Slnggard, whereby I am no way ambitious to be distingoished." 

The hermit could scarcely forbear £rom smiling at his guesf s reply. 

« I see," said he, *^ Sir Slnggish Elnight, that thou art a man of 
prudence and of counsel ; and moreover, I see that my pocr monastíc 
feure likes thee not, accustomed, perhaps, as thou hast been, to the 
licence of courts and camps, and the luznries of cities ; and now I 
bethink me. Sir Sluggard, that when the charitable keeper of this 
forest-walk left these dogs for my protection, and alsó those bundles 
of forage, he left me alsó somé food, which, being unfit for my use^ 
the very recollection of it had escaped me amid my more weighty 
meditations." 

** I dare be swom he did so," said the knight ; ^ I was convinced 
that there was better food in the cell, Holy Qerk, since you first 
doffed your cowL Your keeper is ever a jovial fellow ; and nőne 
who beheld thy grinders contending with these pease, and thy throat 
flooded with this ungenial element, could see thee doomed to such 
horse-provender and horse-beyerage" (pointíng to the proyisions 
upon the table), " and refrain from mending thy cheer. Let us see 
the keepei^B boonty, thereíore, wit\iout ^<i^^.'' 
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The hermit cast a wistfiil look upon the knight, in whieh theie wai 
a Boit of comic ei^ieBsion of hedtation, as if uncertain how far he 
should act prademtly in tmstmg his gaest There was, however, 
as much of hold franknees in the knighf s countenance as was pos- 
sible to be ezpiessed hy íeatuiea. His amile, too, had something in 
it ixresistibly comic, and gave an assuiance of üúth and loyalty, with 
whieh his hoet conld not le&ain from.sympathisíng. 

Altér exchangJTig a mnte glancé or two, the hermit went to the 
iurther dde of the hnt, and opened a hutch, whieh was concealed 
with great care and somé ingennity. Out of the recesses of a dark 
closet^ intő whieh this apertore gave admittance, he brought a large 
pasty, baked in a pewter platter, of unnsoal dimensions. This mighty 
dish he placed bdbre his guest, who, nsing his poniard to cut it open, 
lost no time in making himself acqnainted with its contents. 

^ How long is it since the good keeper has been here V* said the 
knight to his hőst, after having swallowed seyeral hasty morsels of 
this reinforcement to the hermifs good cheer. 

** Abont two months^" answered the father hastily. 

" By the trae Lord,** answered the knight, ** everything in yonr 
hennitage is miracnlons, Holy Clerk ; for I would have been swom 
that the ÍBt buck whieh fomished this venison had been ronning on 
íoot within the week." 

The hermit was somewhat disconntenanced by this observation ; 
and, moreover, he made bnt a poor figore while gazing on the 
diminntion of the pasty on whieh his guest was making desperate 
ínioadB ; a waiíaie in whieh his previous professions of abstinence 
left him no pretext for joining. 

^ I have been in Palestine, Sir Olerk," said the knight, stopping 
short of a sadden, " and I bethink me it is a costom there that every 
hoBt who entertains a guest shall assure him of the wbolesomeness 
of his food by partaking of it along with him. Far be it from me 
to suspect so holy a man of aught inhospitable, nevertheless I will be 
highly bound to you would you comply with this Eastem custom." 

" To ease your imnecessary scruples, Sir Knight, I will for once 
depart írom my rule,'' replied the hermit. And as there were no 
íbrks in those days, his clutches were instantly in the bowels of the 
pasty. 

The iee of ceremony being once broken, it seemed matter of 
rivalry between the guest and the entertainer whieh should display 
the best appetite ; and although the former had probably fasted 
longest, yet the hermit fairly surpassed him. 

** H<Áy Clerk,'' said the knight, when his hunger was appeased, ^ I 
would gage my good hoise yonder against a seochin, l^t 1^\ «Ka^<^ 
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honest keeper, to whom we are obliged íor the Tenison, has lelt thee 
a stout of wine or a runlet of canaiy, or somé such trífle, by way of 
ally to this noble pasty. This wonld be a ciicumstance, doubtleas, 
totally unwortby to dwell in the memory of so ligid an anchorite ; 
yet, I think, were you to seaich yonder ciypt once more you wonld 
find that I am right in my conjecture." 

The hermit replied by a grin ; and letnming to the hntch, he pro- 
dnced a leathem bottle, which might contain about fonr qnarts. He 
alsó bronght forth two large diinking cupe, made ont of the hom of 
the urna, and hooped with süver. Having made this goodly piovi- 
sión for washing down the supper, he seemed to think no forther 
ceremonions scmple necessary on his part ; bnt filling both cnps, and 
saying, in the Saxon foshion, ** Waes hael^ Sir Sluggish Knight !" 
he einptied his own at a diaught. 

'' Drink haely Holy Clerk of Copmanhnrst !" answered the warrior, 
and did his hőst reason in a similar brimmer. 

" Holy Clerk/' said the stranger, after the fiist cup was thns swal- 
lowed, '' I cannot bnt manrel that a man possessed of snch thews and 
sinews as thine, and who therewithal shows the talent of so goodly 
a trencher-man, shonld think of abidlng by himself in this wilder- 
ness. In my judgment, you are fítter to keep a castle or a fórt, eat- 
ing of the fat and drinking of the strong, than to live here npon 
pnlse and water, or evén npon the charity of the keeper. At least, 
were I as thon, I should find myself both disport and plenty ont of 
the king's deer. There is many a goodly herd in these forests, and 
a bnck will never be missed that goes to the nse of Saint Dnnstan's 
Cbaplain." 

** Sir Sluggish Enight/' replied the Clerk, " these are dangerous. 
words, and I pray you to forbear them. I am true hermit to the 
king and law, and were I to spoil my liege's game, I should be snre 
of the prison, and, an my gown saved me not, were in somé peril of 
hanging." 

« Nevertheless, were I as thou," said the knight, '' I wonld take my 
walk by moonlight, when the foresters and keepers were warm in 
bed, and ever and anon — as I pattered my prayers — I wonld let fly a 
shaft among the herds of dun deer that feed in the glades. Besolve 
me, Holy Clerk, hast thou never practised such a pastime ?" 

'' Friend Siuggard," answered the hermit, " thou hast seen all that 
can concem thee of my housekeeping, and something more than he 
deserves who takes up his quarters by violence. Credit me, it is 
better to enjoy the good which God sends thee, than to be imperti- 
nently curious how it comes. Fill thy cup and welcome ; and do not, 
Ipray thee, hj üirther impertinent inc^uiries, put me to show that 
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thou conldst hardlj haye made good thy lodging had I been eamest 
to oppose thee." 

** By my íáith,'' said the knight, ''thou makest me more cunous 
than ever ! Thou art the most mystenous hermit I ever met ; and 
I will know more of thee ere we part As for thy threats, know, holy 
man, thou speakest to one whose trade it is to fjid out danger wher- 
ever it is to be met with." 

*• Sir Sluggish Enight, I drink to thee," said the hermit ; ** respect- 
ing thy valour much, but deeming wondrous slightiy of thy discretion. 
If thou wilt take equal arms with me, I will give thee, in all friend- 
ship and brotherly lőve, such sufficing penance and complete absoiu- 
tion, that thou shalt noc, for the next twelve months, sin the sin of 
excess of curiosity.'' 

The knight pledged him, and desired him to name his weapons. 

** There is nőne," replied the hermit, ** from the scissors of Deiilah, 
and the tenpenny nail of Jael, to the scimitar of Gk)liah, at which I 
am not a match for thee. But if I am to make the election, what 
sayest thou, good Mend, to these trinkets V* 

Thus speaking, he opened another hutch, and took out from it a 
couple of broadswords and bucklers, such as were used by the yeo- 
maniy of the period. The knight, who watched his motions, ob> 
sérved that this second place of concealment was fumished with two 
or three good longbows, a crossbow, a bundle of bolts for the latter, 
and half-a-dozen sheaves of arrows for the former. Á harp, and 
other matters of very uncanonical appearance, were alsó visible when 
fhÍ8 dark recess was opened. 

<< I promise thee, brother Clerk," said he, " I will ask thee no more 
offensive questions. The contents of that cupboard are an answer to 
all my inquiries ; and I see a weapon there" (here he stooped and 
took out the harp) '* on which I would more gladly prove my skill 
with thee, than at the sword and buckler." 

" I hope, Sir Ejiight," said the hermit, ** thou hast given no good 
leason for thy surname of the Sluggard. I do promise thee I suspect 
thee grievously. Nevertheless, thou art my guest, and I will not 
put thy manhood to the proof without thine own free will. Sit thee 
down, then, and fíll thy.cup; let us drink, sing, and be merry. If 
thou knowest ever a good lay, thou shalt be welcome to a nook of 
pasty at Copmanhurst so long as I sérve the chapel of St. Dunstan, 
which, please Qoá, shall be till I change my grey covering for one of 
green turl But come, fill a flagon, for it will crave somé time to 
tnne the harp ; and nought pitches the voice and sharpens the ear 
liké a cup of wine. For my part, I lőve to feel the grape at my very 
finger-ends before they make the harp-stiinga ünki<&J' 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

At eve, wiihin yon studious nook, 

I ope my braas-embossed book. 

Fortrayed with many a boly doed 

Of martyrs crowned with heavenly meed ; 

Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chant, ere I sleep, my measiured hymn. 

• • • • • 

Wlio bat woold catit his pomp away, 
To take my staff and amioe grey. 
And to the world's tumnltaoua stage, 
Prefer the peacefol HKBxiTAOEf 

Wa/rtotk 

NoTWiTHSTAin>iNa the prescription of the genial hermit, with which 
his guest willingly complied, he íound it no easy matter to biing the 
harp to harmony. 

'^Methinks, holy father," said he, ^the instrument wants one 
tstnng, and the rest have been somewhat misosed.'' 

" Ay, mark'st thou that 1" replied the hermit ; " that shows thee a 
master of the craft. Wine and wassail/' he added, gravely castíng 
np his eyes — " all the fault of wine and wassail ! I told Allan-a-Dale, 
the northem minstrel, that he would damage the harp if he tonched 
it after the seventh cnp, but he would not be controlled. Friend, I 
dnnk to thy successful perfonnance." 

So saying, he took off his cup with much giavity, at the same tíme 
shaking his head at the intemperance of the Scottish harper. 

The knight, in the meantime, had brought the strings intő somé 
order, and after a short prelude, asked his hőst whether he would 
choose a svrverUe in the language of oc, or a ^ in the language of oui, 
or a vvrela/i, or a báliad in the vulgar English."* 

*^ A haliad, a báliad/' said the hermit, '' against all the ocs and ouU 
of Francé. Downright English am I, Sir Enight, and downright 
English was my patron St. Dunstan, and scomed oc and oui, as he 
would have scomed the parings of the deyil's hoof— downright Eng- 
lish alone shall be sung in this celL'^ 

*' 1 will assay, then," said the knight, ** a báliad composed by a 
Sason glee-man, whom I knew in Holy Land.* 

It speedily appeared that, if the knight was not a complete master 
of the minstrel art, his taste for it had at least been cultivated under 
the best instructors. Art had taught him to soften the faults of a 
yoice which had little compass, and was naturally rough xather than 
mellow, and, in short, had done all that culture can do in supplying 
natural defíciencies. His performance, therefore, might have been 
termed yeij xespectable by abler judges than the hermit, especially 
as the knight thiew intő the notM iüo^w «b ^^gra^ ctl «<sniLt^ and now 
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' plaintive enthusiaam, which gave force and energy to the veisea 
hich he sung. 

THE CRÜSADER'S RETÜRN. 

üigh deeds achieved of kuightly fame, 
From Palestine the champion came ; 
The cross npon his shoulders borne, 
Battle and blast had dimmed and tom. 
Each dint npon his háttered shield 
Was tokén of a foughten fíeld ; 
And thus heneath his lady's bower. 
He sung, as feli the twilight hour : — 

'* Joy to the fair ! — thy kníght behold, 
Retnrned írom yonder land of gold ; 
No wealth he brings, nor wealth can need, 
Saye his good arms and battle-steed ; 
His spnrs, to dash against a foe, 
His lance and sword to lay him low ; 
Snch all the trophies of his toil, 
Sach — and the hope of Tekla's smile I 

" Joy to the fair ! whose constant knight 
Her fayour fired to feats of might ; 
Unnoted shall she not remain, 
Where meet the bright and noble train ; 
Minstrel shall sing and herald teli — 
* Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 
TPis she for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed fíeld at Ascalon ! 

** * Note well her smile ! — it edged the blade 
Which fifty wives to widows made, 
When, vain his strength and Mahound's spell, 
Iconium's turbaned Soldan feli. 
Seest thou her locks, whose snnny glow 
Half shows, half shades, her neck of snow ? 
Twines not of them one golden thread, 
But for its sake a Paynim bled/ 



c< 



Joy to the fair ! — my name unknown, 
Each deed, and all its praise thine own : 
Then, oh ! unbar this churlish gate, 
The night-dew falls, the honr is laté. 
Innred to Syria's glowing breath, 
1 feel the north breeze chili as death ; 
Let grateful lőve quell maidén shame, 
Aná grant bim bliss who brings thee fame.^* 
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During this performance, the hermit demeaned himself mncli liké 
a iirst-rate critic of the present áaj at a new opera. He reclined 
back upon liis seat, with his eyes hali Bhut ; now, folding his hands 
and twisting his thiimbs, he seemed absorbed in attention, and anon, 
balancing his expanded palms, he gently floonshed them in tíme to 
the music. At one or two favoniite cadences, he threw in a littid 
assistance of his own, where the knighfB yoice seemed tinable to 
carry the air so high as his worshipfol taste appioved. When the 
song was ended, the anchorite emphatically declared it a good one^ 
and well sung. 

** And yet/' said he, '' I think my Saxon countiymen had heiddd 
long enough with the Normans to fali intő the tone of their malaii- 
choly ditties. What took the honest knight from home f or what 
could he expect but to fínd his mistress agreeably engaged witli a 
rival on his retum, and his serenade, as they call it, as little legaided 
as the caterwauling of a cat in the gutter ? Nevertheless, Sir KnigihÍ» 
I drink this cup to thee, to the success of all trae lovers — ^I fear-yim 
are nőne/' he added, on observing that the knight (whose bndn begn 
to be beated with these repeated draughts) qualified his flagon wiÚi 
the water pitcher. 

« Why/' said the knight, '< did you not teli me that this water was 
from the well of your blessed patron, St. Dunstan V* 

" Ay, truly," said the hermit, " and many a hnndred of pagane did 
he baptise there, but I never heard that he drank any of it. Eveij- 
thing should be put to its proper use in this world. St Dunstan 
knew, as well as any one, the prerogatives of a jovial friar." 

And 80 saying, he reached the harp, and entertained his gaesfe witii 
the following characteristic song, to a sort of derry-down choni% 
appropriate to an old English ditty.f 

THE BAREFOOTBD FRIAR. 

I'll giye thee, good fellow, a twelyemonth or twain, 
To search Europe throagh, from Byzantium to Spain ; 
But ne'er shall you fínd, should you search till you tire, 
^o happy a man as the Barefooted Friar. 

Your knight for his lady pricks forth in career, 

And is brought home at even-song pricked through with a spear; 

I confess him in haste — ^for his lady desires 

No comfort on earth savé the Barefooted Friar*s. 

t It mny be proper to remind the reader, that the choros of " derry down** is tmp- 
poaed tőbe &B ancient, not only as the times of the Heptarchy, but as those of the 
Druida, and to h&ve fumished the choina to the hynma of those venerable persoas 
whea tbey went to the wood to gathei náiUstoe. 
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Your monarch f — Pshaw I many a prince has been known 

To barter his robes for oar cowl and our gown, 

Bat which of ns e'er felt the idle desire 

To exchange for a crown the grey hood of a Friar 1 

The Friar has walked ont, and where'er he has gone, 
The land and its fatness is marked for his own ; 
He can roam where he lists, he can stop when he tires, 
For every man's hoose is the Barefooted Friar's. 

He's expected at noon, and no wight tiU he comes 
May profáné the great chair or the porridge of plams ; 
For the best of the cheer, and the seat by the fíre, 
Is the nndenied right of the Barefooted Friar. 

He's expected at night, and the pasty's made hot, 
They broach the brown ale, and they fíll the black pot, 
And the goodwife wonld wish the goodman in the mire, 
Ere he lacked a soft pillow, the Barefooted Friar. 

Long flonrish the sandái, the cord, and the cope, 
The dread of the devil and tmst of the Popé ; 
For to gather life's roses, nnscathed by the briar, 
Is granted alone to the Barefooted Friar. 

*' By my troth," said the knight, *' thou Last sung well and lustily, 
and in high praise of thine order. And, talking of the devil, Holy 
Clerk, are yon not afraid he may pay you a viait during somé of your 
nncanonical pastimes ?" 

" I nncanonical !" answered the hermit ; " I scorn the charge — I 
scom it with my Leels ! I sérve the dnty of niy chapel duly and 
tmly — Two masses daily, moming and evening, primes, noons, and 
vespeis, <wes, credos, paters " 

« Excepting moonlight nights, when the venison is in season," said 
bisguest. 

^* Exceptis excvpiendis" replied the hermit, "as onr old abbot 
tanght me to say, when impertinent laymen should &sk me if I kept 
eyery pnnctilio of mine order." 

" True, holy father," said the knight ; " but the devil is apt to 
keep an eye on such exceptions ; he goes about, thou knowest^ liké a 
roaring lion." 

" Let him roar here, if he dares," said the friar ; ** a touch of my 
cord will make him roar as lond as the tongs of St. Dunstan himself 
did. I never feared man, and I as little fear the devil and his imps. 
Saint Dunstan^ Saint Dubric, Saint Winibald, Saint Winifced^ Siűiit 
Swibert, Saint WlUick, not forgetting Saint TliomsA 8k1L^Ti\>) «sA\£l^ 
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own poor meríts to speed, I defy every devil of them, come cut and 
long tail. But to let you intő a secret, I never speak upon sucli sub- 
jects, my friend, until after moming vespers." 

He changed the conversation ; fást and furíons grew the mirth of 
the parties, and many a song was exchanged betwixt them, when 
their revels were intemipted by a loud knocking at the door of the 
hennitage. 

The occasion of this interruption we can only explain by resuming 
the adventures of another set of our characters ; for, liké Old Ariosto, 
we do not pique ourselves upon continuing uniformly to keep com- 
pany with any one personage of bur dráma. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Away I our journey lies through deli and diogle, 
Where the blithe fawn trips by its timid mother, 
Where the broad oak, with interceptíng boughs, 
Cheqaers the sanbeam in tho greensward alley— 
üp and away I — ^for lovely paths are these 
To tread, when the glad sun is on his throne ; 
Less pleasant, and less safe, when Cynthia's lamp 
With doabtfixl glimmer lights the dreary foresi 

Bttriek Forest, 

When Cedríc the Saxon saw his son drop down senseless in the 
lists at Ashby, his fírst impulse was to order him intő the custody 
and care of his own attendants, but the words choked in his throat 
He could not bríng himself to acknowledge, in presence of such an 
assembly, the son whom he had renounced and disinheríted. He 
ordered, however, Oswald to keep an eye upon him ; and directed 
that officer, with two of his serfs, to convey Ivanhoe to Ashby as soon 
as the crowd had dispersed. Oswald, however, was anticipated in 
this good Office. The crowd dispersed, indeed, but the knight was 
nowhere to be seen. 

It was in vain that Cedric's cupbearer looked around for his young 
master — ^he saw the bloody spot on which he had lately sunk down, 
but himself he saw no longer ; it seemed as if the fairíes had con- 
veyed him from the spot. Perhaps Oswald (for the Saxons were very 
superstitious) might have adopted somé such hypothesis to account 
for Ivanhoe's disappearance, had he not suddenly cast his eye upon a 
person attired liké a squire, in whom he recognised the features of 
his fellow-servant Gurth. Anxious concerning his master's fate, and 
in despair at his sudden disappearance, the translated swineheid was 
searching for him everywhere, and had neglected, in doing ao, the 
concealment on which his own saiety Afe^eiiAft^. Owrald deemed it 
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liÍ8 duty to secure Gurth, as a fugitive of wliose fate hís maater was 
to judge. 

Benewing his inquiries conceming the fate of Ivanhoe, the only 
infoimation which the cupbearér could collect from the bystanders 
was, that the knight had been raised with care by certain well-attired 
grooms, and placed in a litter belonging to a lady among the spec- 
tators, which had immediately transported him out of the press. 
Oswald, on receiving this intelligence, resolved to retum to his 
master for further instructions, carrying along with him Gurth, whom 
he considered in somé sort as a deserter from the service of Cedric. 

The Saxon had been under very intense and agonising apprehen- 
sions conceming his son ; for Nature had asserted her rights, in spite 
of the patriotic stoicism which hiboured to disown her. £ut no 
sooner was he informed that Ivanhoe was in careful, and probably in 
friendly hands, than the patemal anxiety which had been excited by 
the dnbiety of his fáte gave way anew to the feeling of injured pride 
and resentment at what he termed Wilfred's filial disobedience. 
" Let him wander his way," said he — " let those leech his wounds for 
whose sake he encountered them. He is fitter to do the juggling 
tricks of the Norman chivalry than to maintain the f ame and honour 
of his English ancestry with the glaive and brown-bill, the good old 
weapons of his country." 

" If, to maintain the honour of ancestry," said Rowena, who was 
present, " it is sufficient to be wise in council and brave in execution 
— to be holdest among the hold, and gentlest among the gentle, I 
know no voice, savé his father's " 

" Be silent, Lady Rowena ! — on this subject only I hear you not. 
Prepare yonrself for the Prince's festival : we have been summoned 
thither with unwonted circumstance of honour and of courtesy, such 
as the haughty Normans have rarely used to our race since the fatál 
day of Hastings. Thither will I go, weré it only to show these proud 
Normans how little the fate of a son, who could defeat their bravest, 
can affect a Saxon." 

" Thither," said Rowena, " do I not go ; and I pray you to beware, 
lest what you mean for courage and obstinacy shall be accounted 
hardness of heart." 

" Remain at home, then, ungrateful lady," answered Cedric ; " thine 
is the hard heart, which can sacrifice the weal of an oppressed people 
to an idle and unauthorised attachment. I seek the noble Athelstane, 
and with him attend the banquet of John of Anjou." 

He went accordingly to the banquet, of which we have already 
mentioned the prindpal events. Lnmediately upou T^t\m!i% i:tQrK\. 
the castl^ the Saxon tbanes, with their attendanta, \öoV\LOWfc \ «sA 
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it was during the bustle which attended their doing so that Cedric, 
for the first time, cast his eyes npon the deserter Gurth. The noblo 
Saxon had retumed írom the banquet, as we have seen, in no very 
piacid humour, and wanted but a pretext for wreaking his anger 
upon Bome one. "The gyves!" he said, "the gyves ! — Oswald — 
Hunibert ! — Dogs and villains 1 — ^why leave ye the knave unf éttered V* 

Without daring to remonstrate, the companions of Gurth bonnd 
him with a halter, as the readiest cord which occurred. He submitted 
to the operatíon withont remonstrance, except that, darting a reproach- 
ful look at his master, he said, " This comes of loying yonr flesh and 
blood be'tter than mine own." 

" To horse, and forward !" said Cedríc 

" It is indeed fali tüne/' said the noble Athelstane ; " for, if we 
ride not the faster, the worthy Abbot WaltheofiPs preparations for a 
rere-supperf will be altogether spoiled," 

The travellers, however, used such speed as to reach the convent 
of St. Withold before the apprehended eyil took place. The Abbot, 
himself of ancient Saxon descent, received the noble Saxons with the 
profase and exuberant hospitaUty of their nation, wherein they in- 
dulged to a laté, or rather an early hour ; nor did they take leave of 
their reverend hőst the next moming until they had shared with hín^ 
a sumptuons refection. 

As the cavalcade left the court of the monastery, an incident hap- 
pened somewhat alarming to the Saxons, who, of áÜ people of Eorope, 
were most addicted to a superstitious observance of omens, and to 
whose opinions can be traced most of those notions npon such subjects 
still to be found among our popular antiquities. For, the Normans 
being a mixed race, and better informed according to the information 
of the times, had lost most of the superstitious prejudices which their 
ancestors had brought from Scandinavia, and piqued Üiemselves 
upon thinking freely on such topics. 

In the present instance, the apprehension of impending evil was 
inspired by no less respectable a prophet than a large lean black dog, 
which, sitting upright, howled most piteously as the foremost riders 
left the gate, and presently afterwards, barking wildly, and jumping 
to and fro, seemed bent upon attaching itself to the party. 

" I liké not that music, father Cedric," said Athelstane ; for by this 
title of respect he was accustomed to address him. 

" Nor I either, uncle," said Wamba ; " I greatly fear we shall have 
to pay the piper." 

" In my mind," said Athelstane, upon whose memory the Abbof s 

/ A rere-Bnpper was a night meal, and Bome!ttoi«« Blgp^lfled a collation, which was 
giren at a Ute hoja, after the regolax tupper \iad mt^A V\a «v^«txii&!M.— \^ T. 
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good ale (for Bnrton was alieady famons for that genial liquor) had 
made a favouiable impression — ^'in my mind we had better tum 
back, and abide with the Abbot until the afternoon. It is unlucky 
to tiavel where your path is crossed by a monk, a hare, or a howling 
dog, imtil you have eaten your nezt meaL" 

'^ Away !" said Cedric, impatiently ; " the day is already too short 
for OUT jouxney. For the dog, I know it to be the cur of the ron- 
away slave Qnrth, a useless fogitive liké its master.'' 

So saying, and rísing at the same time in his stirrups, impatient at 
the interruption of his jouxney, he launched his javelin at poor Fangs 
— ^for Fangs it was, who, haying traced his master thns far upon his 
stolen expedition, had here lost him, and was now, in his nncouth 
way, rejoicing at his reappearance. The javelin inflicted a wonnd 
upon the anümil's shonlder, and narrowly missed pinning him to the 
earth ; and Fangs fled howling from the presence of the enraged 
thane. Gurth's heart swelled within him ; for he felt this meditated 
álanghter of his fBdthfcd adherent in a degree much deeper than the 
harsh treatment he had himself received. Having in vain attempted 
to raise hia hand to his eyes, he said to Wamba, who, seeing his 
master'B iU humour, had prudently retreated to the rear, '^ I pray 
tíiee, do me the kindness to wipe my eyes with the skirt of thy 
manüe ; the dúst offends me, and these bonds will not let me help 
myself one way or another." 

Wamba did him the service he required, and they rode side by side 
for Bome time, dnring which Gurth maintained a moody silence. At 
length he conld repress his feelings no longer. 

** Friend Wamba," said he, " of all those who are fools enough to 
Beiye Cedrio, thou alone has dexterity enongh to make thy folly 
acceptable to him. Go to him, therefore, and teli him that neither 
for lőve nor fear will Gurth sérve him longer. He may stnke the 
head from me — ^he may scourge me — he may load me with irons — 
but henceforth he shall never compel me either to lőve or to obey 
hím- Go to him, then, and teli him that Gurth the son of Beowulph 
renounces his service." 

" Assuredly," said Wamba, " fool as I am, I shall not do your fool's 
errand. Cedric hath another javelin stuck intő his girdle, and thou 
knowest he does not always miss his mark." 

« I care not," replied Gurth, " how soon he makes a mark of me. 
Yesterday he left Wilfred, my young master, in his blood. To-day 
he has stríven to kill before my £ace the only other living creature 
that ever showed me kindness. £y St. Edmund, St. Dunstan, St. 
Withold, St. Edward the Confessor, and every other Saxon saint in 
the calendar" (for Cedric never swore by any that 'waa tlo\, qü ^<dajs^ 
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lineage, and all his household liad the same limited devotion), ^* I 
will never forgive hím I" 

" To my thinking now," said the Jester, who was freqnently wont 
to act as peacemaker in the family, '* our master did not propose to 
húrt Fangs, bnt only to aSright hím. For, if you observed, he rose 
in his stirrups, as thereby meaning to overcast the mark ; and so he 
woold have done, but Fangs happening to bound np at the veiy 
moment, received a scratch, which I will be bound to heal with a 
penny's breadth of tar." 

" If I thought so," said Gurth — " if I could but think so— but no — 
I saw the javelin was well aimed — I heard it whizz through the air 
with all the wrathfal malevolence of him who cast it, and it quivered 
after it had pitcHed in the ground, as if with regret for having missed 
its mark. By the hog dear to St. Anthony, I renounce him !" 

And the indignant swineherd resumed his sulién silence, which no 
efforts of the Jester could again induce him to break. 

Meanwhile Cedric and Athelstane, the leaders of the troop, con- 
versed together ou the state of the land, on the dissensions of the 
royal family, on the feuds and quarrels among the Norman nobles, 
and on the chance which there was that the oppressed Sazons might 
be able to free themselves from the yoke of the Normans, or at least 
to elevate themselves intő national consequence and independence, 
during the civil convulsions which were Hkely to ensue. On this 
Bubject Cedric was all animation. The restoration of the indepen- 
dence of his race was the idol of his heart, to which he had wülingly 
sacrifíced domestic happiness and the interests of his son. But, in 
order tu achieve this great revolution in favour of the native English, 
it was necessary that they should be united among themselves, and 
act under an acknowiedged head. The necessity of choosing their 
chief from the Saxon blood-royal was not only evident in itself, but 
had been made a solemn condition by those whom Cedric had in- 
trusted with his secret plans and hopes, Athelstane had this quality 
at least ; and though he had few mentái accomplishments or talents 
to recommend him as a leader, he had still a goodly person, was no 
coward, had been accustomed to martial exercises, and seemed willing 
to defer to the advice of counsellors more wise than himself. Above 
all, he was known to be liberal and hospitable, and believed to be 
good-natured. But whatever pretensions Athelstane had to be con- 
sidered as head of the Saxon confederacy, many of that nation were 
disposed to prefer to his the title of the Lady Eowena, who drew her 
descent from Alfréd, and whose father, having been a chief renowned 
foT wisdom, courage, and generosity, his memory was highly honoured 
bf bia oppiesaeá countrymen. 
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It woold have been no difficalt thing for Cedric, liad he been bo 
disposed^ to liayo placed himself at the head of a third party, as for- 
midable at least as any of the others. To coimterbalance their royal 
descent, he had courage, activity, energy, and, above all, that devoted 
attachment to the cause which had procured hím the építhet of The 
Saxok, and his birth was inferior to nőne, excepting only that of 
Athelstane and his ward. These qualities, however, were nnalloyed 
by the slightest shade of selfishness ; and, inetead of dividing yet 
farther his weakened nation by forming a faction of his own, it 
was a leading part of Cedric's plán to extingoish that which already 
existed, by promoting a marriage betwixt Bowena and Athelstane. 
An obstacle occurred to this his favourite project, in the mutaal attach- 
ment of his ward and his son ; and hence the originál cause of the 
banishment of Wilfred from the house of his father. 

This stem measure Cedric had adopted, in hopes that, during Wil- 
fired's absence, Eowenamight relinqnish her preference,but in this hope 
he was disappointed ; a disappointment which might be attributed in 
part to the mode in which his ward had been educated. Cedric, towhom 
the namo of Alfréd was as that of a deity, had treated the sole remain- 
ing sdon of that gieat monarch with a d^e of obeervance, Bach as, 
perhaps, was in those days scarce paid to an acknowledged princess. 
Bowena's will had been in almost all cases a law to his household ; and 
Cedric himself, as if determined that her sovereignty should be üilly 
acknowledged within that Httle circle at least, seemed to take a pride 
in acting as the fírst of her subjects. Thns trained in the exercise not 
only of free will, but despotic anthority, Eowena was, by her previous 
education, disposed both to resist and to resent any attempt to control 
her affections, or dispose of her hand contrary to her inclinations, and 
to assert her independence in a case in which evén those femalee who 
hayebeen trained up to obedience and subjection are not unfrequently 
apt to dispnte the anthority of guardians and parents. The opinions 
which she felt strongly, she avowed boldly ; and Cedric, who could 
not free himself from his habitual deference to her opinions, felt 
totally at a loss how to enforce his anthority of gnardian. 

It was in yain that he attempted to dazzle her with the prospect 
of a visionary throne. Kowena, who possessed strong sense, neither 
considered Ms plán as practicable, nor as desirable, so far as she was 
concemed, could it have been achieved. Without attempting to con- 
ceal her avowed preference of Wilfred of Ivanhoe, she declared that, 
were that favoured knight out of question, she would rather take 
lefage in a convent than share a throne with Athelstane, whom, 
having always despised, she now began, on account of the trouble 
she received on his account, thoroughly to deleat. 
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Nevertheleas, Cedríc, whoee opinion of woman's constancy was far 
from strong, persisted in usmg every means in liis po wer to bring abont 
the proposed match, in which he conceived he was rendeiing an import- 
ant service to the Saxon caiise. The sudden and romantic appeaiance 
of his son in the lists at Ashby he had justly regarded as ahnost a 
death's blow to his hopes. His patemal affectíon, it is tme, had for 
an instant gained the victory over pride and patriotism ; but both had 
retumed in fali force, and iinder their joint operation he was now 
bent upon making a determined effort for the unión of Athelstane 
and Bowena, together with expediting those other measnres which 
seemed necessary to forward the restoiation of Saxon independenoe. 

On this last subject, he was now labouring with Athelstane, not 
withont having reason, eyery now and then, to lament liké Hotspur 
that he shonld have moved sach a dish of skimmed milk to so 
honourable an action. Athelstane, it is tme, was yain enongh, and 
loved to have his ears tickled with tales of his high descent, and of 
his right by inheritance to homage and sovereignty. But his petty 
vanity was suffidently gratifíed by receiving this homage at the handa 
of his immediate attendants, and of the Saxons who approached him. 
If he had the courage to encounter danger, he at least hated the 
trouble of going to seek it ; and while he agreed in the generál prin- 
ciples laid down by Cedríc conceming the claim of the Saxons to inde- 
pendence, and was still more easily convinced of his own title to 
reign over them when that independence should be attained, yet 
when the means of asserting these ríghts came to be discussed, he 
was still '^ Athelstane the Unready," slow, irresolute, procrastinatmg, 
and unenterprising. The warm and impassioned exhortations of 
Cedríc had as little effect upon his impassive temper as red-hot balig 
alighting in the water, which produce a little sound and smoke, and 
are instantly extinguished. 

I^ leaving this task, which might be compared to spuiríng a tired 
jade, or to hammering upon cold irón, Cedríc feli back to his ward 
Bowena, he received little more satisfaction from conferring with 
her ; for, as his presence interrupted the discourse between the lady 
and her favouríte attendant upon the gallantry and fate of Wilfred, 
Elgitha failed not to revenge both her mistress and herself by re- 
curring to the overthrow of Athelstane in the Hsts, the most dis- 
agreeable subject which could greet the ears of Cedríc. To this 
sturdy Saxon, therefore, the day's joumey was fraught with all 
manner of displeasure and discomfort ; so that he more than once 
intemally cursed the toumament, and him who had proclaimed it, 
together with his own folly in ever thinking of going thither. 
At noon, npon the motion oí AtYic^tan^, \.\i<^ \xa.^^Ufira ]^used in a 
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woodland shade by a foimtaiiiy to repose their horses and partake of 
somé provisioüB, with which the hospitable Abbot had loaded a 
sumpter mole. Their repast was a pretty long one ; and these 
several inteimptionB rendered it impossible for them to hope to 
reach Eotherwood witbout travelling all nigbt, a conviction which 
induced them to proceed on their way at a more hasty pace than 
they had hitherto used. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A train of armed men, somé noble dame 
Escorting (so their scattered words discovercd, 
As unperceived I hang npon their rear), 
Are close at hand, and Diean to pass the night 
Within the oastle. 

Orm, a Tragedy. 

Thb traveUers had now reached the verge of the wooded conntry, 
and were about to plunge intő its recesses, held dangerons at that 
time from the nnmber of outlaws whom oppression and poverty had 
diiven to despaÍT, and who occupied the forests in such large banda 
as conld easily bid defíance to the feeble police of the period. From 
theee iGvers, however, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, 
Cediio and Athelstane accounted themselvea secure, as they had in 
attendance ten servants, besides Wamba and Gurth, whose aid conld 
not be counted npon, the one being a jester and the other a captive. 
It may be added that, in travelling thns laté through the forest, 
Cedric and Athelstane relied on their descent and character as well 
as their courage. The outlaws, whom the severity of the forest laws 
had reduced to this roving and desperate mode of life, were chiefly 
peasants and yeomen of Saxon descent, and were generally snpposed 
to respect the persons and property of their countrymen. 

As the travellers joumeyed on their way, they were alarmed by 
repeated cries for assistance ; and when they rode up to the place 
from whence they came, they were surpriaed to find a horse-litter 
placed upon the ground, beside which sat a yonng woman, richly 
dressed in the Jewish fashion, while an old man, whose yellow cap 
proclaimed him to belong to the same nation, walked np and down 
with gestures expresaive of the deepeat deapair, and wrung hia hands, 
as if affected by aome atrange disaater. 

To the inqniries of Athelstane and Cedric, the old Jew conld for 
Bome time only anawer by invoking the protection of all the patri- 
archs of the Old Testament succeaaively againat the sona of Ishmael, 
who were coming to amite them, hip and thigh, with the edge oC th^ 
sword. When he hegan to come to himaéü out oi \\i\!& Qí%<3yí:^ <A 
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terror, Isaac of York (for it was our old Mend) was at length abie to 
explain that he had hired a body-guard of siz men at Ashby, to- 
gether with mules for carrying the litter of a eáck Mend. This partj 
had nndertaken to escort him as far as Doncaster. They had come 
thus fax in safety ; bnt having received information from a wood- 
cutter that there was a strong bánd of outlaws lying in wait in the 
woods before them, Isaac's mercenaries had not only taken flight, 
but had carried off with them the horses which boré the litter, and 
left the Jew and his danghter, without the means either of defence or 
of retreat, to be plnndered, and probably murdered, by the banditti, 
whom they expected every moment would bring down upon them. 
*' Wonld it bnt please your valonra," added Isaac, in a tone of deep 
hnmiliation, ''to permit the poor Jews to trayel under yonr safe- 
guard, I swear by the tables of onr law, that never has favonr been 
conferred upon a child of Israel since the days of onr captivity which 
shall be more gratefully acknowledged." 

<< Dog of a Jew !" said Athelstane, whose memory was of that petty 
kind which stores up trifles of all kinds, bnt particnlarly trifling 
ofíences, ** dóst not remember how thon didst beard ns in the galleiy 
at the tilt-yard ? Fight or flee, or componnd with the ontlaws as 
thon dóst list, ask neither aid nor company from ns ; and if they lob 
only Buch as thee, who rob all the world, I, for mine own shaiey shall 
hold them right honest folk." 

Cedric did not assent to the severo proposal of his companioiL 
*' We shall do better," said he, '' to leave them two of onr attendants 
and two horses to convey them back to the next village. It will 
diminish our strength bnt Httle ; and with yonr good sword, noble 
Athelstane, and the aid of those who remain, it will be light work for 
ns to face twenty of those mnagates." 

Rowena, somewhat alarmed by the mention of ontiaws in foioe, 
and 80 near them, strongly seconded the proposal of her gnardian ; 
bnt Rebecca, snddenly qnitting her dejected postnre, and making 
her way through the attendants to the palfrey of the Saxon lady, 
knelt down, and, after the Orientál fáshion in addressing superiors, 
kissed the hem of Eowena's garment. Then rising, and throwing 
back her veil, she implored her, in the great name of the Qoá whom 
they both worshipped, and by that revelation of the Law npon 
Mount Sinai in which they both beHeved, that she wonld have com- 
passion npon them, and suffer them to go forward under their safe? 
gnard. " It is not for myself that I pray this favonr," said Rebecca ; 
'' nor is it evén for that poor old man. I know that to wrong and to 
Bpoü OUT nation is a light fault, if not a merit, with the ChristianB ; 
and wbat iaittoua whether it \>e don^ m ^^ c\\^,\tl thft desert, or 
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in the fíeld ? £ut it is in the name of one dear to m&nj, and dear 
evén to you, that I beseecli you to let this etick person be transported 
with care and tendemess nnder your protection ; for, if evil chance 
him, tho last moment of your life would be embittered with regret 
for denying that wMoh I ask of you." 

The noble and solemn air with which Bebecca made this appeal 
gave it double weight with the fair Saxon. 

^'The man is old and feeble/' she said to her guardian, "the 
maidén young and beautifal, their friend sick and in penl of his life. 
JewB thongh they be, wo cannot as Chnstiaus leave them in this 
extremity. Let them unload two of the sumpter mules, and put the 
baggage behind two of the serfs. The mules may transport the litter, 
and we have led horses for the old man and his daughter.'' 

Gediic readily assented to what she proposed, and Athelstane only 
added the conditíon "that they should travei in the rear of the 
whole party, where Wamba/' he said, " might attend them with his 
ahield of boar's brawn." 

** I have left my shield in the tilt-yard/' answered the Jester, " as 
has been the íate of many a better knight than myself /' 

Athelstane coloured deeply, for such had been his own fate on the 
last day of the toumament ; while Eowena, who was pleased in the 
same proportion, as if to make amends for the brutal jest of her un- 
feeUng snitor, requested Bebecca to ride by her side. 

" It were not fit I should do so," answered Rebecca, with proud 
humility," where mysociety might be held a disgraceto my protectress." 

By this timé the change of baggage was hastily achieved ; for the 
single word " outlaws" rendered every one sufficiently alert, and the 
approach of twilight made the sound yet more impressivc. Amid 
the bustle, Gurth was taken from horseback, in the course of which 
removal he prevailed upon the Jester to slack the cord with which his 
aims were bound. It was so negligently refastened, perhaps inten- 
tionally, on the part of Wamba, that Gurth found no difficulty in 
íreeing his arms altogether from bondage, and then, gliding intő the 
thicket, he made his escape from the party. 

The bustle had been considerable, and it was somé time before 
Qurth was missed ; for, as he was to be placed for the rest of the 
joumey behind a servant, every one supposed that somé other of his 
companions had him under his custody, and when it began to be 
whispered among them that Gurth had actually disappeared, they 
were under such immediate ezpectation of an attack from the out- 
laws, that it was not held convenient to pay much attention to the 
dicumstance. 

The path upon which the party travelled waa no'w so i[iax^a7í ?w^ 
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not 10 admit, with any sort of coavenience, abovo two ridera abreast, 
and begaa to descend intő a dingle, traveraed b^ a brook wbose banks 
were broken, swampy, and overgrown with dwarf willowa, Cedric 
and Athelstane, wtto were at the bead of their retináé, saw the liak 
of being attacked at thia paas ; but neither of them having bad mticb 
practice ül war, no bettei mode of preventing the dangei occoned to 
tbem than Uiat thcy sliould haeten tbnnigh the defile aa fost as pos- 
sible. AdTancing, therefore, witbont mucb otder, tbej had joat crossed 
the brook with a part of their falloweis, when thej were aasailed in 
front, flank, and rear at once, with an impetaosity to which, in theit 
confused and ill-prepared condition, it was impoasible to oífer effectnal 
leaiatance. The shout of "A white dragon ! — a white dragon l— Saint 
Qeorge for merry England 1" war-ciiea adopt«d by tbe assaLlants aa 
belonging to tbeir asaomed cbaiactec of Saxon ontlaws, waa heard on 
erery ddc, and ou every aide euemiea appeared with a lapiditj of 
advauco and attack which. seemed to mnltiply their nnmben. 




Both the Saxon chiefa were made prisoners at the same moment, 
and each nndei ciicuntatanceB expreasive of hia charaoter. Cedric, 
tbe instant that an enenty appeared, launcbed at him his remaining 
jaTeliii, whicb, taking better cffect than tbat wMcb he had harled at 
Fangs, nailed the man ^ainat an oak-tree that happened to be doee 
behind bim. Tbus far succesaful, Cedric spnrred Mb borae a^nat a 
eecoud, drawing his sword at the satne time, and atriking with ancb 
inconsiderate fnry, that hia weapon encoimtered a thick bnmch which 
itoiif oFerMm,.andhe wu^sanneiVy^W-röileQEaof biaown h\aw. 
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He was instaatly made piisoner, and pulled from. his horse by two or 
three of the banditti who crowded around Mm. Athelstane shared 
his captiyily, his bridle having been seized, and be bimself forcibly 
dismounted, long before he coold draw his weapon, or assume any 
postore of effectnal defence. 

The attendants, embarrassed with baggage, snrprised and teirifíed 
at the íate of their masters, feli an easy prey to the assailants ; while 
the Lady Bowena, in the centre of the cavalcade, und the Jew and 
his daughter in the rear, experienced the same misfortiine. 

Of all the train nőne escaped except Wamba, who showed upon 
the occasion mnch more conrage than those who preteuded to greater 
sense. He possessed himself of a sword belonging to one of the 
domestics, who was just drawing it with a tardy and irresolute hand, 
laid it abont him liké a lion, drove back several who approached him, 
and made a brave though ineffectual attempt to succonr his master. 
Finding himself overpowered, the Jester at length threw himself 
from his horse, plonged intő the thicket, and, favoured by the generál 
confusion, escaped from the scene of action. 

Yet the yaliant Jester, as soon as he found himself safe, hesitated. 
more than once whether he shMÜd not tum back and share the cap- 
tÍTÍty of a master to whom he was sincerely attached. 

^ I have heard men talk of the blessings of freedom,^ he said to 
himself '^bnt I wish any wise man woold teach me what use to 
make of it now that I have it." 

As he prononnced these words aloud, a voice very near him called 
out in a low and cautions tone, '' Wamba !" and, at the same time, a 
dog, which he recognised to be Fangs, jumped up and fawned upon 
him. ** Gurth !" answered Wamba, with the same caution, and the 
Bwineherd immediately stood before him. 

''JiVhat is the matter V said he eagerly ; *' what mean these cries, 
and that clashing of swords V* 

" Only a trick of the times,'* said Wamba ; " they are all prisoners." 

" Who are prisoners V exclaimed Gurth, impatiently. 

«My lord, and my lady, and Athelstane, and Hundibert, and 
Oswald.'' 

" In the name of Gbd .'" said Gurth, " how came they prisoners ? — 
and to whom l'' 

" Out master was too ready to fight," said the Jester ; " and Athel- 
stane was not ready enough, and no other person was ready at all. 
And they are prisoners to green cassocks and black visors. And they 
He all tumbled about on the green, liké the crab-apples that you shake 
down to your swine. And I would laugh at it,'' said the honest Jester, 
'' if I could for weeping." And he shed tearo oi xmiei^t^ ^títto*^* 
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Gurth's countenance kindled. " Wamba," he said, " thou hast a 
weapon, and thy heart was ever stronger than tby brain — ^we are 
only two— but a sudden attack from men of resolution will do mach 
— follow ine !" 

" Whither ? — and for what puipose 1" said the Jester. 

" To rescne Cedric.*' 

'^ But you have renounced his service but now/' said Wamba. 

" That,** said Qurth, " was but while he was fortunate— follow me ! " 

Ab the Jester was about to obej, a third person suddenly made his 
appearance, and commanded them both to halt. From his dress and 
arms, Wamba would have conjectured him to be one of those outlaws 
who had just assailed his master ; but, besides that he wore no mask, 
the glittering baldric across his shoulder, with the rich bugle-hom 
which it supported, as well as the calm and commanding ezpression 
of his Yoice and manner, made him, notwithstanding the twilight, 
recognise Locksley the yeoman, who had been victorious, under such 
disadvantageous circumstances, in the contest for the prize of archeij* 

*' What is the meaning of all this ?" said he ; " őr who is it that rifle, 
and ransom, and make prisoners in these forests 1" 

'' You may look at their cassocks close by/' said Wamba, '' and see 
whether they be thy children's coats or no— for they are as liké thine 
own as one green pea-cod is to another." 

** I will leam that presently," answered Locksley ; *' and I charge 
je, on pearl of your lives, not to stir from the place where ye stand 
until I have retumed. Obey me, and it shall be the better for you 
and your masters. Tet stay, I must render myself as liké these men 
as possible." 

So saying, he unbuckled his baldric with the bugle, took a feather 
from his cap, and gave them to Wamba ; then drew a vizard from his 
pouch, and, repeating his charges to them to stand £ast^ went to 
execute his purposes of reconnoitring. 

''Shall we stand fást, Gurth?'' said Wamba, ''or shall we e'en 
give him leg-bail ? In my foolish mind, he had all the equipage of 
a thief too much in readiness to be himself a true man.'^ 

" Let him be the devil,'* said Qurth, " an he wüL We can be no 
worse of waiting his retum. If he belong to that party, he must 
already have given them the alarm, and it will avail nothing either 
to fíght or fly. Besides, I have laté experience that arrant thieves 
are not the worst men in the world to have to deal with." 

The yeoman retumed in the course of a few minutes. 

" Friend Qurth/' he said, " I have mingled among yon men, and 

bave ieamt to whom they belong, and whither they are bound. There 

h, I thinkf no chance that they w'űi ^to<^^ \a axvy &ctual violence 
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agaiiurt; thw prifionors* For three meB to attempt them at this 
laoment weie little else than madness ; for ihej are good men of 
war, and liave^ as such, plaoed eentdnelB to give the alann when any 
one approachea. £ut I tmst soon to gather sucli a förce as may 
act in defianoe of all their precantions ; you are both servants, and, 
as I think, fsátlifal servants, of Cedric the Saxon, the friend of the 
nghtB of Englishnien. He shall not want English hands to help him 
in this extremitj. Gome then with me, until I gathei more aid.'' 

So sayiogy he walked through the wood at a great pace, followed 
by the Jester and the swineherd. It was not consistent with Wamba's 
humour to travel long in silence. 

^ I think," said he, h>oking at the baldrio and bugle which he still 
canded, *' that I saw the arrow shot which won this gay prize, and 
that not 80 long since as Christmas.'' 

« And J,'' said Gurth, '' could take it on my halidome that I have 
heard the yoice of the good yeoman who won it by night as well as 
by day, and that the moon is not three days older since I did so." 

" Mine honest friends," replied the yeoman, " who, or what I am, 
is little to the present purpose ; should I free your master, yon will 
have reason to think me the best friend you have ever had in your 
Ilyes. And whether I am known by one name or another — or whether 
I can draw a bow as well or better than a cow-keeper, or whether it 
is my pleasure to walk in sonshine or by moonlight, are matters 
which, as they do not concem you, so neither need ye busy your- 
selyes xespectlng them." 

" Oai heads are in the lion's mouth," said Wamba, in a whisper to 
Gurth, *' get them out how we can." 

^* Hush— be silent," said Gurth. " Offend him not by thy folly, 
and I trust sincerely that all will go welL" 



OHAPTER XX. 

When aatamn nights were long and drear. 

And forest walks were dark and dim, 
How sweetiy on the pilgrim's ear 

Was wont to steal the hermit's hynin I 

Devotion borrows Musio's tono, 

And Masic took Devotion's wing ; 
And, liké the biid that hails the san, 

They soar to heayen> and soaring sing. 

The H&rmit of St. Clemenfs WeXU 

It was after three hours' good walking that the servants of Cedric 
with their mysterious guide, arrived at a small opening in the fot^t^ 
in the centre of which grew an oak-tree o£ enoimouA TCkaii^s^)^^^^)^^> 
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throwing its twisted bianches in every diiection. Beneath this tiee 
four or áve yeomen lay stretched on the groond, while another, as 
sentinely walked to and fro in the moonlight shade. 

Upon hearing the soimd of feet approaching, the watch instantly 
gave the alarm, and the sleepers as suddenly started np and bent 
their bows. Six arrows placed on the string ¥rere pointed towards 
the quarter from which the travellers approached, when their goide, 
being recognised, was welcomed with every tokén of respect and at- 
tachment, and all signs and fears of a rongh reception at onoe sabsided. 

*' Where is the Miller V* was his fírst question. 

" On the road towards Botherham." 

'* With how many 1" demanded the leader, for snch he seemed to be. 

'* With six men, and good hope of booty, if it please St. Nicholas." 

" Devoutly spoken," said Locksley ; " and wheie is Allan-a-Dale t" 

" Walked np towards the Watling-street, to watch for the Prior 
of Jorvanlx." 

** That is well thonght on alsó," replied the captain ; — ** and where 
is the Friar 1" 

« In his celL" 

" Thither will I go," said Locksley. " Disperse and seek yonr 
companions. CoUect what force yon can, for there's game afoot that 
must be hnnted hard, and will tum to bay. Meet me here by day- 
break. And stay/' he added, *' I have forgottén what is most neces^ 
sary of the whole. Two of yon take the road qnickly towards Tor- 
quilstone, the Castle of Front-de-Boenf. A set of gallants, who have 
been masqnerading in snch guise as onr own, are carrying a bánd of 
prisoners thither. Watch them closely, for evén if they reach the 
castle before we coUect onr force, onr hononr is concemed to pnnish 
them, and we will find means to do so. Keep a close watch on them 
therefore ; and despatch one of yonr comrades, the lightest of foot, 
to bring the news of the yeomen thereabont" 

They promised implicit obedience, and departed with alacrity on 
their different errands. In the mean while, their leader and his two 
companions, who now looked npon him with great respect as well as 
somé fear, pursued their way to the chapel of Copmanhurst 

When they had reached the little moonlit glade, having in front 
the reverend, though ruinous chapel, and the mde hermitage, so well 
suited to ascetic devotion, Wamba whispered to Gurth, " If this be 
the habitation of a thief, it makes good the old proverb, the nearer 
the church the farther from God. And by my cockscomb^" he added, 
" I think it be evén so— hearken but to the black sanctns which they 
are BÍnging in the hermitage !'' 
In fact, the anchorite aud hia gae€>\> 77^t^ "^fisl^ToÁiiSf^^ sjt the fdll 
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extent of their yeiy powerfal lungs, an old drinking song, of which 
this was the burthen : — 

" Coiue, trowl the brown bowl to me, 

Bully boy, bully boy, 
Come, trowl the brown bowl to me : 

Ho ! jolly Jenkin, I spy a knave in drinking, 
Come, trowl the brown bowl to me." 

'' Now that is not ill song," said Wamba, who had thrown in a few 
of his own flourishes to help out the chorus. '' But who, in the 
saint's name, ever expected to have heard such a jolly chant come 
£rom ont a heimit'B cell at midnight \** 

*' Marry, that should I," said Gurth, " for the jolly Clerk of Cop- 
manhurst is a known man, and kills half the deer that are stolen in 
this walk. Men say that the keeper has complained to his official, 
and that he will be stripped of his cowl and cope altogether, if he 
keep not better order.^ 

While they were thns speaking, Locksley's lond and repeated 
kilocks had at length disturbed the anchorite and his guest. " By 
my beads/' said the hermit, stopping short in a grand flourish, ^' here 
come more benighted guests. I would not for my cowl that they 
fonnd US in this goodly exercise. Ali men have their enemies, good 
Sir Sluggard ; and there be those malignant enough to construe the 
hospitable refreshment which I have been offering to you, a weary 
traveller^ for the matter of three short hours, intő sheer drunkenness 
and debauchery, vices aUke alien to my profesaion and my disposition." 

''Base calumniators !" replied the knight; ''I would I had the 
cbaatiBÍng of them. Nevertheless, Holy Clerk, it is true that all 
have their enemies ; and there be those in this very land whom I 
would rather speak to through the bars of my helmet than barefaced.'' 

'' Qet thine irón pot on thy head then, friend Sluggard, as quickly 
as thy nature will permit," said the hermit, ** while I remove these 
pewter flagons, whose laté contents run strangely in mine own pate ; 
and to drown the clatter — ^for, in faith, I feel somewhat unsteady — 
strike intő the tune which thou hearest me sing ; it is no matter for 
the words — I scarce know them rayself." 

So saying, he struck up a thundering De profundis chma/d, under 
cover of which he removed the apparátus of their banquet ; while the 
knight, laughing heartily, and arming himself all the while, assisted 
his hőst with his voice from time to time as his mirth permitted. 

" What devil's matins are you after at this hour V* said a voice from 
without. 

" Heaven forgive you, Sir Traveller 1" said the hermit, whose own 
nőise and perhaps his noctumal potationa prezented itom \^<^^gc^&- 
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ing accenta which wera tolerably familiar to him — " Wend on your 
way, in the name of Qod and Saint Dunstan, and diaturb not the 
devotionB of me and mj holy brother." 

" Mad prieHt," answeted the voice from without, " open to Locbiey !" 

" AU'b Bofe — all's light," said the heműt to hü companion. 

" But who ifi he t" snid the Black Enight ; " It ünports me muoh 
to know," 

" Who is he 1" answered the hennit ; " I teli thee he is a üiend." 

" But what friend V anawered the knight ; " fot he may be íriend 
to thee and nőne of mine." 

"What friend í" replied the hermit ; "tbat, now, ia one of the 
queations that is more eaaily asked than answered. Wbat Mendl — 
why, he is, now that I bethink me a liltle, the verj aame honest 
keeper I told thee of a vhile since." 

" Aj as honest a keeper as thon art a pions hermit " leplied the 
knight I doubt it not But nndo the door to hun before he beat it 
from ita binges " 

The dogB m the meantime which had made a dreadful baying at 
the commencement of the disturbance seemed now to lect^püae the 
Toice of him who stood wilbout íot totatly chauging their manner, 
tliey Bcratched and whined at the door as if interceding foc hii 




BdmisBton. The hermit speedily nnbolted his portai, and ttdmitted 
Locksley, with hia two oompanionB. 

"Wby, hermit," was the yeoman's first qoestion, aa soon aa he 
bebeld the Jknight, "ffhat boon coinp«DÍ<nv'^aA^.\iQa,beiet'' 
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" A biother of our order," replied the Mar, shaking his head ; " we 
have been at our orisons all night/' 

" He is a monk of the clmrch militant, I think/' answered Locks- 
ley ; '' and tliere be more of tbem abroad. I teli thee, friar, thou 
mnst lay down the rosary and take up the quarter-etaff ; we ehall 
need every one of our merry men, whether derk or layman ; but," 
he adde^ taking him a step aeide, ''art thou mad, to give ad- 
mittance to a knight thou dóst not know 1 Hast thou forgót our 
articlesr' 

" Not know him !" replied the fciar, boldly ; " I know him as well 
as the beggar knows his dish.'' 

<< And what is his name, then 1" demanded Locksley. 

"His name,^ said the hermit— "his name is Sir Anthony of 
Scrablestone — as if I would drink with a man and did not know his 
name !'' 

" Thou haat been drinking more than enough, friar," said the 
woodsman, " and, I fear, prating more than enough too." 

" Good yeoman," said the knight, coming forward, "be not wroth 
with my meny hőst. He did but afford me the hospitality which I 
would have compelled from him if he had refused it." 

" Thou compel !" said the friar ; " wait but tiU I have changed 
thÍ8 grey gown for a green cassock, and if I make not a quarter-staff 
ring twelve upon thy pate, I am neither true clerk nor good woodsman." 

Whüe he spoke thus, he stript off his gown, and appeared in a 
dose black buckram doublet and drawers, over which he speedily did 
on a cassock of green, and hőse of the same colour. " I pray thee 
truss my points," said he to Wamba, " and thou shalt have a cup of 
sack for thy labour/' 

" Gramercy for thy sack," said Wamba ; " but think'st thou it is 
lawfol fór me to aid you to transmew thyself from a holy hermit intő 
a sinfnl forester 1'' 

" Kever fear,** said the hermit ; " I wiU but confess the sins of my 
green doak to my greyfriar's frock, and all shall be well again." 

<< Ámen !" answered the Jester ; " a broadcloth penitent should 
have a sackcloth confessor, and your frock may absolve my motley 
doublet intő the bargain." 

So saying, he accommodated the friar with his assistance in tying 
the endless number of points, as the laces which attached the hőse to 
the doublet were then termed. 

Whüe they were thus employed, Locksley led the knight a little 
apart, and addressed him thus : — " Deny it not. Sir Knight — you are 
he who dedded the victory to the advantage of the English against 
the strangers on the aecond day of the toumament at A^^t^Vs^^^ 
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" And what foUows, if you guesa truly, good yeoman 1" replied the 
knight 

'' I should in that case hold you/' replied tlie yeoman, " a Mend to 
the weaker party." 

'' Such is the duty of a tme knight at least,'' replied the Black 
Champion ; " and I wonld not willingly that there were reason to 
think otherwise of me." 

** But for my purpose,'' said the yeoman, " thou shonldst be as well 
a good Englishman as a good knight ; for that which I have to speak 
of concems, indeed, the duty of every honest man, but is more 
especially that of a true-bom native of England.'' 

" You can speak to no one/' replied the knight, " to whom England, 
and the life of every Englishman, can be dearer than to me" 

" I would willingly believe so," said the woodsman, " for never had 
this country such need to be supported by those who lőve her. Hear 
me, and I will teli thee of an enterprise, in which, if thou be'st really 
that which thou seemest, thou mayest take an honourable part A 
bánd pf yiUains, in the disguise of better men than themselves, have 
made themselves master of the person of a noble Englishman, called 
Cedric the Saxon, together with his ward, and his Mend Athelstane 
of Coningsburgh, and have transported them to a castle in this forest, 
called Torquilstone. I ask of thee, as a good knight and a good 
EngHshman, wüt thou aid in their rescue T 

" I am bound by my vow to do so,** replied the knight ; " but I 
would willingly know who you are, who request my assistance in 
their behalfl" 

^* I am," said the forester, '' a nameless man ; but I am the friend 
of my country, and of my countrys friends. With this account of 
me you must for the present remain satisfíed, the more especially 
since you yourself desire to contínue unknown. Believe, however, 
that my word, when pledged, is as inviolate as if I wore golden spurs." 

*^ I willingly believe it," said the knight ; ** I have been accustomed 
to study men's countenances, and I can reád in thine honesty and 
resolution. I will, therefore, ask thee no fiirther questions, but aid 
thee in setting at freedom these oppressed captives ; which done, I trust 
we shall part better acquainted, and well satisfíed with each other." 

" So," said Wamba to Gurth — for the friar being now fally equipped, 
the Jester, having approached to the other side of the hut, had heard 
the conclusion of the conversation — " so we have got a new ally ] 
I trust the valour of the knight will be truer metál than the religion 
of the hermit, or the honesty of the yeoman ; for this Locksley looks 
üke a bom deer-stealer, and the priest liké a lusty hypocrite." 
**Hold tby peace, Wamba,'' eaid Qi\a\.\i\ <Ht may all be as thou 
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do8t guess ; bnt were the homed deyil to rise and proffer me his 
asaÍBtance to set at liberty Cedríc and the Lady Rowena, I fear I 
shonld hardly have religion enough to refuse the fool fiend's offer, 
and bid him get behind me." 

The friar was now completely accoutred as a yeoman, with sword 
and buckler, bow and qxdvery and a strong partisan over his shoolder. 
He left his cell at the head of the party, and, having carefiüly locked 
the door, deposited the key tinder the threshold. 

'' Art thou in condition to do good service, friar V said Locksley ; 
" or does the brown bowl still run in thy head 1" 

" Kot more than a draught of St. Dimstan's fountain wiU allay,** 
answered the priest ; *' something there is of a whizzing in my brain, 
and of instability in my legs, bnt you shall presently see both pass 
away." 

So saying, he stepped to the stone basin, in which the waters of the 
foimtain as they feli förmed bubbles which danced in the white 
moonlight, and took as long a draught as if he had meant to exhanst 
the spring. 

** When didst thou dnnk as deep a draught of water before, Holy 
Glerk of Gopmanhurst V said the Black Knight. 

" Kever since my wine-butt leaked, and let out its liquor by an 
illegal yent/' replied the friar^ ^* and so left me nothing to drink but 
my patron's bounty here." 

Then plunging his hands and head intő the fountain, he washed 
from them all marks of the midnight revei. 

Thus refreshed and sobered, the jolly priest twirled his heavy 
partisan round his head with three fingers, as if he had been balanc- 
ing a reed, ezclaiming at the same time, ^^Where be those falsé 
ravishers, who carry off wenches against their will 1 May the foul 
fiend fly off with me, if I am not man enough for a dozen of them." 

** Swearest thou, Holy Clerk 1" said the Black Knight. 

" Clerk me no clerks," replied the transformed priest ; " by Saint 
George and the Dragon, I am no longer a shaveling than while my 
frock is on my back. When I am cased in my green cassock, I will 
drink, swear, and woo a láss with any blithe forester in the West 
Riding." 

<< Come on, Jack Priest," said Locksley, " and be silent ; thou ait 
aa noisy as a whole convent on a holy eve, when the Father Abbot 
has gone to bed. Come on you, too, my masters, tarry not to talk oí 
it — I say, come on, we must collect all our forces, and few enough 
we shall have, if we are to storm the Castle of Reginaid Front-de- 
Bceuf." 

" What ! is it Front-de-Bceuf," said the Black Km^Xi, *^ ^V'ö^^ 
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stöpped on the king's higliway the king's liege sabjects? Is he 
tamed thief and oppreasor ?" 

'' Oppreasor he ever was/' said Lockslej. 

^ And for thie^" said the priest, " I doubt if ever he were evén 
half 8o honest a man as many a thief of my acquamtance." 

'' Move on, priest, and be dlent,^ said the yeoman ; ^ it were better 
70a led the way to the place of rendezvous, than say what shonld be 
left nnsaid, both in decency and pradence.'' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

AIu, how many honra and yeara haye pagsed, 
Since haman forms bave ronnd this table sate, 
Or lamp, or taper, on its sorface gleamed 1 
Methinks I heat Uie soond of tinie long passed 
StQl marmaring o'er us, in the lofty void 
Of these daiic arches, liké the ling'rti^ toices 
Of those who loog within their graves bave slept 

Orra, a Tragtdg. 

While these measnres were taking in behalf of Oedric and his com- 
panion, the armed men by whom the latter had been seized hnrried 
their captives along towards the place of secnrity where they intended 
to imprison them. But darkness came on fást, and the paths of the 
wood seenied but imperfectly known to the marauders. They were 
compelled to make several long halts, and once or twice to retum on 
their road to resume the direction which they wished to pnrsne. The 
sammer mom had dawned npon them ere they coold travel in fdll 
assurance that they held the right path. But confidence retumed with 
light, and the cavalcade now moved rapidly forward. Meanwhile, the 
following dialogue took place between the two leaders of the bandittL 

" It is time thou shouldst leave us, Sir Maurice," said the Temphír 
to De Bracy, " in order to prepare the seeond part of thy rnysteiy. 
Thou art next, thou knoweet, to act the Knight Deliverer," 

" I have thought better of it/' said De Bíacy ; " I will not leare 
thee till the prize is Mrly deposited in Front-de-Boeufs castle. 
There will I appear before the Lady Rowena in mine own shape, 
and trust that she will set down to the vehemence of my pasaion tiie 
violence of which I have been guilty." 

^' And what has made thee change thy plán, De Bracy ?" leplied 
the Knight Templar. 

" That concems thee nothing," answered his companion. 

" I would hope, however, Sir Knight,'* said the Templar, *' that 
this alteration of measures arises from no suspicion of my honourable 
meaning, sncb OB Fitzorse endeavouied V> ixustÁl intő thee.'' 
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^ My thonghts are my own," answered De Bracy ; " the fíend 
langbsy they baj, when one thief robs another ; and we know that 
were he to spit fíre and brimstone instead, it would never prevent a 
Templar from following his bent.'' 

" Or the leader of a Free Company," answered the Templar, '* from 
dieading, at the hands of a comiade and friend, the injustice he does 
to all mankind.^ 

" This is nnprofítable and perilous recrimination/' answered De 
Biacy ; ** snffice it to say, I know the morals of the Temple Order, 
and I will not giye thee the power of cheating me out of the fair prey 
íbr which I have ron sach risks." 

" Pshaw I" replied the Templar, " what hast thou to fear ? Thou 
knowest the vows of our order," 

" Bight well," said De Bracy, " and alsó how they are kept. Come, 
Sir Templar, the laws of gallantry have a liberal interpretation in 
Palestine, and this is a case in which 1 will tnist nothing to yonr 
conscience," 

" Hear the tnith, then," said the Templar ; " I care not for yoiir 
blne-eyed beauty. There is in that train one who will make me a 
better mate/' 

" What ! wouldst thou stoop to the waiting damsel ?" said De Bracy. 

" Ko, Sir Knight," said the Templar, haughtily. " To the waiting 
woman will I not stoop. I have a pnze among the captives as lovely 
as thine own." 

'' By the mass, thou meanest the fair Jewess !" said De Bracy. 

" And if I do," said Bois-Guilbert, " who shall gainsay me 1". 

" No one that I know,** said De Bracy, " unless it be your vow of 
celibacy, or a check of conscience for an intrigue with a Jewess." 

"For my vow," said the Templar, "our Grand Master hath 
granted me a dispensation. And for my conscience, a man that has 
slain three hundred Saracens need not reckon up every little failing, 
liké a village girl at her first confession upon Qooá Friday eve." 

" Thou knowest best thine own privileges," said De Bracy. " Yet 
I would have swom thy thoughts had been more on the old usurer's 
money-bags than on the black eyes of the daughter." 

" I can admire both," answered the Templar ; " besides, the old 
Jew is but half prize. I must share his spoils with Front-de-Boeuf, 
who will not lend US the use of his castle for nothing. I must have 
something that I can term exclusively my own by this foray of ours, 
aaid I have fixed on the lovely Jewess as my peculíar prize. But, now 
thou knowest my drift, thou wilt resume thine own originál plán, 
wilt thou not 1 Thou hast nothing, thou seest, to fear from my in- 
terferenoe.'' 
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** No,** replied De Bracy, " I will remain beáde my príze. What 
thon sayest is passing troe, but I liké not tiie pnyil^s acquired hj 
the dispeiuatíon of the Grand Master, and the merít acqnired hy the 
fllanghter of three hnndred Saiacena. Yoa have too good a rí^t to 
a free pardon to render yon veiy scmpnloiu aboat peccadilloes." 

While this dialogne was proceeding, Cedric was endeayoniing to 
wring ont of those who gnarded him an avowal of their character 
and pnrpoee. ''Yon shonld be Englishmen,' said he; ''and jet, 
sacred Heaven ! yon piey npon yonr conntrymen as if yon were yeiy 
Normans. Yon shonld be my neighbonis, and, if so, my M^ids ; for 
which of my Engüsli neighbonrs bave leason to be otiierwise 1 I teli 
ye, yeomen, that evén those among ye who have been bianded with 
ontlawry have had from me protedáon ; for I have pitied their 
miseries, and cnrsed the oppression of their tyrannical nobles. What^ 
then, would yon have of me 1 or in what can this violenoe sérve yeí 
Ye are worse than bmte beasts in yonr actions, and will ye imitate 
them in their very dnmbness 1" 

It was in yain that Cedric ezpostnlated with his gnards, who had 
too many good reasons for their silence to be indnced to break it 
either by his wrath or his expostnlations. They continned to hnny 
him alongy travelling at a very rapid rate, nntil, at the end of an 
avenne of hnge trees arose Torqnilstone, now the hoary and andent 
castle of Reginaid Front-de-Boenf. It was a fortress of no great size^ 
consisting of a donjon, or large and high sqnare tower, snrronnded 
by bnildings of inferior height, which were encircled by an inner 
courtyard. Aronnd the exteriőr wall was a deep moat, snpplied with 
water from a neighbonring rivnlet. Front-de-Boenf, whose character 
placed him often at fend with his enemies, had made considerable 
additions to the strength of his castle, by bnilding towers npon the 
outward wall, so as to flank it at every angle. The access, as nsaal 
in castles of the period, lay throngh an arched barbican, or ontwork, 
which was terminated and defended by a small tnrret at each comer. 
Cedric no sooner saw the turrets of Front-de-Boenf 's castle raise their 
grey and mossgrown battlements, glimmering in the moming snn 
above the woods by which they were snrronnded, than he instantly 
angured more truly conceming the canse of his misfortnne. 

" I did injustice/' he said, " to the thieves and ontlaws of theee 
woods, when I snpposed snch banditti to belong .to their bands ; I 
might as justly have confonnded the foxes of these brakes with the 
ravening wolves of Francé. Teli me, dogs — ^is it my life or my 
wealth that yonr master aims at 1 Is it too mnch that two Saxons, 
mfBelf and the noble Athelstane, shonld hold land in the conntry 
which was once the patrimony oi out tq^a^'I Pnt ns then to death, 
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and complete your tyranny by taking our lives, as you began with 
our liberties. If the Saxon Cedric cannot rescue England, he is 
willing to die for ber. Teli your tyrannical master I do only beseech 
him to dismifls the Lady Rowena in honour and safety. She is a 
woman^ and he need not dread ber ; and with us will die all wbo 
dare fíght in ber cause.'' 

The attendants lemained as mute to tbis address as to tbe former, 
and they now stood befóre tbe gate of tbe castle. De Bracy winded 
bis bom tbree times, and tbe arcbers and crossbow men, wbo bad 
manned tbe wall npon seeing tbeir approacb, hastened to lower tbe 
diawbridge and admit tbem. Tbe pi^soners were compelled by tbeir 
gnards to alight, and were conducted to an apartment wbere a basty 
repast was ofíered tbem, of wbicb nőne but Atbelstane felt any 
inclination to partake. Keither bad tbe descendant of tbe Confessor 
mncb time to do justice to tbe good cbeer placed before tbem, for 
tbeir gnards gave him and Cedric to nnderstand tbat tbey were to 
be imprisoned in a cbamber apart from Rowena. Resistance was 
yain; and tbey were compelled to foUow to a large room, wbich, 
lising on clnmsy Saxon piUars, resembled tbose refectories and 
chapter-bouses wbicb may be still seen in tbe most ancient parts of 
our most ancient monasteries. 

Tbe Lady Rowena was nezt separated from ber train, and con- 
ductedy with courtesy, indeed, but still witbout consulting ber in- 
clination, to a distant apartment. Tbe same alarming distinction was 
conferred on Rebecca, in spite of ber fatber's entreaties, wbo offered 
evén money, in tbis extremity of distress, tbat sbe migbt be per- 
ndtted to abide with bim, " Base unbeliever," answered one of bis 
guardsy *'wben thou bast seen thy lair, tbou wilt not wisb thy 
daugbter to partake it." And, witbout furtber discussion, the old 
Jew was forcibly dragged off in a different direction from tbe other 
prisoners. The domestics, after being carefully searcbed and dis- 
armed, were confined in anotber part of tbe castle ; and Rowena was 
lefused evén the comfort she migbt bave derived from tbe attendance 
of ber band-maiden Elgitba. 

Tbe apartment in wbicb tbe Saxon cbiefs were confined — for to 
tbem we tum our first attention — ^altbougb at present used as a sort 
of guard-room, had formerly been tbe great ball of tbe castle. It was 
now abandoned to meaner purposes, because the present lord, among 
otber additions to tbe convenience, security, and beauty of bis baronial 
residence, bad erected a new and noble ball, wbose vaulted roof was 
snpported by ligbter and more elegant pillars, and fitted up with tbat 
bigher d^ree of omament wbicb the Normans bad abeady introdacod 
intő arcbitectnre. 
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Gednc paced the apartment, filled with. indignant lefleetioiiB on the 
pást and on the present, while the apathj of his oampanion sérved, 
inatead of patience .nd plülo8«,phy, to defend him againrt everything 
saTe the inconvenience of the preaent moment ; and so liktle did he 
feel evén this last, that he was only from time to time roosed to a 
reply by Cedric's animated and impaaeioned appeal to him. 

^ Yes," said Cediic, hali speaking to hiniBel^ and half addresaíng 
himself to Athelstane, ^ it was in this veiy hall that my fiither feasted 
with Toiqnil Wolíjganger, irhen he entertained tiie valiant and nn- 
foitonate Haiold, then advancing against the Norwegiansy who had 
imited themselves to the rebel TostL It was in this hall that Haiold 
retomed the magnanimons answer to the ambassador of his sebei 
brother. Oft have I heard my father kindle as he told the tale. The 
envoy of Tostí. was admitted, when thia ample loom conld scaroe oon- 
tain the crowd of noble Sazon leaders, who were qnaffing the blood- 
red wine around their monarch." 

*^ I hope," said Athelstane, somewhat moTed bj this part of his 
friend's disconrse, '' they will not forget to send ns somé wine and 
refections at noon — ^we had scarce a breathing-space allowed to break 
onr &8ty and I never have the benefít of my food when I eat imme- 
diately after dismounting from horseback, thongh the leeches recom- 
mend that practice." 

Cedric went on with his story withont noticing this interjectional 
observation of his friend. 

'' The envoy of Tosti,^ he said, *' moved np the hall, nndiamayed 
by the frowning coontenances of all aionnd him, nntü he made his 
obeisance before the throne of King Harold. 

'< ' What terms/ he said, * Lord King, hath thy brother Tostí to 
hope, if he shoold lay down his arms, and crave peace at thy hands f 

'^ ' A brother's leve/ cried the generons ECarold, ' and the' fair earl- 
dom of Northnmberland.' 

" ' Bnt shotdd Testi accept these terms,' continned the enToy, ' what 
lands shall be assigned to his faithfal ally, Hardiada, King of Norway ?' 

" * Seven feet of English ground/ answered Elarold fiercely, * or, as 
Hardrada is said to be a giant, perhaps we may allow him twelve 
inches more.' 

" The hall mng with acclamations, and cnp and hom were filled to 
the Norwegian, who should be speedily in possessionpf his English 
territory." 

'' I could have pledged him with all my sonl," said Athelstane, 
** for my tongue cleaves to my palate." 

" The baffled enyoy," continned Cedric, pnrsuing with animation 
bia tale, thongh it interested not t^e \\fiXeii<ec, '< To^tseeübed, to carry 
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to Tostá and liis ally the ommous answer of his injured brother. It 
was then that the distant towers of York and the bloody streams of 
the Derwent* beheld that direful conflict, in which, after dÍ8pla3áng 
the most undaunted valour, the King of Norway and Tosti both feli, 
with ten thonsand of their bravest followers. Who would have 
thought thaty upon the proud day when this battle was won, the very ' 
gale which waved the Saxon banners in triumph was filling the Nor- 
man sails, and impelling them to the fatál shores of Sussex ? Who 
would have thought that Harold, within a f ew brief days, would him- 
self possess no more of his kingdom than the share which he allotted 
in his wrath to the Norwegian invader ] "Who would have thought 
that you, noble Athelstane — that you, descended of Harold's blood, 
and that I, whose father was not the worst defender of the Saxon 
crown^ should be prisoners to a vile Norman, in the very hall in 
which OUT ancestors held such high festival V^ 

" It is sad enough,** replied Athelstane ; " but I trust they will hold 
US to a moderate ransom. At any rate, it cannot be their purpose to 
starve us outright ; and yet, although it is high noon, I see no pre- 
paiations for serviug dinner. Look up at the window, noble Cedric, 
and judge by the sunbeams if it is not on the verge of noon.'' 

" It may be so," answered Cedric ; " but I cannot look on that 
stained lattice without its awakening other reflections than those 
which concem the passing moment, or its privations. When that 
window wafl wrought, my noble fnend, our hardy fathers knew not 
the art of making glass, or of staining it — the pride of Wolfganger's 
íáther brought an artist from Normandy to adom his hall with this 
new species of emblazonment, that breaks the golden light of God's 
bleesed day intő so many fantastic hűes. The foreigner came here 
poor, beggarly, cringing, and subservient, ready to doff his cap to the 
meanest native of the household. He retumed pampered and proud^ 
to teli his rapacious countrymen of the wealth and the simplicity of 
the Saxon nobles — ^a foUy, O Athelstane ! foreboded of old, as well as 
foreseen, by those descendants of Hengist and his hardy tribes, who 
retained the simplicity of theix manners. We made these strangers 
our bosom Mends, our confidential servants ; we borrowed their 
artists and their árts, and despised the honest simplicity and hardi- 
hood with which our brave ancestors supported themselves, and we 
became enervated by Norman árts long ere we feli under Norman 
arms. Far better was our homely diet, eaten in peace and liberty, 
than the luxurious dainties, the lőve of which hath delivered us as 
bondsmen to the foreign conqueror !" 

** I should/' replied Athelstane, *' hold very humble diet a luxury 
at piesent ; and it oBtomBhea me, noble Cedric^ t^hat yow. <2asi'\>^»x ^^ 
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truly in mind the memory of pást deeds, when it appeareth yon for- 
get the very hour ol dinner." 

** It Í8 time lost/' muttered Cedríc apart and impatiently, '' to speak 
to him of aught else but that wlüch concems his appetite ! The sóul 
of Hardicanute hath taken possession of him, and he hath no pleasore 
savé to fill, to swill, and to call for more. Alas !" said he, looking 
at Athelstane with compassion, ^'that so dull a spint shonld be 
lodged in so goodly a form ! Alas ! that such an enterprise as the 
regeneration of England shonld tum on a hinge so impeifect ! 
Wedded to Rowena, indeed, her nobler and more generous sonl may 
yet awake the better nature which is torpid within him. Yet how 
shonld this be, while Rowena, Athelstane, and I myself remain the 
prisoners of this brutal marauder, and have been made so perhape 
from a sense of the dangers which our liberty might bring to the 
usurped power of his nation 1" 

While the Saxon was plunged in these painful reflections, the door 
of their prison opened, and gave entrance to a sewer, holding ina 
white rod of office. This important person advanced intő the cham- 
ber with a grave pace, followed by four attendants, bearing in a table 
covered with dishes, the sight and smell of which seemed to be an 
instant compensation to Athelstane for all the inconvenience he had 
undergone. The persons who attended on the feast were masked 
and cloaked. 

" What mummery is this V* said Cedric ; " think you that we are 
ignorant whose prisoners we are, when we are in the castle of yonr 
master 1 Teli him,'' he continued, wiUing to nse this opportonity to 
open a negotiation for his freedom — '^tell yonr master, R^inald 
Front-de-Boeuf, that we know no reason he can have for withholding 
our liberty, ezcepting his unlawfal desire to enrich himself at onr 
expense. Teli bim that we yield to his rapacity, as in similar 
circumstances we shonld do to that of a literal robber. Let him name 
the ransom at which he rates our liberty, and it shall be x>aid, pro- 
vidíng the exaction is suited to our means." 

The sewer made no answer, but bowed his head. 

" And teli Sir Reginald Front-de-Boeuf,'' said Athelstane, " that I 
send him my mortal defíance, and challenge him to combat with me, 
on foot or horseback, at any secure place, within eight days aftei onr 
liber:ition ; which, if he be a true knight, he will not, under these 
circumstances, venture to refuse or to delay." 

'' I shall deliver to the knight yonr defiance," answered the sewer ; 
" meanwhile I leave you to your food." 

The challenge of Athelstane was delivered with no good grace ; fot 
a large mouthhil, which requited t^i^ e3L&x^\fij^ oü \^\]d. v^ws at onoe, 
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added to a natoial hesitation, considerably damped the effect of tíie 
bold defiance it contained. Stül, however, his Bpeecli was hailed by 
Gedric as an incontestable tokén of reviving spint in his companion, 
whose preyions indifference had begun, notwithstanding his respect 
for Athelstane's descent, to wear out his patience. But he now 
coidiallj shook hands with him in tokén of his approbation, and was 
somewhat giieved when Athelstane observed, " that he wonld fíght a 
dozen such men as Front-de-BcBuf, if, by so doing, he conld hasten 
his departure from a dungeon where they put so much garlic intő 
their póttagé." Notwithstanding this intimation of a relapse intő the 
apathy of sensoality, Cedric placed himself opposite to Athelstane, 
and soon showed, that if the distresses of his country conld banish 
the recollection of food while the table was uncovered, yet no sooner 
were the yictoals pnt there, than he proved that the appetite of his 
Saxon ancestors had descended to him along with their other qualities. 
The captives had not long enjoyed their refreshment, however, 
ere their attention was disturbed evén from this most serions occnpa- 
tion by the blast of a hom winded before the gate. It was repeated 
thiee tímes, with as mnch violence as if it had been blown before an 
^ichanted castle by the destined knight, at whose summons halls and 
towers, barbican and battlement, were to roll off liké a moming 
Yaponr. The Saxons started from the table and hastened to the 
window. But their curiosity was disappointed ; for these outlets 
only looked upon the court of the castle, and the sound came from 
beyond its precincts. The summons, however, seemed of importance, 
for a considerable degree of bustle instantly took place in the castle. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Hy daxighier— O my ducats — O my daughterf 

O my Ghristian ducats I 

Justice— the Law— my ducats, and my daughterf 

Merchamt of Veniee, 

Leayino the Saxon chiefs to retum to their banquet so soon as 
their ungratifíed curiosity should permit them to attend to the calls 
of their half-satiated appetite, we have to look in upon the yet more 
seTere imprisonment of Isaac of York. The poor Jew had been 
hastily thrust intő a dungeon-vault of the castle, the floor of which 
was deep beneath the levél of the ground, and very damp, being 
lower than evén the moat itself. The only light was received 
through one or two loop-holes far above the reach of the captive's 
hand. These apertures admitted, evén at midday, only a dim. Q.i!Ld 
tincertain light^ which was changed for utter daikii^^ \oiii%\)^^o't^ 
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the rest of the casüe had loet the bleseing of day. Chaiiis and 
shackles, whieh had been the portion of fonner captives, from whom 
active ezeitions to eecape had been apprehended, hnng rusted and 
empty on the walls of the priaon ; and in the ríngs of one of those 
sets of fetteis theie remained two monldenng bones, which seemed 
to have been once those of the hnman leg, as if the prÍBoner.had been 
left not only to perish theie, but to be consomed to a skeleton. 

At one end of this ghastlj apartment was a laige fiie-giate, over 
the top of which were stietched eome transverse iion bars, half 
devoured with rost. 

The whole appeaiance of the dnngeon might have appalled a 
stouter heart than that of Isaac, who, neverthelessy was m.oie oom- 
posed under the inuninent pressore of danger than he had seemed 
to be while affected by terrors, of which the canse was as yet lemote 
and contingent. The lovers of the chase say that the haie feels more 
agony dining the pnrsoit of the greyhoonds than when she íb 
Btroggling in their femgB.t And thus it is probable that the Jews, 
by the very frequency of their fear on all occasions, had their minds 
in somé degree preparcd for eveiy effort of tyranny which conld be 
piactised npon them ; so that no aggression, when it had taken plaoe^ 
could bring with it that surprise wMch is the most disabling qnality 
of terror. Keither was it the first time that Isaac had been plaoed 
in drcumstances so dangerous. He had therefore ezpeiience to goide 
him, as well as hope that he might again, aa formerly, be delivered 
as a prey &om the fowler. Above all, he had upon his side the 
unyielding obstinacy of his nation, and that nnbending resolutíon 
with which Israelites have been frequently known to snbmit to the 
uttermost evils which power and violence can inflict npon them, 
rather than gratify their oppressors by grantíng their demands. 

In this htunonr of pasaive resistance, and with his gannent coUected 
beneath him to keep his limbs from the wet pavement, Isaac sat in 
a comer of his dnngeon, where his földed hands, his dishevelled hair 
and beard, his fiirred cloak and high cap, seen by the wiry and 
broken light, would have afforded a study for Bembrandt, had that 
celebrated painter ezisted at the period. The Jew remained withont 
altering his position for nearly three honrs, at the ezpiry of which 
steps were heard on the dungeon stair. The bolts screamed as they 
were withdrawn — the hinges creaked as the wicket opened, and 
Reginaid Front-de-Boenf, followed by the two Saraoen sLaves of the 
Templar, entered the prison. 

Front-de-BcBuf, a tall and strong man, whoee li& had been apent 

/ Nóta Bene. We by no meauB warrant the accuncy of this piece of natnial hititary, 

wJűob we glve on the tnÜLOrlty of tkie IVixdiras ¥&.— Ut. 
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in public war or in priváté feuds and broils, and who had hesitated 
at no means of extending hís feudal power, had íeatures correspond- 
ing to hÍ8 character, and which strongly expressed the fíercer and 
more malignant passions of the mind. The scars with which his 
visage was seamed woold, on íeatures of a diflferent cast, have excited 
the sympathy and veneration due to the marks of honourable valour ; 
but in the peculiar case of Front-de-Boeuf they only added to the 
ferocity of his countenance, and to the dread which his presence 
inspired. This formidable báron was elad in a leathem doublet, 
fitted dose to his body, which was frayed and soiled with the stains 
of his aimour. He had no weapon, excepting a poniard at his beit, 
which served to counterbalance the weight of the bunch of rusty 
keys that hnng at his right side. 

The black slaves who attended Front-de-Boeuf were stripped of 
their gorgeons apparel, and attired in jerkins and trousers of coarse 
linen, their sleeves being tucked up above the elbow, liké those of 
bntchers when about to exercise their fímction in the slaughter- 
hoose. Each had in his hand a small pannier ; and, when they 
entered the dungeon, they stopped at the door until Front-de-Boeuf 
himself carefully locked and double-locked it. Having taken this 
precaution, he advanced slowly up the apartment towards the Jew, 
upon whom he kept his eye fixed, as if he wished to paralyse him 
with his glancé, as somé animals are said to fascinate their prey. It 
seemed indeed as if the sulién and malignant eye of Front-de-Boeuf 
possessed somé portion of that supposed power over his unfortunate 
prisoner. The Jew sat with his mouth agape, and his eyes fixed 
on the savage báron with such eamestness of terror, that his frame 
seemed literally to shrink together, and to diminish in size while 
encountering the fierce Norman's fixed and baleful gazé. The 
unhappy Isaac was deprived not only of the power of rising to make 
the obeisance which his terror dictated, but he could not evén doff 
his cap, or utter any word of supplication, so strongly was he agitated 
by the conviction that tortures and death were impending over him. 

On the other hand, the stately form of the Norman appeared to 
dilate in magnitude, liké that of the eágle, which ruffles up its 
plumage when about to pounce on its defenceless prey. He paused 
within three steps of the comer in which the unfortunate Jew had 
now, as it were, coilcd himself up intő the smallest possible space, 
and made a sign for one of the slaves to approach. The black satel- 
lite came forward accordingly, and, producing from his basket a large 
pair of scales a|id several weights, he laid them at the feet of Front- 
de-Bcsuf, and again retired to the respectful distance at which his 
companion had already taken his station. 
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The motions of these men weie bIow and solemn, as if there im- 
pended over theii bouIb somé pieconception of hoiror and of cmelty. 
Front-de-B(Buf himself opened the scene by thos addressing his iU- 
fáted captive. 

^ Most accursed dog of an accursed lace/' he said, awaking with 
his deep and sulién voice the sulién echoes of his dungeon vauit, 
<< seest thou these scales 'i** 

The unhappy Jew letumed a feeble affirmative. 

** In these very scales shalt thou weigh me out/' said the relentless 
Báron, ** a thousand silver pounds, after the just measure and weight 
of the Tower of London." 

'^Holy Ábrahám!'' retumed the Jew, finHíTig yoice throughthe 
very extremity of his danger, '^heard man ever such a demandf 
Who ever heard, evén in a minstreFs tale, of auch a sum as a thou- 
sand pounds of silver ] What humán sight was ever blessed vith 
the vision of such a mass of treasuie ? Not within the walls of Toik, 
lansack my house and that of all my thbe, wilt thou find the tithe of 
that huge sum of silver that thou speakest ofl'' 

'' I am reasonable/' answered Front-de-BoeuJ^ *^ and if silver be 
scant, I refuse not gold. At the rate of a mark of gold for each six 
pounds of silver, thou shalt free thy unbelieving carcass from such 
pumshment as thy heart has néver evén conceived." 

" Have mercy on me, noble knight !" exclaimed Isaac ; ** I am old, 
ánd poor, and helpless. It were unworthy to triumph over me — it is 
a poor deed to crush a worm." 

*' Old thou mayest be," replied the knight ; ** more shame to their 
folly who have suffered thee to grow grey in usury and knaveiy. 
Feeble thou mayest be, for when had a Jew either heart or hand. 
But rich it is well known thou art." 

" I swear to you, noble knight," said the Jew, " by all whieh I 
believe, and by all which we believe in common ** 

^ Perjure not thyself," said the Norman, interrupting him, ** and 
let not thine obstinacy seal thy doom, until thou hast seen and wdl 
considered the fate that awaits thee. Think not I speak to thee only 
to excite thy terror, and proctise on the base cowardice thou hast 
derived from thy tribe. I swear to thee by that which thou dóst NOI 
believe, by the gospel which our church teaches, and by the keys 
which are given her to bind and to loose, that my purpose is deep 
and peremptoiy. This dimgeon is no place for tnfling. PriBonen 
ten thousand times more distinguished than thou have died within 
these walls, and their fate hath never been known ! But for thee is 
leserved a long and lingering death, to which theirs were luxuiy* 
JSe again made a signaL íox Üie lAtt^^ik \a «.^^coach, and tpoke to 
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them. aput in tlieit own longuage i for lie aUo had been in Palestine, 
wbere perhaps he had leamt hia leston of crueltj. The Saraceus 
prodnced from theit baskets a quantity of charcoal, a pair of bellowe, 
and g, Űaak of oiL While the one Btmck a light witb a flint and steel, 
the othei dispoaed the chaicoal in the Ürge nisty gtate which we 
bave already mentioned, and exereiBed the bellows until the fuel 
came to a red glow. 




" SeeBt thou, Isaac," said Front-de-BcEuf, " the rangé of íiou bars 
above that glowing charcoal 'I* On that warm couch thou shalt lie, 
etripped of thy clothes as if thou wert to rest on & bed of down. Oae 
of these BlaveB shall iiiaintaiii the üre beneatb thee, while the other 
fihall anoint thy ivretched limba with o'ú, lest the roast ehould bum. 
Now, choose betwixt auch a scorching bed and the payment of a 
thomand pomidH of tiilver ; for, by the head of my father, thou hast 
no other option." 

" It ia impoflfdble," exclaimed the miaerable Jew — " it ia impoBsible 
that youi purpoBe can be reál ! The good Ood of nature neyei made 
a heart capable of esercisiag auch cnielty." 

" Truat not to that, Isaac," eaid Front- de- Bceuf, " it were a fatál 
eiror. Dóst thou thiuk that I, who have aeen a town aacked, in 
which thomaada of my Christian eountiymeD perished by aword, by 
flood, and by Öte, will blench irnni my purpoae for the outcries at 
screama of one edngle wretched Jewl — or thinkeat thou that theae 
Bwuthy slavea, who have neither law, country, nor conacience but 
fiaas nutstei'B will — who use the poiaon, oi the etake, oi Xiha '^iúbs^ 
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or the cord, at his slightest wink — ^thinkest thou that they will have 
mercy, who do not evén undeistand the langaage in which it is asked ? 
Be wise, old man ; discharge thyselí. of a portion of thy superfluoufi 
wealth ; lepay to the hands of a Chiistian a part of what thou hast 
acquired by the usory thou hast practised un those of his religion. 
Thy cunning may soon swell out once more thy shrivelled purse, but 
neither leech nor medicine can restore thy scorched hide and flesh 
wert thou once stretched on these bars. Teli down thy ransom, I 
say, and rejoice that at such rate thou canst redeem thee from a 
dungeon, the secrets of which few have retumed to telL I waste no 
more words with thee — choose between thy dross and thy flesh and 
blood, and as thou choosest, so shall it be." 

" So may Ábrahám, Jacob, and all the fathers of our people assist 
me/' said Isaac ; *' I cannot make the choice, because I have not the 
means of satisfying your exorbitant demand !" 

*' Seize him and strip him, slaves," said the knight, ^' and let the 
iathers of his race assist him if they can." 

" The assistants, taking their directions more irom the Baron's eye 
and his hand than his tongue, once more stepped forward, laid hands 
on the unfortunate Isaac, plucked him up írom the ground, and, 
holding him between them, waited the hard-hearted Baron's further 
signal. The unhappy Jew eyed their countenances and that of 
Front-de-Boeuf, in hope of discovering somé symptoms of relenting ; 
but that of the Báron ezhibited the same cold, half-sullen, half-sar- 
castic smile which had been the prelude to his cruelty ; and the 
savage eyes of the Saracens, rolling gloomily under their dark brows^ 
acquiring a yet more sinister expression by the whiteness of the 
circle which surrounds the pupil^ evinced rather the secret pleasuie 
which they expected from the approaching scene, than any leluo- 
tance to be its directors or agents. The Jew then looked at the 
glowing fumace, over which he was presently to be stretched, and 
seeing no chance of his tormentor's relenting, his resolution gave way. 

" I will pay," he said, " the thousand pounds of silver — That is,* 
he added, after a momenfs pause, ** I will pay it with the help of my 
brethren ; for I must beg as a mendicant at the door of our syna- 
gogue ere I make up so unheard-of a sum. When and where must 
it be delivered V* 

"Here," replied Front-de-Boeuf, "here it must be delivered— 
weighed it must be — weighed and told down on this very dungeon 
floor. Thinkest thou I will part with thee until thy ransom is secure 1" 

** And what is to be my surety," said the Jew, " that I shall be at 
liberty after this ransom is paid V 

" The word of a Norman nobie^thou^wnbroking sktve,'' anaweied 
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IPiont-de-BoBuf ; ''the faith of a Norman nobleman, more pure than 
the gold and silver of thee and all thy tribe." 

^'I craye pardon, noblelord,"8aid Isaac tiniidly,'^butwherefore8lioald 
I lely wbolly on the woid of one who will trost nothing to mine V 

''Becanse tbon canst not belp it, Jew," said the kmgbt stemly. 
" Wert thou now in thy treasnre-chamber at York, and were I crav- 
ing a loan of thy shekels, it would be thine to dictate the time of 
payment and the pledge of secority. This is nvy treasure-chamber. 
Heie I have thee at advantage, nor will I again deign to repeat the 
tenns on which I grant thee liberty." 

The Jew groaned deeply. *^ Grant me/' he said, '* at least with 
my own liberty, that of tiie companions with whom I travel. They 
Bcorned me as a Jew, yet they pitied my desolation, and because they 
tarried to aid me by the way, a share of my evil hath come upon 
them ; moreover, they may contribute in somé sort to my ransom." 

"If thou meanest yonder Saxon churls," said Front-de-Boeuf, 
" their lansom will depend upon other terms than thine. Mind thine 
own concems, Jew, I wam thee, and meddle not with those of others." 

** I am, then," said Isaac, " only to be set at liberty, together with 
mine wonnded friend ? " 

** Shall I twice recommend it," said Front-de-Boeuf, " to a son of 
Israel, to meddle with his own concems, and leave those of others 
alone ? Since thou hast made thy choice, it remains but that thou 
payest down thy ransom, and that at a short day/' 

" Yet hear me," said the Jew — " for the sake of that very wealth 

which thou wouldst obtain at the expense of thy" Here he stopped 

short, aíraid of irritating the savage Norman. But Front-de-Boeuf 
only laughed, and himself íilled up the blank at which the Jew had 
hesitated. '*At the expense of my conscience, thou wouldst say, 
Isaac ; speak it out — I teli thee, I am reasonable. I can bear the 
leproaches of a loser, evén when that loser is a Jew. Thou wert not 
80 patient, Isaac, when thou didst invoke justice against Jacques 
Fitzdotterel, for calling thee a usurious blood-sucker, when thy 
exactions had devoured his patrimony." 

" I swear by the Talmud," said the Jew, " that your valour has 
been misled in that matter. Fitzdotterel drew his poniard upon me 
in mine own chamber, because I craved him for mine own silyer. 
The term of payment was due at the Passover." 

" I care not what he did," said Front-de-Boeuf, " the question is, 
when shall I have mine own 1 — when öhall I have the shekels, Isaac ?" 

**Let my daughter Rebecca go forth to York," answered Isaac, 
^'with your safe-conduct, noble knight, and so soon as man and 
hoise can return, the treasure" Here "he gcoaü^^ ^<&«\js.^^\svi^» 
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added, after the pause of a few seconds— '^ the treasure shall be told 
down on this very floor." 

" Thy daughter I " said Front-de-Boeuf, as if sorprised — " By 
Heavens, Isaac, I would I had known of this* I deemed that yonder 
black-browed girl had been thy concabiae, and I gave her to be a 
handmaiden to Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert^ after the foshion of patri- 
archs and heroes of the days of old, who set us in these mattéra a 
wholesome example." 

The yell which Isaac raised at this unfeeling communication made 
the very vauit to ring, and astounded the two Saracens so much that 
they let go their hold of the Jew. He availed himself of his enlatge- 
ment to throw himself on the pavement, and clasp the knees of 
Front-de-Boeuf. 

'* Take all that you have asked," said he, ^' Sir Enight — ^take ten 
times more — ^reduce me to roin and to beggary, if thou wilt — ^nay, 
pierce me with thy poniard, broil me on that fomace, but spare my 
daughter, deli ver her in safety and honour ! As thou art bom of 
woman, spare the honour of a helpless maidén — she is the image of 
my deceased Bachel, she is the last of six pledges of hei lőve. 
Will you deprive a widowed husband of his sole remaining comfort ? 
Will you reduce a father to wish that his only living child were 
laid beside her dead mother, in the tömb of our fathers V* 

"I would," said the Norman, somewhat relenting, ''that I had 
known of this before. I thought your race had loved nothing savé 
their money-bags." 

" Think not so vilely of us, Jews though we be," said Isaac, ^iger 
to improve the moment of apparent sympathy ; '' the hunted fox, the 
tortured wild-cat loves its young — ^the despised and persecuted race 
of Ábrahám lőve their children !" 

" Be it 80," said Front-de-Boeuf ; " I will believe it in fiiture, 
Jsaac, for thy very sake — ^but it aids us not now, I cannot help what 
has happened, or what is to follow ; my word is passed to my comrade 
in arms, nor would I break it íor ten Jews and Jewesses to boot 
Besides, why shouldst thou think evil is to come to the girl, evén if 
she became Bois-Guilbert's booty ?" 

'' There will, there must !" exclaimed Isaac, wringing his hands 
in agony ; '' when did Templars breathe aught bat cruelty to men 
and dishonour to women 1" 

" Dog of an infidel," said Front-de-Boeuf, with sparkling eyes, and 
not sorry, perhaps, to seize a pretext for working himself intő a 
passión, " blaspheme not the Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, but 
take thought instead to pay me the ransom thou hast promised, or 
woe hetidé thy Jewish thioat \" 
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" Bobber and villáin !" said the Jew, retorting the insolts of hit 
oppiessor with passión, which, however impotent, he now fonnd it 
impossible to bridle, ** I wiU paj thee nothing — ^not one silver pennj 
irill I pay tbee, nnless my daughter is delivered to me in safety and 
honoür!" 

. ** Art tbou in thj senses, Israelite f " said the Norman stemly — 
** has thy flesh and blood a oharm against heated irón and scalding oil ?'' 

^ I care not 1" said the Jew, rendered desperate by patemal affec- 
tion ; *' do thy worst My daughter is my flesh and blood, dearer to 
me a thousand times than those limbs which thy cruelty threatens. 
No eálver wiU I give thee, unless I were to poor it molten down thy 
avaricioTis throat — ^no, not a silver penny will I give thee, Nazarene, 
were it to savé thee from the deep damnation thy whole life has 
meríted ! Take my life if thou wilt, and say the Jew, amidst his 
tortnres^ knew how to disappoint the Christian." 

^'We shall see that,^ said Front-de-Bceof ; ^'for by the blessed 
zood, which is the abomination of thy accursed tribe, thou shalt feel 
the extremities of fíre and steel 1 Strip hím, slaves, and chain him 
down apón the bars.'' 

In spite of the feeble struggles of the old man, the Saracens had 
álieady tom from him his upper garment, and were proceeding 
totally to disrobe him, when the sound of a bugle, twice winded 
without the castle, penetrated evén to the recesses of the dungeon, 
and immediately after loud voices were heard caUing for Sir Eeginald 
Front-de-B(Bu£ Unwilling to be found engaged in his hellish occu- 
pátion, the savage báron gave the slaves a signal to restore Isaac's 
garment, and, quitting the dungeon with his attendants, he left the 
Jew to thank Qod for his own deUverance, or to lament over his 
daughter's captivity and probable fate, as his personal or parental 
Céelings might prove strongest. 



CHAPTEB XXIII. 

Nay, if the gentle epirit of moving woids 
Can no way change yoa to a milder form, 
I'll woo yoa, liké a soldier, at arms' end. 
And lőve yon 'galnst tlie natnre of lőve, force yon. 
• Two GetUUnun of Verona, 

Thb apartment to which the Lady Eowena had been introduced 
was fltted up with somé rude attempts at omament and magnifl- 
cence, and her being placed there might be considered as a peculiar 
mark of respect not offered to the other prisoners. But the "^e ot* 
Front-de-Boeuf, for whom it had been originally fornished, was long 
dead, and decay and neglect had impaired the iew 0Tika.TA&T!k^ ^>í>cl 
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which her taste liad adomed it. The tapestry hang down ííx)m the 
walls in many places, and in others was tamished and íaded nnder 
the effects of the sun, or tattered and decayed by age. Desolate, 
however, as it was, this was the apartment of the castle which had 
been judged most fítting for the accommodation of the Saxon heiress ; 
and here she was left to meditate upon her fate, until the actors in 
this nefimous dráma had airanged the several parts which each of 
them was to perform. This had been settled in a conncil hel^ by 
Front-de-B(Buf, De Bracy, and the Templar, in which, after a long 
and warm debate conceming the several advantages which each in- 
sisted upon deriving from his pecnliar share in this audacious enter- 
prise, they had at length determined the fate of their unhappy 
prisoners. 

It was about the honr of noon, therefore, when De Bracy, for 
whose advantage the expedition had been first planned, appeared to 
prosecute his views upon the hand and possessions of the Lady Bowena. 

The interval had not entirely been bestowed in holding coundl 
with his confederates, for De Bracy had fonnd leisore to decorate 
his person with all the foppery of the times. His green cassock and 
yizard were now flung aside. His long luxoriant hair was trained to 
flow in quaint tresses down his richly-fiirred doak. His beard was 
closely shaved, his doublet reached to the middle of his leg, and the 
girdle which secored it, and at the same time supported his ponderons 
sword, was embroidered and embossed with gold work, We have 
already noticed the eztravagant fashion of the shoes at this period, 
and the points of Maurice 4^ Bracy's might have challenged the 
prize of extravagance with the gayest, being tumed up and twisted 
liké the homs of a ram. Such was the dress of a gallant of the 
period ; and, in the present instance, that effect was aided by the 
handsome person and good demeanour of the wearer, whose mannera 
partook alike of the grace of a coortier and the frankness of a soldier. 

He saluted Bowena by doffing his velvet bonnet, gamished with a 
golden brooch, representing St. Michael trampling down the Prince 
of Evil. With this he gently motioned the lady to a seat ; and, as 
she stiLl retained her standing posture, the knight ungloved his right 
hand, and motioned to conduct her thither. But Bowena declined, 
by her gesture, the proflfered compliment, and replied, " If I be in 
the presence of my jailor, Sir Knight — nor will circomstances allow 
me to think otherwise — ^it best becomes his prisoner to remain stand- 
ing till she leams her doom." 

" Alas ! fair Bowena," retumed De Bracy, " you are in presence of 
youx captiye, not your jailor ; and it is from your fair eyes that De 
Bracjr maat receive that doom wbicla. yovi loiÁV^ ^x^ject from hím." 
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"I know you not, sir,** said the lady, drawing herself up with all 
the pride of offended ránk and beauty ; " I know you not — and the 
insolent íámiliarity with which you apply to me the jargon of a 
troubadour forma no apology for the violence of a robber." 

" To thyself, fair maid,** answered De Bracy, in his former tone — 
^to thine own charms be ascribed whate'er I have done which 
passed the respect due to her whom I have chosen queen of my 
heart and loadstar of my eyes." 

*^ I repeat to you, Sir Enight, that I know you not, and that no 
man wearing chain and spurs ought thus to intrude himself upon the 
presenoe of an unprotected lady." 

" That I am unknown to you," said De Bracy, " is indeed my mis- 
fortune ; yet let me hope that De Brac/s name has not been always 
ungpoken when minstrels or heralds have praised deeds of cHvalry, 
whether in the lista or in the battle-fíeld." 

** To heralda and to minstrels^ then, leave thy praise. Sir Knight,'' 
replied Rowena, ** more suiting for their mouths than for thine own ; 
and teli me which of them shall record in song or in book of toumey 
the memorable conquest of this night — a conquest obtained over an 
old man, foUowed by a few timid hinda ; and its booty, an unfor- 
tonate maidén, transported against her will to the castle of a robber V* 

" You are iinjust, Lady Rowena," said the knight, biting his lips 
in aome confusion, and speaking in a tone more natural to him than 
ihat of affected gallantry, which he had fírst adopted ; " yourself free 
from passión, you can allow no excuse for the frenzy of another, 
although caused by your own beauty.^' 

** I pray you. Sir Knight," said Rowena, " to cease a language so 
commonly used by strolling minstrels, that it becomes not the mouth 
of knighta or nobles. Certes, you constrain me to sit down, since 
you enter upon such commonplace terms, of which each vile crowder 
hath a stock that might last from hence to Christmas." 

" Proud damsel," said De Bracy, incensed at finding his gallant 
style procured him nothing but contempt — "proud damsel, thou 
ahalt be as proudly encountered. Know, then, that I have supported 
my pretensions to your hand in the way that best suited thy cbar- 
acter. It ia meeter for thy humour to be wooed with bow and bili, 
than in set terma, and in courtly language." 

"Courteay of tongue," aaid Rowena, "when it is used to veil 
churlishness of deed, is but a knighfs girdle around the breast of a 
baae clown. I wonder not that the restraint appears to gall you ; 
more it were for your honour to have retained the dress and language 
of an outlaw, than to veil the deeds of one under an affectation of 
gentle language and demeanoui." 
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*^ You connflel well, lady,** aaid the Noiman ; ^ and in the bold 
langaage which best jnstifies bold action, I teli thee thoa ahalt nerer 
leave this castle, or thou shalt leave it as Mamice De Biacy'B wife. 
I am not wont to be baffled in mj enterpiiseay nor needa a Norman 
noble Bcrapalonsly to vindicate hia conduct to the Sazon Tnaiden 
wbom he distingnishes by the offer of hia hand« Thou art prood, 
Bowena, and thou art the fitter to be my wife. By what other means 
cooldst thou be raised to high hononr and to ptincelj place, saying 
hj my alliancef How else wonldst thoa eacape from the mean 
precincts of a conntrj grange, where Saxona heid wíth tfae swine 
which íorm their wealth, to take thy seat^ hononred as thon áhonldBt 
be, and shalt be, amid all in England that is distíngoiahed by beantj, 
or dignified by power 1" 

^ Sir Ejiight," replied Bowena, ^' the grange which yon ccmtemn 
hath been my shelter írom iníancy ; and, troflt me, when I leave it 
— should that day ever arrive — it ehall be with one who has not 
leamt to despise the dwelling and manners in which I ha.ye been 
bronght np.** 

'' I gaees yonr meaning, lady,** said De Braey, ^ thongh yoa may 
think it lies too obscure for my apprehenaion. Bnt dream not that 
Richárd Coenr de Lion will ever resnme hia throne, &r leás that 
Wilfred of iTonhoe, hia minion, will ever lead thee to his footstool, 
to be there welcomed as the bride of a &yoarite. Awn tli^ soitor 
might feel jealonsy while he tonched this string ; bat my firm por- 
pose cannot be changed by a passión so childish and bo hopcJeai. 
Enow, lady, that this rival is in my power, and that it rests bot with 
me to betray the secret of his being within the castle to Fnmt-de- 
Boeuf, whose jealonsy will be more ísAsX than mine." 

'' Wilíred here ?" said Bowena, in disdaín ; ^ that is as tme as that 
Front-de-Boeuf is his rivaL" 

De Bracy looked at her steadily for an ínirf^Tit, ^'Wert thoa 
really ignorant of this ?" said he ; '^ didst thon not know that Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe traveUed in the litter of the Jew 1 — a meet oonye3ranoe 
for the crosader, whose donghty arm was to conqner the Holy 
Sepnlchre f " And he langhed scomfnlly. 

'< And if he is here," said Bowena, compelling herself to a tone ol 
indifference, thongh trembling with an agony of apprehenaion which 
she coüld not suppreas, " in what is he the rival of Front-de-Bcenf f 
or what has he to fear beyond a short imprisonment and an honour- 
able ransom, according to the use of chiyidry ?" 

" Bowena," said De Bracy, " art thou, too, deceiyed by the common 

error of thy sex, who think there can be no riyaliy bot that reapectii^ 

tbeÍT own cbarma 1 Knowest tíion noít Y2[i«s« i& «k jealonsy of ambitiMi 
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and of wealthy as well as of lőve ; and that this onr hőst, Front-de- 
Boeof, will pnsh from his road him who opposes his claim to the fair 
baiony of lyanhoe, as readily, eagerly, and nnscrapulonsly as if he 
were pieferred to him by somé blue-^yed damsel 1 But smile on my 
snit, lady, and the wonnded champion shall haye nothing to fear from 
Frcnt-de-Boenf, whom else thou mayest monm for, as in the hands 
of one who has never shown compassion." 

"Savé him, for the lőve of Heaven !" said Rowena, her firmness 
giving way nnd^ terror for her lover's impending fate. 

" I can — I will — ^it is my purpose," said De Bracy ; " for, when 
Bowena consents to be the bride of De Bracy, who is it shall dare to 
pat forth a violent hand npon her kinsman— the son of her gnardian 
— ^the companion of her youth ] But it is thy lőve must buy his pro- 
tection. I am not romantic fool enough to further the fortune or 
avert the fate of one who is likely to be a successful obstacle between 
me and my wishes. Use thine influence with me in his behalf, and 
he is safe — ^refose to employ it, Wilfred dies, and thou thyself art not 
ihe nearer to freedom." 

** Thy language," answered Bowena, " hath in its indiflferent blunt- 
nesB Bomething which cannot be reconcüed with the horrors it seems 
to express. I believe not that thy purpose is so wicked, or thy power 
80 great" 

"Flatter thyself, then, with that belief," said De Bracy, "until 
tíme shall prove it felse. Thy lover lies wounded in this castle — thy 
preferred lover. He is a bar betwixt Front-de-Boeuf and that which 
Front-de-Boeuf loves better than either ambition or beauty. What 
will it cost beyond the blow of a poniard, or the thrust of a javelin, 
to BÜence his opposition for ever ? Nay, were Front-de-Boeuf afraid 
to justify a deed so open, let the leech but give his patient a wrong 
dianght — ^let the Chamberlain, or the nurse who tends him, but pluck 
the pillow from his head, and Wilfred, in his present condition, is 
eped without the effusion of blood. Cedric alsó " 

** And Cedric alsó," said Bowena, repeating his words ; " my noble 
— my generous guardian 1 I deserved the evil I have encountered, 
for forgetting his fate evén in that of his son V* 

"Cedric's fate alsó depends upon thy detennination," said De 
Bracy ; " and I leave thee to form it." 

Hitherto Bowena had sustained her part in this trying scene with 
nndismayed courage, but it was because she had not considered the 
danger as serious and imminent. Her disposition was naturally that 
which physioguomists consider as proper to fair complexions, mild, 
timid, and gentle ; but it had been tempered, and, as it were, 
haidened by the drcnmstances of her education. AA^cx\&\Aim<^\A ^^ 
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the will of all, evén of Cedrio himself (snficiently arbitrary with 
others), give way before her wislies, slie had acquired that sort of 
courage and self-confídence whicli arises from tbe habitoal and con- 
stant deference of the circle in which we moye. Sbe conld scarce 
conceive the possibility of her will being opposed, fax less that of its 
being treated with totál disregard. 

Her haughtiness and habit of domination was, theiefore, a fíctitioiiB 
character, induced over that which was natoral to her, and it deserted 
her when her eyes were opened to the extent of her own danger, as 
well as that of her lover and her guardian ; and when she found her 
will, the slightest expression of which was wont to conunand respect 
and attention, now placed in opposition to that of a man of a strong, 
fíerce, and determined mind, who possessed the adyantage over her, 
and was resolved to use it, she qnailed bef(»;e him. 

After casting her eyes around, as if to look for the aid which was 
nowhere to be found, and after a few broken interjections, she raised 
her hands to heaven, and burst intő a passión of uncontrolled yezatíon 
and sorrow. It was impossible to see so beautiftü a creatore in síich 
extremity without feeling for her, and De Bracy was not unmoved, 
thongh he was yet more embarrassed than touched. He had, in tmth, 
gone too far to recede ; and yet, in Bowena's present condition, she 
could not be acted on either by argument or threats. He paced the 
apartment to and fro, now vainly exhorting the terrifíed maidén to 
compose herself, now hesitating conceming his own line of conduct. 

<* lí" thought he, ** I shonld be moved by the tears and sonow of 
this disconsolate damsel, what shonld I reap but the loss of those fair 
hopes for which I haye enconntered so much risk, and the ridicole of 
Prince John and his joyial comrades ? And yet," he said to himseÜ^ 
" I feel myself ill-framed for the part which I am playing. I cannot 
look on 80 fedr a face while it is disturbed with agony, or on those 
eyes when they are drowned in tears. I wonld she had retained her 
originál haughtiness of disposition, or that I had a larger share of 
Front-de-Boeuf's thrice-tempered hardness of heart !" 

Agitated by these thoughts, he could only bid the unfortunate 
Rowena be comfbrted, and assure her that as yet she Md no reason 
for the excess of despair to which she was now giying way. But in 
this task of consolation De Bracy was inteirupted by the hom, 
** hoarse-winded blowing far and keen,'' which had at the same time 
alarmed the other inmates of the castle, and interrupted their seyeral 
plans of ^yarice and of licence. Of them all, perhaps. De Bracy 
least regretted the interruption ; for his conference with the Lady 
Bowena had arriyed at a point where he found it equally difBlcult to 
prosecate or to resign hia enterpna^. 
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And here we cannot but think it necessary to offer somé better 
proof than the incidents of an idle tale, to vindicate the melancholy 
lepresentation of manners whicli has been just laid before the reader. 
It is grievoos to think that those valiant barons, to whose stand against 
the crown the liberties of England were indebted for theii existence, 
shonld themselves have been such dreadful oppressors, and capable oi 
excesses contrary not only to the laws of England, but to those oí 
nature and hmnanity. But, alas i we have only to extract from the 
indastríouB Henry one of those numerous passages which he has 
collected from contemporary historians, to prove that ilction itseli 
can hardly reach the dark reality of the horrors of the perlőd. 

The description given by the author of the Saxon Chronicle of the 
CTueltieB exercised in the reign of King Stephen by the great barons 
and lords of castles, who were all Normans, affords a strong proof of 
the excesses of which they were capable when their passious were 
inflamed. " They grievously oppressed the poor people by building 
castles ; and when they were built, they fiiled them with wicked men, 
or rather devils, who seized both men and women who they imagined 
had any money, threw them intő prison, and put them to more cruel 
tortures than the martyrs ever endured. They suffocated somé in 
mud, and suspended others by the feet, or the head, or the thumbs, 
kindling fíres below them. They squeezed the heads of somé with 
knotted cords till they pierced their brains, while they threw others 
intő dungeons swarming with serpents, snakes, and toads.'' But it 
would be cruel to put the reader to the pain of perusing the remainder 
of this description. t 

As another instance of these bittér fruits of conquest, and perhaps 
the strongest that can be quoted, we may mention that the Princess 
Matilda, though a daughter of the King of Scotland, and afterwards 
both Queen of England, niece to Edgár Atheling, and mother to the 
Empress of Qermany, the daughter, the wife, and the mother of 
monarchs, was obliged, during her early residence for education in 
England, to assume the veil of a nun, as the only means of escaping 
the licentious pursuit of the Norman nobles. This excuse she stated, 
before a great council of the clergy of England, as the sole reason for 
her having taken the religious habit. The assembled clergy admitted 
the validity of the plea, and the notoriety of the circumstances upon 
which it was founded ; giving thus an indubitable and most remark- 
able testimony to the existence of that disgraceful licence by which 
that age was stained. It was a matter of public knowledge, they 
said, that after the conquest of King William, his Norman followers, 
elated by so great a victory, acknowledged no law but their own 

t Heniy's Híst, edit 1806, voL viL, p. ft4ft. 
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wicked pleasore, and not only despoiled the conquered Saxons of 
their lands and tlieir goods, but invaded the hononr of their wives 
and of their daughters with the most nnbridled licence ; and hence 
it was then common for matróna and maidens of noble families to 
assume the veil, and take shelter in convents, not as called thither by 
the Yocation of Qoá, but solely to preserve their hononr from the 
nnbridled wickedness of man« 

Such and bo licentious were the times, as annonnced by the pnblic 
declaration of the assembled clergy, recorded by Eadmer ; and we 
need add nothing more to vindicate the probability of the scenes 
which we have detailed, and are about to detail, upon the more 
apocryphal anthority of the Wardonr MS. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

1*11 woo her as the lion woos his bride. 

DougUu. 

Whilb the scenes we have described were passing in other parts of 
the castle, the Jewess Rebecca awaited her fate in a distant and 
seqnestered turret Hither she had been led by two of her disguised 
ravishers, and on being thrust intő the little cell, she fonnd herself in 
the presence of an old sibyl, who kept mnrmuring to herself a Saxon 
rhyme, as if to beat time to the revolving dance which her spindle 
was performing npon the floor. The hag raised her head as Rebecca 
entered, and scowled at the fedr Jewess with the malignant enyy with 
which old age and ugliness, when nnited with evil conditions, are 
apt to loük upon youth and beauty. 

*' Thou must up and away, old house-cricket/' said one of the men ; 
" onr noble master commands it Thou must leaye this chamber to a 
fairer guest." 

" Ay," grumbled the hag, " evén thus is service requited. I have 
known when my bare word would have cast the best men-at-arms 
among ye out of saddle and out of service ; and now must I up and 
away at the command of every groom such as thou.** 

" Good Dame Urfried," said the other man, " stand not to reason 
on it, but up and away. Lord's hests must be listened to with a quick 
ear. Thou hast had thy day, old dame, but thy sun has long been 
set. Thou art now the very emblem of an old war-horse turnéd out 
on the barren heath — ^thou hast had thy paces in thy time, but now 
a broken amble is the best of them. Come, amble off with thee." 

" 111 omens dog ye both !" said the old woman, " and a kennel be 

yonr burjdng-place 1 May the evil démon Zemebock tear me limb £rom 

Ilmb ifileavemy own cell erelhave&i^xniQivitiÜiAhemp onmydistaffr 
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** Answer it to our lord, tlien, old honse-fíend/' said the man, and 
letíred ; leaving Rebecca in company with the old woman, upon whose 
presence she had been thiis unwillingly forced. 

" What devil's deed have they now in the wind ?" said the old hag, 
muimuiing to herself, yet írom time to time casting a sidelong and 
malignant glancé at Rebecca ; *' but it is easy to guess — ^bright eyes, 
Uack locks, and a skin Hke paper, ere the priest stains it with his 
black unguent. Ay, it is easy to guess why they send her to this lohe 
toiret, whence a shriek could no more be heard than at the depth of 
five huudred fathoms beneath the earth. Thou wilt have owls for 
thy neighbours, fair one ; and their screams will be heard as far, and 
as much regarded as thine own. Outlandish, too/' she said, marking 
the dresB and turbán of Eebecca. *^ What country art thou of 1 — ^a 
Saracen? or an Egyptian? Why dóst not answer? — thou canst 
weep, canst thou not speak V* 

*' Be not angry, good mother,'' said Rebecca. 

" Thou needst say no more,*' replied Urfried ; " men know a fox 
by the train, and a Jewess by her tongue." ^ 

" For the sake of mercy,* said Rebecca, " teli me what I am to 
expect as the conclusion of the yiolence which hath dragged me 
hither ! Is it my life they seek, to atone for my religion 1 I will 
lay it down cheerfully." 

" Thy life, minion V* answered the sibyl ; " what would taking thy 
life pleasure them 1 Trust me, thy life is in no periL Such usage 
ghalt thou haye as was once thought good enough for a noble Saxon 
maidén. And shall a Jewess, liké thee, repine because she hath no 
betterl Look at me — ^I was as young and twice as fair as thou, 
when Eront-de-Boeuf, father of this Reginald, and his Normans, 
stormed this castle. My father and his seven sons defended their 
inheritance from story to story, from chamber to chamber. There 
was not a room, not a step of the stair, that was not slippery with 
their blood. They died — ^they died every man ; and ere their bodies 
were cold, and ere their blood was dried, I had become the prey and 
the scom of the conqueror \" 

'* Is there no help 1 Are there no means of escape ?" said Rebecca. 
" Richly, richly would I requite thine aid." 

<< Think not of it,*' said the hag ; ^^ from hence there is no escape but 
through the gates of death ; and it is laté, laté," she added, shaking 
her grey head, *^ ere these open to us. Yet it is comfort to think that 
we leave behind us on earth those who shall be wretched as ourselves. 
Fare-thee-well, Jewess ! — Jew or Gentile, thy fate would be the same ; 
for thou hast to do with them that have neither scruple nor pity. 
Eare-thee-well^ I say. My thread is spun out — ^y \«ü^\&^ ^\>\a\^^!^V 
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''Stay! 8tay! íor Heaven's eake!" said Bebecca; '^stay, thongh 
it be to curse and revile me — ^thy piesence is yet somé protectioiL.'' 

" The presence of the mother oí God were no protection," answered 
the old woman. '^ There slie stands," pointing to a mde image of 
the Virgin Mary ; ^' see if she can avert the íate that awaits thee." 

She left the room as she spoke, her íeatoies wiithed intő a sort of 
sneenng langh, which made them seem evén more hideous than their 
habitnal frown. She locked the door behind her, and Bebecca might 
hear her corse eyery step for its steepness, as slowly and with diffi- 
culty she descended the tnrret-stair. 

Rebecca was now to expect a íate evén more dreadfál than ihat of 
Bowena ; for what probability was there that either softness or cere- 
mony would be nsed towards one of her oppressed lace, whateyer 
shadow of these might be preserved towards a Sazon heiress t Tet 
had the Jewess this adyantage, that she was better prepaied by 
habits of thooghty and by natnral strength of mind, to enconnter the 
dangers to which she was exposed. Of a strong and observing char- 
acter, evén from her earliest years, the pomp and wealth which her 
father displayed within his walls, or which she witnessed in the 
houses of other wealthy Hebrews, had not been able to blind her to 
the precarious circomstances nnder which they were enjoyed. Liké 
Damocles at his celebrated banquet, Bebecca perpetoally beheldy 
amid that gorgeons display, the sword which was sospended oyer the 
heads of her people by a single hair. These reflections had tamed 
and brought down to a pitch of sonnder judgment a temper which, 
under other circomstances, might haye wazed haoghty, snpercilionB, 
and obstinate. 

From her father's example and injonctions, Bebecca had leamt to 
1>ear herself conrteously towards all who approached her. She conld 
not indeed imitate his excess of subseryience, because she was a 
stranger to the meanness of mind and to the constant state of timid 
apprehension by which it was dictated ; but she boré herself with a 
proud humility, as if submitting to the eyil circomstances in which 
she was placed as the daoghter of a despised race, while she felt in 
her mind the conscioosness that she was entitled to hold a higher 
ránk, from her merít, than the arbitrary despotism of religioos pre- 
jodice permitted her to aspire to. 

Thos prepared to expect adyerse circomstances, she had acqnired 
the fírmness necessary for acting onder them. Her present sitoation 
reqoired all her presence of mind, and she sommoned it op accordingly. 

Her fírst care was to inspect the apartment ; bot it afforded few 

hopes either of escape or protection. It contained neither aeciet 

passage nor trap-daor, and, \mle8a yAics^ \k<& d.Qot by which ahe had 
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eotered joined the main building, seemed to be circuniBcribed by tbe 
zoimd exteriőr wall of the turret. The door had no indde bolt or 
bar. The eingle window opened upon an embattled space snrmonnt- 
ing the tünet, which gave Bebecca, at fírst sight, somé hopes of 
escaping ; but she soon fonnd it had no communication with any 
other part of the battlements, being an isolated bartisan or balcony, 
secnredy as usual, by a parapet with embrasures, at which a few 
arohers might be stationed for defending the turret, and flanking 
with their shot the wall of the castle on that side. 

There was therefore no hope but in passive fortitude, and in that 
strong reliance on Heaven natural to great and generous characters. 
Bebecca, however erroneously taught to interpret the promises of 
Scripture to the choaen people of Heaven, did not err in supposing 
the present to be their hour of trial, or in trustíng that the children 
of Zion would be one day called in with the fulness of the Gentiles. 
In the meanwhile, all around her showed that their present state 
was that of punishment and probation, and that it was their especial 
áaty to suffer without sinning. Thus prepared to consider herself 
88 the TÍctím of misfortune, Bebecca had early reflected upon her 
own state, and schooled her mind to meet the dangers which she had 
probably to encounter. 

The prisoner trembled, however, and changed colour, when a step 
WB8 heard on the stair, and the door of the turret chamber slowly 
opened, and a tall man, dressed as one of those banditti to whom 
they owed their misfortune, slowly entered, and shut the door behiiid 
him ; his cap, puUed down upon his brows, concealed the upper part 
of his face, and he held his mantle in such a manner as to muffle the 
rest. In this guise, as if prepared for the ezecution of somé deed, 
at the thought of which he was himself ashamed, he stood before the 
aíMghted prisoner ; yet, mffian as his dress bespoke him, he seemed 
at a loss to express what purpose had brought him thither, so that 
Bebecca, making an effort upon herself, had time to anticipate his 
explanation. She had abready unclasped two costly bracelets and a 
coUar, which she hastened to proffer to the supposed outlaw, conclud- 
ing naturally that to gratify his avarice was to bespeak his favour. 

"Take these," she said, "good friend, and for God's sake be 
mercifiil to me and my aged father ! These omaments are of value, 
yet are they trifling to what he would bestow to obtain our dismissal 
from this castle, &ee and uninjured.'' 

" Fair flower of Palestine," replied the outlaw, " these pearls are 
orient, but they yield in whiteness to your teeth ; the diamonds are 
brilliant, but tíiey cannot match your eyes ; and ever since I have 
taken np this wild trade, I have made a vow to pTei«£\>^x]L\;Y V^-tt^a^^? 
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*^ Do not do joaTself eack wiongy" aaid Bebeeca ; ^take xansoniy 
and have mercy ! Qold will pnrchaBe yoa pleasme— to mimiBe na 
ooold 011I7 bring thee remorae. M7 father 'wül willinglj aatíate thj 
utmoat wislies ; and if thou wilt act wiaely, thou mayst poichaae wiüi 
OUT spoila thj restoiation to civil society — mayst obtain pardon f or 
pást erTorSy and be placed beyond the neceseity of oommittíng more." 

'' It Í8 well spoken," replied the outlaw in Frencb, finding it difi- 
colt probably to snstain in Saxon a conyeisation which Bebeeca bad 
opened in that langoage ; '' but know, biight lily of the vale of Baca ! 
that thy íather is already in the hands of a powerftd alchenüst, who 
knows how to convert intő gold and süver evén the msty ban of a 
dnngeon grate. The veneiable Isaac is sabjected to an alembic, 
which will distil from him all he holds dear, withont any aamstance 
from my requests or thy entreaty. Thy ransom must be paid by 
lőve and beauty, and in no other coin will I accept if 

''Thou art no outlaw," said Bebeeca, in the same language in 
which he addressed her ; " no outlaw had refused such offers. No 
outlaw in this land uses the dialect in which thou hast spoken. 
Thou art no outlaw, but a Norman — a Norman, noble perhape in 
birth. Oh, be so in thy actions, and cast off this feaifal mask of out- 
rage and yiolence l" 

'' And thou, who canst guess so truly," said Brian de Bois-Ghdlbert^ 
dropping the mantle from his fetce, " art no true daughter of Israd, 
but in idl, savé youth and beauty, a yery witch of Endor. I am not 
an outlaw, then, fair rose of Sharon. And I am one who will be 
more prompt to hang thy neck and arms with pearls and diamonds, 
which 80 well become them, than to deprive thee of these omamenta.' 

"What wouldst thou have of me," said Bebeeca, ''if not my 
wealth ? We can have nought in common between us ; you are a 
Christian — I am a Jewess. Our unión were contrary to the laws, 
alike of the church and the synagogue." 

" It were so indeed," replied the Templar, laughing ; " wed with 
a Jewess f DespardieuxI — Not if she were the Queen of Sheba. 
And know, besides, sweet daughter of Zion, that were the most 
Christian king to offer me his most Christían daughter, with Lan- 
guedoc for a dowry, I could not wed her. It is against my yow to 
lőve any maidén, otherwise than par amourSf as I will loye thee. I 
am a Templar. Behold the cross of my holy Order." 

"Darest thou appeal to it," said Bebeeca, "on an occasion liké 
the present ?" 

'' And if I do so," said the Templar, " it concems not thee, who 
art no believer in the blessed sign of our salvation." 

^'I believe aa my fathers t&ugVit," «!8id Bebeeca, "and may Qod 
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foigiye my belief if erronfioiu 1 But jou., Sir Eniglity what is yours, 
wlien jou appeal without scniple to that which you deem most boly, 
evén while you are about to tranagress the most solemn of your yowa 
M a knighty and as a man of religion 1" 

" It is gravely and well preached, O daughter of Siracli !" answered 
the Templar ; ** but, gentle Ecclesiastica, thy narrow Jewisli prejudices 
make thee blind to our high privilege. Marriage were an endnring 
dime on the part of a Templar ; but what lesser folly I may practise, 
I shall speedily be absolved from at the next Preceptory of onr Order. 
Kot the wisest of monarchs, not his father, whose ezamples you must 
needs allow are weighty, claimed wider privileges than we poor 
soldiers of the Temple of Zion have won by our zeal in its defence. 
The protectors of Solomon's Temple may claim licence by the 
example of Solomon." 

'' If thou readest the Scripture,'' said the Jewess, ^ and the lives of 
the saints, only to justify thine own licence and profligacy, thy crime 
is liké that of him who extracts poison from the most heJEŰthíul and 
necessary herbs." 

The eyes of the Templar flashed fíre at this reproof. " Hearken," 
he said, *' Bebecca ; I have hitherto spoken mildly to thee, but now 
my language shall be that of a conqueror. Thou art the captive of 
my bow and spear — subject to my will by the laws of all nations ; 
nor will I abate an inch of my right, or abstain from taking by 
Tiolence what thou refusest to entreaty or nece8sit;y.^' 

'* Stand back/' said Bebecca — ^* stand back, and hear me ere thou 
offerest to commit a sin so deadly ! My strength thou mayest indeed 
overpower, for Gk)d made woman weak, and trusted their defence to 
man's generosity. But I will proclaim thy yillainy, Templar, from 
one end of Europe to the other. I will owe to the superstition of 
thy brethren what their compassion might refuse me. Each Pre- 
ceptory — each Chapter of thy Order, shall leam that, liké a heretic, 
thou hast sinned with a Jewess. Those who tremble not at thy 
crime will hold thee accursed for having so far dishonoured the cross 
thou wearest as to follow a daughter of my people/' 

" Thou art keen-witted, Jewess," replied the Templar, well aware 
of the truth of what she spoke, and that the rules of his Order con- 
demned in the most positive manner, and under high penalties, such 
intrigues as he now prosecuted, and that in somé instances evén 
degradation had foUowed upon it — " thou art sharp-witted,'' he said ; 
^ but loud must be thy voice of complaint if it is heard beyond the 
irón walls of this castle ; within these, murmurs, laments, appeals to 
justice, and screams for help, die alike silent away. One thing only 
can savé thee, Bebecca. Submit to thy fate — embiaA^ oroűt '£^\:^<s<(i^ 
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and thon ehalt go forth in sadi state, that many a Nonnan lady shall 
yield as well in pomp as in beauty to the fayoiuite of the best lance 
among the defenders of the Temple." 

''Submit to mj fate!'' said Bebecca — "and, sacred Heayen! to 
what fate 1 Embrace thy religion ! — and what religion can it be that 
harbours such a yiUain? Thou the best lance of the Templanl 
Craven knight 1 — forswom priest ! — I spit at thee, and I defy thee. 
The Qoá of Abraham's promise hath opened an escape to his danghter 
— evén from this abyss of infamy !" 

As she spoke, she threw open the latticed window which led to the 
bartisan, and in an instant after stood on the very yerge of the parsp 
pet, with not the slightest screen between her and the tremendoiut 
depth below. Unprepaied for such a desperate effort, for she had 
hitherto stood perfectly motionless, Bois-Guilbert had neither time to 
intercept nor to stop her. As he offered to advance, she exolaimed^ 
" Bemain where thou art, proud Templar, or at thy choice advanoe 1 
— one foot nearer, and I plnnge myself from the predpice ; my body 
shall be cmshed out of the very foim of humanity upon the Btanfla 
of that courtyard ere it become the Yidám of thy bratality.'' 

As she spoke this, she clasped her hands and extended fhem 
towards heaven, as if imploríng mercy on her sóul before she made 
the fínal plunge. The Templar hesitated, and a resolution which htd 
never yielded to pity or distress gave way to his admiration of her 
fortitude. " Come down,'' he said, '* rash girl 1 I awear by eartii, 
and sea, and sky, I will o£fer thee no offence." 

^' I will not trust thee, Templar," said Rebecca ; " thon hast tanght 
me better how to estimate the yirtues of thine Order. The nezt 
Preceptory would grant thee absolution for an oath, the keeping of 
which concemed nought but the honour or the dishononr of a miBeir- 
able Jewish maidén." 

"You do me injustice,** exclaimed the Templar fervently; **I 
swear to you by the name which I bear — ^by the cross on my bosom 
— by the sword on my side — ^by the ancient erest of my fathen do I 
swear, I will do thee no injury whatsoever ! If not for thyself, yefe 
for thy father's sake forbear. I will be his Mend^ and in this casüe 
he will need a powerful one." 

** Alas !" said Kebecca, " I know it but too well— dare I trust thee ?• 

''May my arms be reversed, and my name dishonoured,'' said 
Brian de Bois-Quilbert, ''if thou shalt have reason to complain 
of me ! Many a law, many a commandment have I broken, but my 
word never." 

"J wiil then trust thee," said Bebecca, " thus far ;" and she d^ 
Bcendedfrom the yerge of thebattlement^Wt. T«mained standing close 
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by one of the embiasures, or maehicoUetf as they were then called. 
^ Here/' she said, ** I také my etand. Bemain where thou art, and if 
thou shalt attempt to diminisli by one step the distance now between 
OS, thou shalt see that the Jewish maidén will lather trost her sóul 
with Gk)d than her honour to the Templar !'' 

While Bebecca spoke thos, her high and finn resolve, which cor- 
responded so well with the expressive beanty of her conntenance, 
gaye to her looks, air, and manner a dignity that seemed more than 
mortaL Her glancé qoailed not, her cheek blanched not, for the fear 
of a fáte 80 instant and so horrible ; on the contrary, the thought 
that she had her fate at her command, and could escape at will from 
infamy to death, gave a yet deeper colour of carnation to her com- 
plexion, and a yet more briUiant fíre to her eye. Bois-Goilbert, 
proud himself and high-spüited, thonght he had never beheld beanty 
80 animated and so oommanding. 

<< Let there be peace between us, Bebecca/' he said. 

" Peace, if thou wilt," answered Bebecca — " peace, but with this 
space between.'' 

'* Thou needst no longer fear me," said Bois-Guilbert. 

'* I fear thee not," replied she ; ** thanks to him that reared this 
dizzy tower so high, that nought could fali from it and live — ^thanks 
to him, and to the Gk)d of Israel ! — I fear thee not." 

** Thou dóst me injustice," said the Templar ; ** by earth, sea, and 
fiky, thou dóst me injustice ! I am not naturally that which you have 
seen me — ^hard, selfish, and relentless. It was woman that taught me 
cruelty, and on woman therefore I have exercised it ; but not upon 
such as thou. Hear me, Bebecca. Never did knight take lance in 
his hand with a heart more devoted to the lady of his lőve than Brian 
de Boift-Guilbert. She, the daughter of a petty báron, who boasted 
for all his domains but a ruinous tower, an unproductive vine- 
yard, and somé few leagues of the barren Landes of Bourdeaux, her 
name was known wherever deeds of arms were done, known wider 
than that of many a lady's that had a country for a dowry. Yes," he 
continued, pacing up and down the little platform, with an animation 
in which he seemed to lose all consciousness of Bebecca's presence — 
'^ yes, my deeds, my danger, my blood, made the name of Adelaide 
de Montemare known from the court of Castile to that of Byzantium. 
And how was I requited ? When I retumed with my dear-bought 
honours, purchased by toil and blood, I found her wedded to a (Jascon 
squire, whose name was never heard beyond the limits of his own 
paltry domain ! Truly did I lőve her, and bitterly did I revenge me 
of her broken faith ! But my vengeance has recoiled on myself. 
Since that day I have separated myselí írom lii^ axüdi \\A^ ^<^\ \£^ 
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manhood must know no domestic home — must be soothed by no affec- 
tionate wife ; my age must know no kindly hearth ; my grave must 
be solitary, and no offspiing must outlive me, to bear the ancient 
name of Boift-Guilbert. At the feet of my Superior I haye laid down 
the rigbt of self-action — ^the privilege of independence. The Templar, 
a serf in all but the name, can possess neither lands nor goods, and 
lives, moves, and breathes but at the will and pleasure of another." 

" Alas !'' said Rebecca, " what advantages could compensate for 
such an absolute sacrifíce V 

** The power of yengeance, Bebecca," leplied the Templar, *' and 
the prospects of ambition.^ 

'^ An evil recompense/' said Bebecca, *^ for the surrender of the 
rights which are dearest to humanity/' 

** Say not so, maidén,'' answered the Templar ; " revenge is a feast 
for the gods ! And if they have reserved it, as príests teli us, to 
themselves, it is because they hold it an enjoyment too precious for 
the possession of mere mortals. And ambition ? — ^it is a temptation 
which could disturb evén the bliss of heaven itsell" He paused a 
moment, and then added, '* Rebecca ! she who could prefer death to 
dishonour must have a proud and a powerful souL Mine thou 
must be ! Nay, start not/' he added, " it must be with thine own 
consent, and on thine own terms. Thou must consent to share with 
me hopes more extended than can be viewed firom the throne of a 
monarch ! Hear me ere you answer, and judge ere you refuse. The 
Templar loses, as thou hast said, his social rights, his power of free 
agency, but he becomes a member and a limb of a mighty body, 
before which thrones already tremble — evén as the single drop of 
rain which mixes with the sea becomes an individual part of that 
resistless ocean which undermines rocks and engulfs royal armadas. 
Such a swelling flood is that powerful leaguc. Of this mighty Order 
I am no mean member, but already one of the Chief Commanders, 
and may well aspire one day to hold the haton of Grand Master. 
The poor soldiers of the Temple will not alone place their foot upon 
the necks of kings — ^a hemp-sandalled monk can do that. Our mailed 
step shall ascend their throne — our gauntlet shall wrench the sceptre 
from their gripe. Not the reign of your yainly-expected Messiah 
offers such power to your dispersed tribes as my ambition may aim 
at. I have sought but a kindred spidt to share it, and I have found 
such in thee." 

''Say est thou this to one of my people?" answered Bebecca. 
" Bethink thee "^ 

^'Anawer me not" said the Templar, " by urging the difference of 
our creedi; withín our secret concVavea n7^ \i.c^!l \Xi^^^ wursery tales 
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in derision. Think not we long remained blind to the idiotical foUy 
of OUT fonnders, who forswore every delight of lile for the pleasure 
of dying martyis by hiinger, by thirst, and by pestilence, and by the 
swords of savages, while they vainly strove to defend a barren desert, 
yaluable only in the eyes of superstition. Our Order soon adopted 
bolder and wider views, and found out a better indemnifícation for 
our aacrifices. Our immense possessions in every kingdom of Europe, 
our high military fame, which bringa within our circle the flower of 
chivalry írom every Christian clime — ^these are dedicated to ends of 
which our pious founders little dreamed, and which are equally con- 
cealed írom such weak spirits as embrace our Order on the ancient 
principles, and whose superstition makes them our passive tools. 
But I will not further withdraw the veil of our mysteries. That 
bugle-sound announces something which may require my presence. 
Think on what I have said. Farewell ! — I do not say forgive me the 
violence I have threatened, for it was necessary to the display of 
thy character. Gbld can be only known by the application of the 
touchstone. I will soon retum, and hold further conference with thee." 
He re-entered the turret-chamber, and descended the stair, leaving 
Rebecca scarcely more terrifíed at the prospect of the death to which 
she had been so lately exposed, than at the furious ambition of the 
bold bad man in whose power she found herself so unhappily placed. 
When she entered the turret-chamber, her fírst duty was to retum 
thanks to the €k>d of Jacob for the protection which He had afforded 
her, and to implore its continuauce for her and for her feither. Another 
name glided intő her petition — ^it was that of the wounded Christian, 
whom £ate had placed in the hands of bloodthirsty men, his avowed 
enemies. Her heart indeed checked her, as if, evén in communing 
with the Deity in prayer, she mingled in her devotions the recoUec- 
tion of one with whose fate hers could have no alliance — a Nazarene, 
and an enemy to her faith. But the petition was already breathed, 
nor could all the narrow prejudices of her sect induce Bebecca to 
wish it recalled. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A damncd cramp piece of penmanship as ever I savr in my life 1 

She Stoops to Conquer. 

When the Templar reached the hall of the castle he found De 
Bracy already there. "Your love-suit," said De Bracy, "hath, I 
suppose, been disturbed, liké mine, by this obstreperous sunimons. 
But you have come later and more reluctantly, and therefore I pre- 
sume your interview has proved more agieeabVe tVidXL imív^^ 
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''Has your suit, then, been unsucceBtiíully paid to the Saxon 
heiress 1" said the Templar. 

" By the bones of Thomas k Becket," answered De Bracy, " the 
Lady Bowena must have heard that I cannot endure the sight of 
women's tears." 

" Away !" said the Templar ; " thou a leader of a Free Company, 
and regard a woman's tears ! A few drops spiinkled on the torch of 
lőve make the flame blaze the brighter.'' 

" Gramercy for the few drops of thy sprinkling," replied De Bracy ; 
^but this damsel hath wept enough to eztingoish a beacon-light. 
Never was such wringing of hands and snch overflowing of eyes, 
since the days of St. Niobe,t of whom Prior Aymer t'^ld ub. A water- 
fiend hath possessed the fair Saxon." 

''A légion of fíends have occupied the bosom of the Jewess,'' 
replied the Templar ; '' for I think no single one, not evén ApoUyon 
himself, could have inspired such idomitable pride and resolution. 
But where is Front-de-Boeuf ? That hom is sounded more and 
more clamorously/' 

" He is negotiating with the Jew, I suppose," replied De Bracy, 
coolly ; *' probably the howls of Isaac have drowned the blast of the 
bugle. Thou mayst know, by experience, Sir Brian, that a Jew 
parting with his treasures on such terms as our Mend Frontié- 
Boeuf is liké to offer, wiU raise a clamour loud enough to be heard 
over twenty horns and trumpets to boot But we will make the 
vassals call him.'' 

They were soon after joined bjr Front-de-Boeu^ who had been dis- 
turbed in his tyramiic oruelty, in the maniiep with which the leader 
is acquainted, and had only tarried to give somé necessaiy directiona. 

" Let US see the cause of this cursed clamour/' said Front-de-B<Buf ; 
" here is a letter, and, if I mistake not, it is in Saxon." 

He looked at it, tuming it round and round, as if he had had 
really somé hopes of coming at the meaning by inverting the position 
of the paper, and then handed it to De Bracy. 

" It may be magic spells for aught I know," said De Bracy, who 
possessed his full proportion of the ignorance which characterised 
the chivaby of the peried. " Our chaplain attempted to teach me 
to write," he said, " but aU my letters were förmed liké spear-heads 
and sword-blades, and so the old shaveling gave up the task." 

" Give it me," said the Templar. " We have that of the priestly 
character, that we have somé knowledge to enlighten our valour." 

t I wish the Prior had alsó informed them when Niobe was sídnted. Probably 
úaríng th&t aoUghtened period when 

" Pan to Moaea leüt b\a pag|(ca \iQtu." I4 T. 
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" Let na profit hf joni moBt lererend kuowledge, tkva," eaid De 
Bnc7 ; " what wys the bctoU 1" 

" It is a fonnál letter of defiance," onswered the Templar ; " but, 
bf onr Iddy of Bethlehem, if it be not a foolish jeet, it is the moet 
extmoidinai^ cartel that ever waa eent acroea the diawbiidge of a 
bftroiÜAl coBtle." 

"Jast!" Baid Front-de-Bceuf, "I woold gladlj know who darea 
jest with me im snch a mattéi 1 Bead it, Sir Biiau." 

The Templar accocdingly i«ad aa follows : — 

" I, Wamba, the soa of Witleas, Jester to a noble aud íreebom 




man, Cediic of Botheiwood, called the Saxon. And I, UurCli, the 
nm. of Beownlph, the awineherd " 

" Thou art mad," said Fiout-de-Bceuf, intermpting the reader. 

" By St Loke, it is bo eet down," anawered the Templar. Theu 
reBOmittg hie task, he went on— " I, Ourth, the hoh of Beownlph, 
Bwineherd nnto the «aid Cediic, vith the asBÍatance of oui allies aad 
confederatee, who make commoa cauae with na in thie oui feud, 
namely, the good knight, called foi the pieseat Le Noir FmJieant, 
and the Btout yeomau. Bobért Locksley, called Cleave-the-wand, do 
fon, Beginald Front^e-Bceof, and joor allies and accomplicea whom- 
•ocver, to wit^ that whereas yoa have, withont cauea sj.'íea ot S.iki.í. 
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declared, wrongfally and by mastery seized upon the person of our 
lord and master the said Cedric ; alsó upon the person of a noble 
and &eebom damsel, the Lady Bowena of Hargottstandstede ; alBO 
upon the person of a noble and &eebom man, Athelstane of Conings- 
burgh ; alsó upon the persons of certain freebom men, their cnichU; 
alsó upon certain serfs, their bom bondsmen ; alsó upon a certain 
Jew, named Isaac of York, together with his daughter, a Jewess, 
and certain horses and mules : Which noble persons, with their 
cnidkts and slaves, and alsó with the horses and mules, Jew and 
Jewess beforesaid, were all in peace with hiö majesty, and travelling 
as liege subjects upon the king's highway ; therefore we require and 
demand that the said noble persons, namely, Cedric of Botherwood, 
Bowena of Hargottstandstede, Athelstane of Coningsburgh, with 
their servants, cniáits, and foUowers, alsó the horses and mules, Jew 
and Jewess i^oresaid, together with all goods and chattels to them 
pertaining, be, within an hour after the delivery hereof, deliyered to 
US, or to those whom we shall appoint to receive the same, and that 
untouched and unharmed in body and goods. Failing of which, we 
do pronounce to you that we hold ye as robbers and traitors, and 
will wager our bodies against ye in battle, siege, or otherwise, and do 
our utmost to your annoyance and destruction. Wherefore may Gkxl 
have you in his keeping. Signed by us upon the ere of St. Withold's 
day, under the great trysting oak in the Hart-hill Walk, the above 
being written by a holy man, Clerk to Gk>d, Our Lady, and St. 
Dunstan, in the Chapel of Copmanhurst." 

At the bottom of this document was scrawled, in the first place, a 
rude sketch of a cock's head and comb, with a legend expressing this 
liicroglyphic to be the sign-manual of Wamba, son of Witless. 
Under this respectable emblem stood a cross, stated to be the mark 
of Gurth, the son of Beowulph. Then were written, in rough bold 
characters, the words. Le Novr Famecmt, And, to conclude the 
whole, an arrow, neatly enough drawn, was described as the mark of 
the yeoman Locksley. 

The knights heard this uncommon document reád from end to end, 
and then gazed upon each other in silent amazement, as being utterly 
at a loss to know what it could portend. De Bracy was the first to 
break silence by an uncontrollable fit of laughter, wherein he was 
joined, though with more moderation, by the Templar. Front-de- 
Boeuf, on the contrary, seemed impatient of their ill-timed jocolarity. 

" I give you plain waming,'' he said, " fair sirs, that you had better 
consult how to bear yourselves under these circumstances, than give 
waf to Buch misplaced merriment." 
^^Frontr-de-BodVLÍ has not xeco\ete^\á& \atcl^í: «ince his laté over- 
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tíiTOw," said De Bracy to the Templar ; ** he is cowed at the very 
idea of a cartel, though it come but from a fool and a swineherd." 

" By St. Michael/' answered Front-de-Bceuf, " I would thou couldst 
stand the whole bront of this adventure thyself. De Bracy. These 
fellows dared not have acted with such inconceivable impudence, had 
they not been snpported by somé strong bands. There are enough 
of outlaws in this forest to resent my protecting the deer. I did but 
tie one fellow, who was taken redhanded and in the fact, to the homs 
of a wild stag, which gored him to death in fíve minutes, and I had 
as many arrows shot at me as there were launched against yonder 
target at Ashby. Here, fellow,'' he added, to one of his attendants, 
** hast thou sent out to see by what force this precious challenge is 
to be suppoited l'* 

*' There aie at least two hundred men assembled in the woods,'' 
answered a squire who was in attendance. 

** Here is a proper matter !" said Front-de-Boeuf ; " this comes of 
lending you the use of my castle, that cannot manage your under- 
taking quietly, but you must bring this nest of homets about my ears ! ^ 

" Of homets 1" said De Bracy ; " of stingless drones rather ; a 
bánd of lazy knaves, who take to the wood, and destroy the venison 
lather than labour for their maintenance/' 

"Stingless!" replied Front-de-Bceuf; "fork-headed shafts of a 
cloth-yard in length, and these shot within the breadth of a French 
crown, are sting enough." 

"For shame, Sir Knight !" said the Templar. " Let us summon 
our people, and sally forth upon them. One knight — ^ay, one man- 
at-arms, were enough for twenty such peasants." 

" Enough, and too much," said De Bracy ; " I should only be 
ashamed to couch lance against them." 

" True," answered Front-de-Boeuf ; " were they black Turks or 
MoorSy Sir Templar, or the craven peasants of Francé, most yaliant 
De Bracy ; but these are English yeomen, over whom we shall have 
no advantage, savé what we may derive from our arms and horses, 
which will avail us little in the glades of the forest. Sally, saidst 
thou? we have scarce men enough to defend the casüe. The best 
of mine are at Tork ; so is all your bánd. De Bracy ; and we have 
scarcely twenty, besides the handful that were engaged in this mad 
business." 

" Thou dóst not fear," said the Templar, " that they can assemble 
in force sufficient to attempt the castle ?" 

" Not so, Sir Brian," answered Front-de-Bceuf. " These outlaws 
have indeed a daring captain ; but without machines, scaling ladders, 
and expenenced leaders, my castle may defy ÜiemJ' 
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" Send to thy neiglibours," said the Templar ; " let tliem assemble 
their people, and come to the rescue of three knights, besieged by a 
jester and a swineherd in the baronial castle of Reginaid Front-de- 
Boeuf." 

" You jest, Sir Knight,** answered the báron ; " but to whom 
should I send 1 Malvoisin is by this time at York with his retainers, 
and so are my other allies ; and bo should I have been, but for this 
inf emal enterprise,'' 

" Then send to York, and recall our people," said De Bracy. " If 
they abide the shaking of my standard, or the sight of my Free Com- 
panions, I wiU give them credit for the holdest outlaws ever bent 
bow in greenwood." 

" And who shall bear such a message V said Front-de-Bceuf ; " they 
will beset every path, and rip the errand out of his bosom. I have 
it," he added, after pausing for a moment — "Sir Templar, thou 
canst write as well as reád, and if we can but find the writing mate- 
rials of my chaplain, who died a twelvemonth since in the midst of 
his Christmas carousals " 

" So please ye,'' said the squire, who was still in attendance, " I 
think old Urfried has them somewhere in keeping, for lőve of the 
confessor. He was the last man, I have heard her teli, who ever 
said aught to her which man ought in courtesy to address to maid 
or matron." 

" Go, search them out, Engelred," said Front-de-Boeuf ; " and then. 
Sir Templar, thou shalt retum an answer to this bold challenge." 

" I would rather do it at the sword's point than at that of the pen," 
said Bois-Guilbert ; " but be it as you wilL" 

He sat down accordingly, and indited, in the French language, an 
epistle of the following tenor : — 

" Sir Beginald Front-de-Boeuf, with his noble and knightly allies 
and confederates, receive no defiances at the hands of slaves, bonds- 
men, or fugitives. If the person caUing himself the Black Knight 
have indeed a daim to the honours of chivalry, he ought to know 
that he stands degraded by his present association, and has no right 
to ask reckoning at the hands of good men of noble blood. Touching 
the prisoners we have made, we do in Christian charity require you 
to send a man of religion to receive their confession and reconcile 
them with Gk)d ; since it is our fixed intention to execute them this 
moming before noon, so that their heads being placed on the battle- 
ments shall show to all men how lightly we esteem those who have 
bestirred themselves in their rescue. Wherefore, as above, we req^uire 
j^ou to send a priest to reconcile them to Gbd, in doing whidi yoa 
Bhall Tender them the laat eatt\ii;f aecvlc^^^ 
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ThiB letter being földed, was deliyered to the squire, and by him 
to the messenger wbo waited without, as the answer to that which 
he had bronght. 

The yeoman having thus accomplished his mission, returned to the 
headquarters of the allies, which were for the present established 
nnder a venerable oak-tree, about three arrow-flights distant from 
the castle. Here Wamba and Gurth, with their allies the Black 
Ejiight and Locksley, and the jovial hermit, awaited with impatience 
an answer to their summons. Aronnd, and at a distance írom them, 
were seen many a bold yeoman, whose sylvan dress and weatherbeaten 
countenances showed the ordinary natnre of their occupation. More 
than two hnndred had abeady assembled, and others were fást com- 
ing in. Those whom they obeyed as leaders were only distinguished 
from the others by a feather in their cap, their dress, arms, and 
eqnipments being in all other respects the same. 

Beaides these bands, a less orderly and a worse armed force, con- 
sisting of the Saxon inhabitants of the neighbouring township, as 
well as many bondsmen and servants from Cedric's extensive estate, 
had already arrived, for the purpose of assisting in his rescue. Few 
of these were armed otherwise than with such rustic weapons as 
necessity sometimes converts to miUtary porposes. Boar-spears, 
scythes, flails, and the liké, were their chief arms ; for the Normans, 
with the usoal policy of conquerors, were jealous of permitting to the 
yanqnished Saxons the possession or the ose of swords and spears. 
These circumstances rendered the assistance of the Saxons far from 
being so formidable to the besieged as the strength of the men them- 
selves, their snperior nnmbers, and the animation inspired by a just 
canse might otherwise well have made them. It was to the leaders 
of this motley army that the letter of the Templar was now delivered. 

Beference was at first made to the chaplain for an exposition of its 
contents. 

"By the crook of St. Dunstan,'' said that worthy ecclesiastic, 
"which hath brought more sheep within the sheepfold than the 
crook of ere another saint in Paradise, I swear that I cannot exponnd 
unto yon this jargon, which, whether it be French or Arabic, is 
beyond my guess." 

He then gave the letter to Gnrth, who shook his head gruffly, and 
passed it to Wamba. The Jester looked at each of the four corners 
of the paper with such a grin of affected intelligence as a monkey is 
apt to assnme upon similar occasions, then cut a caper, and gave the 
letter to Locksley. 

" If the long letters were bows, and the short letters broad arro>?r«., 
I might know something of the matter,'' said the \iOii^%\> ^^Q»\fiAXL\ 
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'' but as the matter stands, the meaning is as eafe, for me, as the stag 
tliat's at twelve miles' distance." 

" I must be clerk, then,'' said the Black Ejiight ; and taking the 
letter from Locksley, he íirst reád it over to himself, and then ex- 
plained the meaning in Saxon to his confedeiates. 

" Execute the noble Cedric I" ezclainied Wamba ; " by the rood, 
thou must be mistaken, Sir Knight." 

** Not I, my worthy friend/' replied the Ejúght ; " I have explained 
the wordB as they are here set down." 

" Then, by St. Thomas of Canterbury,* replied Qurth, ** we will 
have the castle, should we tear it down with our hands l** 

" We have nothing else to tear it with," replied Wamba ; " but 
mine are scarce fít to make mammocks of freestone and mortar.** 

'* "Tis but a contrivance to gain time," said Locksley ; '^ they dare 
not do a deed for which I could exact a fearfol penalty.'' 

** I wooldy'' said the Black Knight, *' there were somé one among 
ns who conld obtain admission intő the castle, and discover how the 
case stands with the besieged. Methinks, as they require a confessor 
to be sent, this holy hermit might at once exerdse his pioos yocation, 
and procnre us the information we desire.'' 

" A plague on thee and thy advice 1'' said the good hermit ; *' 1 teli 
thee, Sir Slothfol Knight, that when I doif my Mafs frock, my 
priesthood, my sanctity, my very Latin, are put off along with it ; and 
when in my green jerkin, I can better kill twenty deer than confess 
one Christian." 

'' I fear/' said the Black E^night, ** 1 fear greatly there is no one 
here that is qualifíed to take npon him, for the nonce, this same 
character of father confessor ?" 

Ali looked on each other and were silent. 

** I see/' said Wamba, after a short pause, " that the fool must be 
still the fool, and put his neck in the venture which wise men shrink 
from. You must know, my dear cousins and countrymen, that I 
wore russet before I wore motley, and was bred to be a friar, until a 
brain-fever came upon me and left me just wit enough to be a fooL 
I trust, with the assistance of the good hermit's frock, together with 
the priesthood, sanctity, and leaming which are stitched intő the 
cowl of it, I shall be found qualifíed to administer both worldly and 
ghostly comfort to our worthy master Cedric, and his companions 
in adversity." 

** Hath he sense enough, think'st thou ?" said the Black Enighty 
addressing Qurth. 

**I know not," said Gurth ; ''but if he hath not, it wiH be the fírat 
time be hath wanted wit to turii\i\& io\Vj \a «AiQ»^ut" 
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** On with the frock, then, good fellow,* quoth the Knight, " and 
let thj master send ns an accoiint of their situation within the castle. 
•Their numbers must be few, and it is five to one they may be 
accessible by a sndden and bold attack. Time wears — a way with thee." 

*' And, in the meantime,'' said Locksley, " we will beset the place 
80 closely, that not so much as a fly shall carry news £rom thence. 
So that, my good friend," he continued, addressing Wamba, " thou 
mayest assure these tyrants, that whatever violence they exercise on 
the persons of their prisoners shall be most severely repaid upon 
their own." 

" Pax vóbiscmrif' said Wamba, who was now muffled in his religious . 
disgoise. 

And so saying, he imitated the solemn and stately deportanent of a 
friar, and departed to execute his mission. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The hottest horse will oft be cool, 

The dullest wUl show flre ; 
The friar will often play the fool, 

The fool will play the friar. 

Old Song. 

Whbn the Jester, airayed in the cowl and frock of the hennit, and 
haying his knotted cord twisted around his middle, stood before the 
portai of the castle of Front-de-Boeuf, the warder demanded of him 
his name and enand. 

'* Paa vobiscmriy" answered the Jester, " I am a poor brother of the 
Order of St. Frands, who come hither to do my office to certain 
nnhappy prisoners now secnred within this castle.'' 

" Thou art a bold friar," said the warder, " to come hither, where, 
saving our own drunken confessor, a cock of thy feather hath not 
crowed these twenty years." 

*'Yet, I pray thee, do mine errand to the lord of the castle,'' 
answered the pretended friar ; " trust me it will find good acceptance 
with him, and the cock shall crow that the whole castle shall hear him." 

" Gramercy," said the warder ; ** but if I come to shame for leaving 
my post upon thine errand, I will try whether a friar's grey gown 
be proof against a grey-goose shaft." 

With this threat he left his turret, and carried to the hall of the 
castle the imwonted intelligence that a holy friar stood before the 
gate and demanded instant admission. With no small wonder he 
leceived his master's commands to admit the holy man immediately ; 
andy haying previously manned the entrance to guard against sur- 
prise, he obeyed, without further scruple, the commaxi^ ^VvíclV'^ 
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had leceived. The hairbiained self-conceit which had emboldened 
Wamba to nndertake this dangeroos office was scarce sofficient to 
sapport him when he fonnd himflelf in the piesence of a man 80 
dreadfuly and bo much dieaded, as Beginald Fiont-de-£oen^ and he 
bronght out hÍ8 pax vobisowm, to which he, in a good measure, 
troBted for snpporting his character, with more anxiety and hedta- 
tion than had hitherto accompanied it But Front-de-Boenf was 
accustomed to see men of all lanka tremble in his presence^ so that 
the timidity of the supposed íather did not give him any canse of 
Buspicion. " Who and whence art thou, priest 1" said he. 
. '' Pajz vóbiscwm,** reiterated the Jester, '' I am a poor senrant of St 
Francis, who, travelling through this wildemess, have falién among 
thieves (as Scnptore hath it), qv/idam viaior vncié/U 4n latr<me$, 
which thieves have sent me nnto this castle in order to do my ghosüj 
office on two persons condemned by your hononrable justice." 

" Ay, right," answered Front-de-Boeuf ; " and canst thou teli me^ 
holy father, the number of those bandittí. 1" 

" Gkdlant sir," answered the Jester, *' nomen iüis Ugio, their name 
is légion." 

'' Teli me in plain terms what nombers there aie ? or, priest, thy 
cloak and cord will ill protect thee." 

" Alas l" said the snpposed fciar, " cor me/wm eructcmt, that is to 
say, I was liké to bnrst with fear ! bnt I conceive they may be— 
what of yeomen— what of commons, at least five hnndied men." 

" What !" said the Templar, who came intő the hall that moment, 
^ mnster the wasps so thick here ? it is time to stifle such a mischievoiis 
brood." Then taking Front-de-BoBuf aside, ''Knowest thou the 
priest 1" 

'' He is a stranger írom a distant conyent," said Front-de-Bcenf ; 
" I know him not." 

'^ Then trust him not with thy pnrpose in words," answered the 
Templar. *' Let him carry a written order to De Bracy's company 
of Free CJompanions to repair instantly to their master's aid. In the 
meantime, and that the shaveling may suspect nothing, permit him 
to go freely about his task of preparing these Saxon hogs for the 
slanghter-house." 

<< It shall be so," said Front-de-Boenl And he forthwiŰi appointed 
a domestic to condnct Wamba to the apartment where Cedrie and 
Athelstane were confíned. 

The impatience of Cedrie had been rather enhanced than diminiáhed 

by his confínement. He walked from one end of the hall to the other, 

with the attitűdé of one who advances to charge an enemy, or to 

starm the breach of a beleagueied -^Vax^, fomietímeB ejacolatíng to 
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himselfy sometimes addressing Athelstane, who stoutly and stoically 
awaited the issue of the adventure, digesting, in the meantime, with 
great composure, the liberal meal wMcIi he had made at noon, and 
not gieatly interesting himself about the duration of hÍB captivity, 
whioh he conduded would, liké all earthly eyils^ fínd an end in 
fieayen's good tíme. 

** Faa vobiscwnhf* said the JeateTy entenng the apartment ; '' the 
blessing of St Dunstan^ St. Dennis, St. Duthoo, and all other saints 
whatsoever, be npon ye and about ye." 

''Enter freely/' anewered Gedric to the sapposed fnax; ''with 
what intent art thou come hither V* 

" To bid you prepare yonraelves for death," answered the Jester. 

'' It is imposdble 1 " replied Gedric, starting. " Fearless and wicked 
as they are, they dare not attempt such open and gratuitous cruelty !" 

''Alasl" said the Jester, ''to restrain them by their Benee of 
hnmanity is the same as to stop a runaway horse with a bndle of 
silk thread. Bethink thee, therefore, noble Gedric, and you alsó, 
gallant Athelstane, what cnmes you have committed in the flesh ; 
for this very day will ye be called to answer at a higher tribunal.'' 

" Hearest thou this, Athelstane ?" said Gedric ; " we must rouse up 
our hearts to this last action, since better it is we should die liké 
men than live liké slayes." 

" I am ready/' answered Athelstane, "to stand the worst of their 
malice, and shall walk to my death with as much composure as ever 
I did to my dinner." 

" Let US then unto our holy gear, father,** said Gedric. 

" Wait yet a moment, good uncle," said the Jester, in his natural 
tone ; " better look long before you leap in the dark.'' 

" By my feith," said Gedric, " I should knowthat voice !" 

" It Í8 that of your trusty slave and jester;" answered Wamba, 
throwing back his cowl. " Had you taken a fooFs advice formerly, 
you would not have been here at all. Take a fool's advice now, and 
you will not be here long." 

" How meanest thou, knave ?" answered the Saxon. 

*' Evén thus," replied Wamba ; "take thou this frock and cord, which 
aie all the orders I ever had, and march quietly out of the castle, 
leaving me your cloak and girdle to take the long leap in thy stead.'' 

" Leave thee in my stead !" said Gedric, astonished at the proposal ; 
" why, they would hang thee, my poor knave." 

" E'en let them do as they are permitted," said Wamba 5 " I trust 
— ^no disparagement to your birth — that the son of Witless may hang 
in a chain with as much gravity as the chain hung upon his ancestor 
the alderman." 
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" WeU, Wamba/* answered Cedric, " for one thing will I grant thy 
lequest, and that is, if thou wilt make the exchange of garments 
with Lord Athelstane instead of me.'' 

" No, by St. Dunstan," answered Wamba ; " there were little 
leason in that. Good ngbt there is that the son of Witless should 
soffer to savé the son of Hereward ; but little wisdom there was in 
his dying for the benefít of one whose fathers were strangers to his." 

" Villáin,'' said Cedric, " the fathers of Athelstane were monarchs 
of England !" 

" They might be whomsoever they pleased," replied Wamba ; " but 
my neck stands too straight upon my shoulders to have it twisted for 
their sake. Wherefore, good my master, either take my proffer 
yoursel^ or soffer me to leave this dungeon as free as I entered." 

" Let the old tree wither," continued Cedric, " so the stately hope 
of the forest be preserved. Savé the noble Athelstane, my trosty 
Wamba ; it is the duty of each whö has Saxon blood in his yeins. 
Thou and I will abide together the utmost ragé of onr injurious 
oppressors, while he, fnee and safe, shall arotise the awakened spirits 
of our countrymen to avenge ns." 

''Not so, father Cedric,'' said Athelstane, grasping his hand — 
for, when roused to think or act, his deeds and sentiments were not 
unbecoming his high race. " Not so," he continned ; '' I would 
lather remain in tMs hall a week .without food savé the prisonei'B 
stinted loaf, or drink savé the prisoner's measnre of water, than em- 
brace the opportunity to escape which the slave's untanght kindness 
has purveyed for his master." 

" Yon are called wise men, sirs/' said the Jester, '' and I a crazed 
fool ; but, uucle Cedric, and cousin Athelstane, the fool shall decidé 
this controversy for ye, and savé ye the trouble of straining courtesies 
any further. I am liké John-a-Duck's maré, that will let no man 
mount her but John-a-Duck. I came to savé my master, and if he 
will not consent — ^basta — I can but go away home again. Elind 
service cannot be chucked from hand to hand liké a shuttle-cock or 
stool-ball. ril hang for no man but my own bom master." 

'' Gk», then, noble Cedric," said Athelstane ; '' neglect not this oppor- 
tunity. Tour presence without may encourage Mends to our rescue 
— your remaining here would ruin us all." 

" And is there any prospect, then, of rescue from without ?" said 
Cedric, looking to the Jester. 

" Prospect, indeed !" echoed Wamba ; " let me teli you, when you 

fíU my cloak you are wrapped in a general's cassock. Five hundred 

men are there without, and I was this moming one of their chief 

leadera. My fooVa cap was a caaqvxe, aad my bauble a troncheon. 
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Well, we wiU see what good they will make by exchanging a fool 
for a wise man. Truly, I fear they will lose in valour what they may 
gain in discretion. And so farewell, master, and be kind to poor 
Gurth and his dog Fangs ; and let my cockscomb hang in the hall 
at Botherwood, in memory that I flung away my life for my master, 
liké a faithful fooL" 

The last word came out with a sort of double ezpression, betwixt 
jest and earnest. The tears stood in Cedric's eyes. 

" Thy memory shall be preserved," he said, " while fidelity and 
a£fection have honour upon earth. £ut that I trust I shall find the 
means of saving Bowena, and thee, Athelstane, and thee alsó, my 
poor Wamba, thou shouldst not overbear me in this matter.'' 

The exchange of dress was now accomplished, when a sudden 
doubt struck Gedric. 

'* I know no language,'' he said, *^ but my own, and a few words of 
their mindng Norman. How shall I bear myself liké a reverend 
brother T 

"The spell lies in two words," replied Wamba — " Pax vóbiscwm, 
will answer all queries. If you go or come, eat or drink, bless or 
ban, Pax vohücvm carries you through it all. It is as useful to a 
friar as a broom-stick to a witch, or a wand to a conjuror. Speak 
it but thus, in a deep grave tone — Fax vóbiscum I — ^it is irresistible. 
Watch and ward, knight and squire, foot and horse, it acts as a 
charm upon them all. I think, if they bring me out to be hanged 
to-morrow, as is much to be doubted they may, I will try its weight 
upon the fínisher of the sentence." 

" If such prove the case," said his master, " my religious orders 
are soon taken — Pax vohiscum, I trust I shall remember the pass- 
word. Noble Athelstane, farewell; and íarewell, my poor boy, 
whose heart might make amends for a weaker head — I will savé you, 
or retum and die with you. The royal blood of our Saxon kings 
shall not be spilt while mine beats in my veins ; nor shall one hair 
üall from the head of the kind knave who risked himself for his 
master, if Cedric's peril can prevent it. Farewell." 

" Farewell, noble Gedric," said Athelstane ; " remember, it is the 
true part of a friar to accept refreshment, if you are offered any." 

" Farewell, uncle," added Wamba ; " and remember Fax voUscum." 

Thus exhorted, Gedric sallied forth upon his expedition ; and it 
was not long ere he had occasion to try the force of that spell which 
his Jester had recommended as omnipotent. In a low-arched and 
dusky passage, by which he endeavoured to work his way to the hall 
of the castle, he was interrupted by a female form. 

"Pax voUscwn r* aaid the pseudo friar, and^oA eiiÖL<eCTwmsk%^ö 



huny paet, wlieii a soft voice leplled, Et vobit — quato, donamt 

rewrendiuimt, pro miierieordia vettra." 
" I lua Bomewhat deaf," replied Cedric, ia good Saxon, and at ttie 

uune time muttered to himself, " A enise on the fool and hia Paee 

vobiKvm I I have loBt mj javelm at the flnrt cast." 

It wos, Itowerer, no wmsoal thing for a prieat of those dajs to be 

deaf of hia Latin ear, and this the penon who now addreaeed Cedric 

knew full well. 
" I pray jou of dear lőve, leverei d íather," sbe replied in hia own 
langnage, "that 
youvilldeignto 
visit with yonr 
ghoetlj comfort 
a wonnded pri- 
lonei of thiB 
castle, and have 
ench conipasdou 
upon him and ns 
as tby holf office 
teachee. Never 
ehall good deedeo 
high 1 j adván taga 
thy convent." 

" Danghter," 
anBweied Cedric, 
mnoh embar- 
laased, "my time 
in this caatle will 

not permit me to execcise the datiee of mine office — I mnat preaently 

forth — there ialife and death upoa my speed." 
" Yet, fether, let me entreat you by the vow yoa have taken on 

yon," teplied the enppliant, " not to leave the oppretaed and endan- 

geied withont coongel oi socconr." 
" Maj the fiend fly away with me, and leave me in Ifrin vith the 

sonla of Odin and of Thor 1 " anaweied Cedric impatiently, and would 

probably have proceeded in the same tone of totál depatture front 

his apiritnal chatactec, wben the coUoquy waa inteimpted by the 

hatah voice of Urfríed, the old crone of the tmret. 
"How, minion," aaid she to the female apeaker, "is thia the 

mannec in which you requite the kindueas which permitted thee to 

leave thy prison-cell yooderl Puttest thou the reverend maa to 

uae oBgradoxiB language to &ee himself from tha impoitnnitiea of 
M Jewea» í" 
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*' A Jeweas l** eaid Cedríc, avaiiing himself of the information to 
get clear of their interruption. '' Let me pass, woman ! stop me not 
at your peiiL I am fresh firom my holy office, and would avoid 
poÚutioii.*' 

" Come this way, fatlier/' said the old hag, " thou art a stranger 
in this castle, and canst not leave it without a guide. Come hither, 
for I wonld speak with thee. And you, daughter of an accursed 
lace, go to the edck man's chamber, and tend hím nntil my retum ; 
and woe betide you if you again quit it without my permission !'' 

Bebecca retreated. Her importunities had prevailed upon UrMed 
to suffer her to quit the turret, and Urfried had employed her ser- 
yices where she herself would most gladly have paid them, by the 
bedside of the wounded Ivanhoe. With an understanding awake to 
their dangerous situation, and prompt to avail herself of each means 
of safety whioh occurred, Bebecca had hoped something from the 
presence of a man of religion, who, she leamed from Urfried, had 
penetrated intő this godless castle. She watched the retum of the 
supposed ecclesiastic with the purpose of addressing him, and inter- 
esting him in favour of the prisoners ; with what imperfect saocess 
the reader has been just acquainted. 



OHAPTER XXVII. 

Fond wretch ! and what canst thoa relate, 

Bat deedfl of sorrovr, shame, and sin ? 
Thy deeds are proved— thou know'st thy fat^— 

Bat come, thy tale — ^begin— begin. 

• • • • • 

But I have griefs of other kind, 

Troubles and sorrows more severe; 
Give me to ease my tortnred mind, 

Lend to my woes a patient ear; 
And let me, If I may not find 

A friend to help— find one to hear. 

CrctbWs HcM of JtuHoa, 

Whbn UrMed had with clamours and menaces driven Rebecca 
back to the apartment from which she had sallied, she proceeded to 
conduct the unwilling Cedric intő a small apartment^ the door of 
which she heedfuUy secured. Then fetching from a cupboard a 
0toup of wine and two flagons, she placed them on the table, and 
said in a tone, rather asserting a fact than asking a question, '' Thou 
art a Saxon, father. Deny it not," she continued, observing that Cedric 
hastened not to reply ; ** the sounds of my native language are sweet 
to mine ears, though seldom heard savé from the tongues of the 
wretched and degraded serfs on whom the proud Normouft im.^'Sfó 
the meaneat drnd^fai7 of this dwelling. T\io\i «xt a ^assscl, ^»^i^^ — 
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a Saxon, and, savé as thou art a servant of God, a freeman. Thine 
accents are sweet in mine ear." 

"Do not Saxon priests visit this castle, thenl** replied Cedric; 
'^ it were, methinks, their duty to comfort the outcast and oppressed 
children of the soil." 

" They come not — or if they come, they better lőve to revei at the 
board of their conquerors," answered Urfried, " than to hear the 
groans of their countrymen — so, at least, report speaks of them — of 
myself I can say little. This castle, for ten years, has opened to no 
priest savé the debauched Norman chaplain who partook the nightly 
levels of Front-de-Boeuf, and he has been long gone to render an 
account of his stewardship. £at thou art a Saxon — a Saxon priest, 
and I have one question to ask of thee.'' 

'' I am a Saxon," answered Cedric, " but nnworthy, surely, of the 
name of priest. Let me begone on my way ; I swear I will retum, 
or send one of our fathers more worthy to hear your confession." 

" Stay yet a while," said Urfried ; " the accents of the voice which 
thou hearest now will soon be choked with the cold earth, and I 
would not descend to it liké the beast I have lived. But wine must 
give me strength to teli the horrors of my tale.'' She poured out a 
cup, and drank it with a fdghtful avidity, wMch seemed desirous of 
draining the last drop in the goblet. ** It stupefíes," she said, lookíng 
upwards, as she fínished her draught, ** but it cannot cheer. Partake 
it, father, if you would hear my tale without sinking down upon the 
pavement.'' Cedric would have avoided pledging. her in this ominous 
conviviality, but the sign which she made to him expressed im- 
patience and despair. He complied with her request, and answered 
her challenge in a large wine-cup ; she then proceeded with her 
story, as if appeased by his complaisance. 

" I was not bom," she said, " father, the wretch that thou now 
seest me. I was free, was happy, was honoured, loved, and was 
beloved. I am now a slave, miserable and degraded — ^the sport of 
my masters' passions while I had yet beauty — the object of their 
contempt, scom, and hatred since it has passed away. Dóst thou 
wonder, father, that I should haté mankind, and, above all, the race 
that has wrought this change in me? Can the wrinkled decrepit 
hag before thee, whose wrath must vént itself in impotent curses, 
forget she was once the daughter of the noble Thane of Torquilstone, 
before whose frown a thousand vassals trembled V* 

" Thou the daughter of Torquil Wolíganger !" said Cedfic, reced- 
ing as he spoke ; " thou — ^thou — the daughter of that noble Saxon, 
mjr fatbei^B ^end and companion in arms !'' 
'* Thy faXhei^^ íiiend l" eckood T3itnedL \ ^^ >i^«ii Ckdxú^ called the 
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Saxon, stands before me, for the noble Hereward of Eotherwood had 
but one son, whose name is well known among hiB countrymen. £ut 
if thou art Cedric of Eotherwood, why this religious dress 1 — ^hast 
thou too despaired of saving thy country, and sought refnge ftom 
oppression in the shade of the convent ?'' 

" It matters not who I am," said Cedric ; " proceed, unhappy 
woman, with thy tale of horror and guilt ! Goilt there must be — 
there is guilt evén in thy living to teli it" 

" There is — ^there is," answered the wretched woman, " deep, black, 
damning guilt — guüt that lies liké a load at my breast — guilt that 
all the penitential fíres of hereafter cannot cleanse. Yes, in these 
halls, stained with the noble and pure blood of my father and my 
brethren — ^in these very halls, to have lived the paramour of their 
murderer, the slave at once and the partaker of his pleasures, was to 
render every breath which I drew of vitai air a crime and a curse/ 

"Wretched woman !" exclaimed Cedric. " And while the friends 
of thy father — while each true Saxon heart, as it breathed a requiem 
for his soTÜ, and those of his valiant sons, forgót not in their prayers 
the murdered Ulrica— while all moumed and honoured the dead, 
thou hast lived to merit our haté and execration — lived to unité 
thyself with the vile tyrant who murdered thy nearest and dearest — 
who shed the blood of infancy, rather than a male of the noble house 
of Torquil Wolfganger should survive — ^with him hast thou lived to 
unité thyself, and in the bands of lawless lőve !" 

" In lawless bands, indeed, but not in those of lőve l" answered the 
hag ; " lőve will sooner visit the regions of etemal doom, than those 
unhallowed vaults. No, with that at least I cannot reproach myself 
— ^hatred to Front-de-Boeuf and his race govemed my sóul most 
deeply, evén in the hour of his guilty endearments." 

" You hated him, and yet you lived," replied Cedric ; " wretch 1 
was there no poniard — no knife — ^no bodkin ] Well was it for thee, 
since thou didst prize such an ezistence, that the secrets of a Kormán 
castle are liké those of the grave. For had I but dreamed of the 
daughter of Torquil living in foul communion with the murderer 
of her father, the sword of a true Saxon had found thee out evén in 
the arms of thy paramour 1" 

"Wouldst thou indeed have done this justice to the name of 
Torquil ?" said Ulrica, for we may now lay aside her assumed name 
of Urfried ; " thou art then the true Saxon report speaks thee ! for 
evén within these accursed walls, where, as thou well sayest, guilt 
shrouds itself in inscrutable mystery, evén there has the name of 
Cedric been sounded — and I, wretched and degraded, have rejoiced 
to ihink that there yet breathed an avengex oi ova axx^y^^ t^».n^v^X2u 
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I aláo have had mj honn of Tengeanoe-^I have fomented the qnaireli 
of OUT foes, heated dnmken reyeby intő mnrderoos broil — ^I have 
seen thdr blood flow — I have heard their dying groans ! Look on 
me, Cedric — aie there not atill lefb on thia fonl and &ded £ace aome 
traces of the featnres of Toiqnil 1" 

'^ Aak me not of them, Ulrica," replied Oedrie, ín a tone of gríef 
ndzed with abhorrence ; ^* these traces form snch a reaemblanoe as 
aiises from the grave of the dead, when a fiend has animated the 
lifeless corpee." 

** Be it so/' answered Ulrica ; ^ yet were these fiendish featnies the 
mask of a spiiit of light when they were able to set at ^ariance the 
elder Frontnle-Boenf and his son B^pnald ! The darkness of hell 
shonld hide what followed, bnt levenge mnst lift the veil, and darkly 
intimate what it wonld raise the dead to speak alond. Long had the 
smouldering fire of discord glowed between the tyiant father and hÍB 
savage son — ^long had I nursed, in secret, the nnnatnial hatred — ^it 
blazed forth in an honr of dmnken wassail, and at his own board féli 
my oppressor by the hand of his own son — snch are the aecrets these 
¥anlt8 oonceal ! Bend asonder, ye accoised aiches," she added, look- 
ing np towards the loo^ '* and bnry in yonr fiúi all who are consdonB 
of the hideons mystery l** 

<<And thon, creature of goilt and miseiy,'' said Oedríc, '<what 
beoame thy lot on the death of thy i&yisher ?" 

" Guess it, but ask it not. Here — ^here I dwelt, till age, jnrematoie 
age, has stamped its ghastly featnres on my conntenanee— ecomed 
and insolted wheie I was onoe obeyed, and compelled to bonnd the 
revenge, which had once snch ample scope, to the efforts of petty 
malice of a discontented menial, or the yain or nnheeded cnises of 
an impotent hag— Kiondemned to hear from my lonely tniiet the 
sounds of leveliy in which I once partook^ or the shrieks and groans 
of new yictüus of oppression.'' 

*' UMca," said Cedric, ** with a heart which stíll, I fear, regrets the 
lost reward of thy orimes as mnch as the deeds by which thon didst 
acquire that meed, how didst thon dare to address thee to one who 
wears this robe ? Ck)naider, nnhappy woman, what oonld the sainted 
Edward himself do for thee, were he here in bodily presence 1 The 
royal Confessor was endowed by Heaven with power to cleanse the 
nlcers of the body, but only Gk>d himself can cnre the leproey of 
the BouL'' 

« Yet tum not from me, stem prophet of wrath," she exclaimed, 

** but teli me, if thou canst, in what sball terminate these new and 

awlvl feelings that burst on my soUtude. Why do deeds, long since 

don^ rm before me in new and inenitíi\AA WxonkV What &te is 
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piepared beyond the grave for her to whom Gkxl has assigned on 
earth a lot of such nnspeakable wretchedneos 1 Better had I tum to 
Woden, Hertha, and Zemebock — ^to Mista, and to Skogola, the gods 
of OUT yet nnbaptised ancestors, than endure the dreadfol anticipa- 
tions which have of laté hannted my waking and my sleeping hours i** 

^'I am no priest/' said Cedric, tuming with disgost from this 
miserable píctoie of guilt, wretchedness, and despair ; *' I am no 
piiest, thongh I wear a piiesf s gannent^ 

** Príest or layman/' answeied Ulrica, '^ thou art the fiist I have 
Been for twenty years, by whom Gk)d was feared or man regarded ; 
and dóst thou bid me despair?" 

** I bid thee repent," said Cedric. ** Seek to prayer and penance, 
and mayst thou fínd acceptance ! But I oannot, I will not, longer 
abide with thee." 

** Stay yet a moment I** Baid Ulrica ; " leave me not now, son of 
my fáthei's fríend, lest the démon who has govemed my life should 
tempt me to avenge myself of thy hard-hearted scom. Thinkest 
thou, if Front-de-Boeuf found Cedrio the Saxon in his castle, in such 
a disguise, that thy life would be a long one 1 Already his eye has 
been upon thee liké a falcon on his prey." 

*' And be it so," said Cedric ; '* and let him tear me with beak and 
talons, ere my tongue say one word which my heart doth not warrant. 
I will die a Saxon — ^true in word, open in deed. I bid thee avaunt ! 
— ^touch me not, stay me not ! The sight of Front-de-BoBuf himself 
is less odius to me than thou, degraded and degenerate as thou art." 

" Be it 80," said Ulrica, no longer interrupting him ; " go thy 
way, and forget, in the insolence of thy superiority, that the wretch 
before thee is the daughter of thy father's friend. Gk) thy way — ^if 
I am separated from mankind by my sufferings — separated from 
those whose aid I might most justly expect — ^not less will I be separ- 
ated from them in my revenge ! Ko man shall aid me, but the ears 
of all men shall tingle to hear of the deed which I shall dare to do ! 
Farewell! — ^thy scom has burst the last tie which seemed yet to 
unité me to my kind — ^a thought that my woes might claim the 
compassion of my people." 

" Ulrica," said Cedric, softened by this appeal, " hast thou bome 
up and endured to live through so much guilt and so much misery, 
and wilt thou now yield to despair when thine eyes are opened to 
thy crimes, and when repentance were thy fitter occupation V* 

" Cedric," answered Ulrica, " thou little knowest the humán heart. 
To act as I have acted, to think as I have thought, requires the 
maddening lőve of pleasure, mingled with the keen appetite of 
revenge^ theproud conscioosness of powex ; dxau^\A\lOO\xv\Ax^<!a^^sxv% 
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for the humán heart to bear, and yet retain the power to prevent 
Their force has long passed away. Age has no pleasures, wrinkles 
have no influence, revenge itself dies away in impotent cuises. Then 
comes remorse, with all its vipers, mixed with vain regrets for the 
pást, and despair for the futore ! Then, when all other strong im- 
piüses have ceased, we become liké the fíends in hell, who m&j feel 
remorse, but never repentance. But thy words have awakened a 
new soiil within me. Well hast thon said, all is possible for those 
who dare to die. Thou hast shown me the means of revenge, and be 
assured I will embrace them. It has hitherto shared this wasted 
bosom with other and with rival passions— henceforward it shaU 
possess me wholly, and thou thyself shalt say, that whatever was the 
life of Ulrica, her death well became the daughter of the noble 
TorquiL There is a force without beleaguering this accursed castle 
— ^hasten to lead them to the attack, and when thou shalt see a red 
flag wave from the turret on the eastem angle of the donjon, press 
the Kormans hard — they will then have enough to do within, and 
you may win the wall in spite both of bow and mangoneL Begone, 
I pray thee — ^follow thine own fate, and leave me to mine.** 

Cedric would have inquired further intő the purpose which she 
thus darkly announced, but the stem voice of Front-de-Boeuf was 
heard exclaiming, ^'Where tarries this loitering priest? By the 
Bcallop-shell of Compostella, I will make a maityr of him, if he loiters 
here to hatch treason among my domestics V 

*^ What a true prophet/' said Ulrica, '^ is an evil conscience ! But 
heed him not — out and to thy people — cry your Saxon onslaught^ 
and let them sing their war-song of Bollo, if they will ; vengeance 
shall bear a burden to it." 

As she thus spoke, she vanished through a priváté door, and 
Eeginald Front-de-Boeuf entered the apartment. Cedric, with somé 
difficulty, compelled himself to make obeisance to the haughty Báron, 
who retumed his courtesy with a slight inclination of the head. 

** Thy penitents, father, have made a long shrift — it is the better 
for them, since it is the Last they shaU ever make. Hast thou pre- 
pared them for death V 

'^ I found them," said Cedric, in such French as he could command, 
*^ expecting the worst, from the moment they knew intő whose power 
they had falién." 

" How now. Sir Friar," replied Front-de-BoBU^ " thy speech, me- 
thinks, smacks of a Saxon tongue ?" 

" I was bred in the convent of St. Withold of Burton," answered 
Cedríc. 
"Ay V eaid the Báron ; ** it \ia«l\)e«ii \)fe\X«t íot üiae to have been 
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a Norman, and better for my purpose too ; bat need has no choice 
of messengers. That St. Withold's of Burton is a howlet's nest worth 
the harrying. The day will soon come that the frock shall protect 
the Saxon as litüe as the mail-coat." 

** Gkxl's will be done," said Cedric, in a Yoice tremulous with pás- 
fiion, which Front-de-Boeuf imputed to fear. 

'' I see," said he, *' thoa dreamest already that our men-at-arms are 
in thy refectoiy and thy ale-vaults. But do me one cast of thy holy 
office, and, come what list of others, thou shalt sleep as safe in thy 
cdl as a snail within his shell of proof." 

*^ Speak your commands,'' said Cedric, with suppressed emotion. 

'' Follow me thxough this passage, then, that I may dismiss thee by 
the postem." 

And as he strode on his way before the supposed Mar, Front-de- 
Boenf thas schooled him in the part which he desired he should 
act ' 

*^ Thou seest. Sir Friar, yon herd of Saxon swine, who have dared 
to enyiron this castle of Torquilstone — ^tell them whatever thou hast 
a mind of the weakness of this fortalice, or aught else that can detain 
them before it for twenty-four hours. Meantime, bear thou this scrolL 
Bnt soft — canst reád, Sir Priest ]'' 

" Not a jot I," answered Cedric, " savé on my breviary ; and then 
I know the characters, because I have the holy service by heart, 
praised be our Lady and St. Withold !" 

" The fitter messenger for my purpose. Carry thou this scroll to 
the castle of Philip de Malvoisin ; say it cometh from me, and is 
written by the Templar Brian de Bois-Guilbert, and that I pray him 
to send it to York with all the speed man and horse can make. 
Meanwhile, teli him to doubt nothing ; he shall fínd us whole and 
Bound behind our battlement. Shame on it, that we should be com- 
pelled to hide thus by a pack of runagates, who are wont to fly evén 
at the flash of our pennons and the tramp of our horses ! I say to 
thee, priest, contrive somé cast of thine art to keep the knaves where 
they are, until our friends bring up their lances. My vengeance is 
awake, and she is a falcon that slumbers not till she has been 
gorged." 

" By my patron saint," said Cedric, with deeper energy than became 
his character, " and by every saint who has lived and died in England, 
your commands shall be obeyed ! Not a Saxon shall stir from before 
these walls, if I have art and influence to detain them there." 

" Ha !" said Front-de-Bceuf, " thou changest thy tone. Sir Priest, 
and speakest brief and bold, as if thy heart were in the slaughter of 
the Saxon herd ; and yet thou art thyselí oi kindred. \a VIScl^ «^\xl^^ 
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Cedric was no ready practáser of the art of dissimnlation, and wonld 
at this moment have been mnch the better of a hint from Wamba's 
more fertile brain« But necessitj, according to the ancient proverb, 
sharpens invention, and he muttered Bomething nnder his cowl con- 
cerning the men in question being excommunicated outlaws both to 
chorch and to kingdom. 

^* Degpardieuz,^ anawered Front-de>B(Bn( ^thou hast spoken the 
very tmth — I forgót that the knaves can strip a fat abbot, as well as 
if they had been bom sonth of yonder salt channeL Was it not he of 
St íves whom they tied to an oak-tree, and compelled to sing a mass 
while they were rifling his mails and his wallets ? No, by Onr Lady 
— ^that jest was played by Qanlter of Middleton, one of onr own com- 
panions-at-arms. £ut they were Saxons who robbed the chapel at 
St. Bees of cup, candlestick, and chalice, were they not f** 

" They were godless men," answered Cedric. 

'' Ay, and they drank out all the good wine and ale that lay in store 
for many a secret carousal, when ye pretend ye are but busied 
with yigils and primes! Priest, thou art boimd to revenge such 
sacrilege.'' 

<< I am indeed bound to vengeance," murmured Cedric ; ** Saint 
Withold knows my heart." 

Front-de-BoBU^ in the meanwhile, led the way to a postem, where, 
passing the moat on a single plank, they reached a small barbican, or 
exteriőr defence, which communicated with the open field by a well- 
fortified saUyport. 

^ Begone, then ; and if thou wilt do mine enand, and if thou retum 
hither when it is done, thou shalt see Saxon flesh cheap as ever was 
hog's in the shambles of Sheffield. And, hark thee, thou seemest to 
be a jolly confessor — come hither after the onslaught, and thou áhalt 
have as much Malvoisie as would drenoh thy whole conyent." 

'' Assuredly we shall meet again,^ answered Cedric 

" Something in hand the whilst,** continued the Norman ; and, as 
they partéd at the postem door, he thrust intő Cedrio^s reluctant 
hand a gold byzant, adding, '' Bemember, I will flay off both cowl 
and skin if thou failest in thy purpose." 

"And full leave will I give thee to do both," answered Cedric, 
leaving the postem and striding forth over the free fíeld with a joyful 
step, " if, when we meet next, I deserve not better at thine hand." 
Tuming then back towards the castle, he threw the piece of gold 
towards the donor, exclaiming at the same time, " Falsé Norman, 
thy money pensh with thee 1" 

Front'áe-^o&uí heard the words imperfectly, but the action was 
BUBpicioua^ ''Aiehesrn/* he caWod \o ^« ^«xdsc% on the ontwaid 



battlemeiits, ' 
Btay," iie aaid. 



le an arrow throngh yon monk's frook ! — yet 
rftaínera were bending their bows, " it avaita 




not — we must thua fai tmat liiia aince we have no better ahift. I 
ttiink he dares not betraj me— at the woist I caa bnt treat with 
these Sazou dogs whom I h&ye safe m kenneL Ho ! GUea jailor, let 
tbem bring Cediio of Rotherwood before me, and the other chnrl, hia 
companion — him I mean of Coningabui^h — Athelstane there, ot what 
call they him 1 Their very nomeB are íd encumbrence to a Konoan 
kiiighf B mouth, and have, as it were, a flavour of bacon. Oive me a 
Btonp of wine, as J0II7 Prince John sald, that I maj wash awaj tha 
relüb— place it in the armonry, and thither lead the prisonera," 

HÍ8 comraanda were obeyed ; and upon entering that Oothic 
apartment, hung with many apoila won by bis owa valoui and that 
of hia father, be fonnd a flagon of wine on the maaúve oaken table, 
and the two Saxon captives imdei the guard of four of bia dependanta. 
Fiont-de-BcBof took a long draught of wine and then addiessed bis 
prisonera — for the mannei in which Wamba diaw the cap övet hia 
foce, tbe change of dress, the gloomy and broken light, and the 
Baron'a imperfect acquaintance with the íéatures oí Cedric (who 
avoided hia Norman neigbboura, and seldom stiired beyond hia own 
domains), pievented hím from discoveriug that the most important 
of his captivMi bad made hia eecape. 

" OallantB of England," saíd Front-de-Bceof, " how leliab ye youc 
entertainment at Tocquilatone 1 Aie ye yet u«ai« '«W. -^crox 
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surquedy and <mtrecuidancef merít for scoffing at the entertainment of 
a prince of the house of Anjoii 1 Have ye forgottén liow ye requited 
the unmerited hospitality of the royal John 1 By God and St. Dennis, 
an ye pay not the richer ransom, I will hang ye up by the feet 
irom the irón hars of these windows, till the kites and hooded crows 
have made skeletons of you ! Speak out, ye Saxon dogs — what bid 
ye for your worthless lives í How say you, you of Kotherwood ?" 

" Not a dóit I," answered poor Wamba — " and for hanging up by 
the feet, my brain has been topsy-turvy, they say, ever since the 
biggin was bound fírst round my head ; so tuming me upside down 
may peradventure restore it again." 

'^Saint GenevieveP said Frontnle-BoBU^ '^what have we got 
herei" 

And with the back of his hand he struck Cedric's cap from the 
head of the Jester, and throwing open his collar, discovered the fatál 
badge of servitude, the silver collar round his neck. 

" Qiles — Clement — dogs and varlets !" exclaimed the forious Nor- 
man, " what have you brought me here V* 

"I think I can teli you," said De Bracy, who just entered the 
apartment *^ This is Cedric's clown, who fought so manful a skir- 
mish with Isaac of York about a question of precedence." 

" I shall settle it for them both," replied Front-de-Bceuf ; " they 
shalL hang on the same gallows, unless his master and this boar of 
Coningsbuigh will pay well for their lives. Their wealth is the least 
they can surrender ; they must alsó carry off with them the swarms 
that are besetting the castle, subsciibe a surrender of their pretended 
immunities, and live under us as serfs and vassals ; too happy if, in 
the new world that is about to begin, we leave them the breath of 
their nostrils. Go," said he to two of his attendants, " fetch me the 
right Cedric hither, and I pardon your error for once ; the rather 
that you but mistook a fool for a Saxon franklin.'' 

"Ay, but,'' said Wamba, "your chivalrous excellency will find 
there are more fools than franklins among us." 

" What means the knave V* said Front-de-Bceuf, looking towards 
his followers, who, lingering and loath, faltered forth their belief^ 
that if this were not Cedric who was there in presence, they knew 
not what was become of him. 

" Saints of heaven !" exclaimed De Bracy, " he must have escaped 
in the monk's garments !" 

" Fiends of hell !" echoed Front-de-Bceuf, " it was then the boar 

of Rotherwood whom I ushered to the postem, and dismissed with 

mjr own handa ! And thou," he said to Wamba, " whose folly could 

t Insoleuce and pioavuivviVou. 
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OYerreach the wisdom of idiots yet more gross than myself — I will 
give thee holy orders — I will shave thy crown for thee ! Here, let 
them tear tlie scalp from his head, and tlien pitch liim headlong írom 
the battlements. Thy trade is to jest, canst thou jest now 1" 

" You deal with me better than your word, noble knight," whim- 
pered forth poor Wamba, whose habits of buffoonery were not to be 
overcome evén by the immediate prospect of death ; "if you give me 
the red cap you propose, out of a simple monk you will make a 
Cardinal." 

** The poor wretch," said De Bracy, '*is resolved to die in his voca- 
tion. Front-de-Bceuf, you shall not slay him. Give him to me, to 
make sport for my Free Companions. How sayest thou, knaveí 
Wilt thou take heart of grace, and go to the wars with me 1" 

"Ay, with my master's leave," said Wamba, **for, look you, I 
must not slip collar'' (and he touched that which he wore) " without 
his permission.'' 

'^ Oh, a Norman saw will soon cut a Saxon coUar," said De Bracy. 

" Ay, noble sir," said Wamba, " and thence goes the proverb— 

' Norman saw on English oak, 
On English neck a Norman yoke ; 
Norman spoon in English dish, 
And England ruled as Normans wish ; 
BUthe world in England never will be more, 
TiU England's rid of all the four.'" 

" Thou dóst well, De Bracy," said Front-de-Bceuf, " to stand there 
listening to a fool's jargon, when destruction is gaping for us ! Seest 
thou not we are overreached, and that our proposed mode of com- 
municating with our Mends without has been disconcerted by this 
same motley gentleman thou art so fond to brother ? What views 
have we to expect but instant storm 1" 

"To the battlements then," said De Bracy; "when didst thou 
ever see me the graver for the thoughts of battlo 1 CaU the Templar 
yonder, and let him íight but half as well for Ms life as he has done 
for his Order. Make thou to the walls thyself with thy huge body. 
Let me do my poor endeavour in my own way, and I teli thee the 
Saxon outlaws may as well attempt to scale the clouds as the castle 
of Torquilstone ; or, if you will treat with the banditti, why not 
employ the meditation of this worthy franklin, who seems in such 
deep contemplation of the wine-flagon ? Here, Saxon," he continued, 
addressing Athelstane, and handing the cup to him, " rinse thy throat 
with that noble liquor, and rouse up thy sóul to say what thou wilt 
do for thy liberty." 

" What a man of mould may," onswered AtVieVBktaTkfó, " ^\aN\öccft%N5^ 
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be what a man of manhood ought. Díbidíss me free, with my com- 
panions, and I will pay a ransom of a tliousand marka/' 

*^ And wilt moreover assure us the retreat of that scum of mankind 
who are swarming around the castle, contrary to Qod's peace and the 
king's ]" said Front-de-BoBuf. 

'^ In so far as I can,** answered Athelstane, " I will withdraw them ; 
and I fear not but that my father Cedric will do his best to assist 
me." 

" We are agreed then," said Front-de-Bcenf — " thou and they are 
to be set at freedom, and peace íb to be on both sides for payment of 
a thousand marka. It ia a tnfling ranaom, Saxon, and thou wilt owe 
gratitude to the moderation which accepta of it in exchange of your 
persona. But mark, thia eztenda not to the Jew Isaac.'' 

^* Kor to the Jew laaac'a daughter/' aaid the Templar, who had 
now joined them. 

" Neither," said Front-de-Bceuf, " belong to thia Saxon'a company.'' 

"I were nnworthy to be called Chriatian if they did," replied 
Athelstane : *' deal with the nnbelievera as ye liaf 

**Neither doea the ranaom include the Lady Rowena/' said De 
Bracy. '' It shall never be aaid I waa acared out of a fair prize with- 
out atriking a blow for it." 

"Neither,** aaid Front-de-Bceuf, "doea our treaty refer to thia 
wretched Jeater, whom I retain, that I may make him an example to 
every knave who tuma jeat intő eameat." 

** The Lady Rowena," answered Athelatane, with the moat steady 
countenance, ** ia my affianced bride. I will be drawn by wild horaea 
before I conaent to part with her. The alave Wamba has thia day 
aaved the life of my father Cedric. I will lose mine ere a hair of 
Ms head be injured." 

'* Thy affianced bride ! The Lady Rowena the affianced bride of a 
vassal liké thee ?" said De Bracy ; " Saxon, thou dreamest that the 
daya of thy aeven kingdoma are returned again. I teli thee, the 
princea of the houae of Anjoii confer not their wards on men of such 
lineage aa thine." 

** My lineage, proud Norman/' replied Athelstane, " ia drawn from 
a source more pure and ancient than that of a beggarly Frenchman, 
whose living is won by aelling the blood of the thievea whom he 
assembles under his paltry atandard. Eanga were my ancestora, 
atrong in war and wiae in council, who every day feaated in their 
hall more hundreds than thou canat number individual followers ; 
whoae namea have been aung by minatrela, and their lawa recorded 
bjr Wittenagemotes ; whose bones were interred amid the prayers ot 
BoiatB, and over whoae tómba nún&teTa have been builded." 
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« Thon haöt it, De Brftcy," said Front-de-Bceuf, well pleaaed with 
the rebuff which his companion had received ; *' the Saxon hath hit 
ihee fairly." 

^* Ás fairlj ás a captive can stiike/' said De Bracy, with appareht 
carelessness ; *' for he whose hands aie tied shonld haye his tongue at 
fireedom. Bnt thj glibuess of reply, comiade/' rejoined he, sp^iking 
to Athelstané, " will not win the freedom of the Lady Eowena.' 

To this Athelstaney who had already made a longer speech than 
was his custom to do on any topic, höweyer interesting, retnmed no 
answet. The conversation was intermpted by the airival of a 
menialy who announced that a monk demanded ádmittance at the 
postem gate. 

'' In the name of Saint Bennet, the prínce of these bnU-b^gars," 
said Front-de-Boeuf, "have we a reál monk this time, or another 
impostor ? Search him, slaves-^for an ye euffer a second impostor to 
be pabned npon yott, I will have your eyes tom ont, and hot coals 
pnt intő the sockets." 

" Let me endure the extremity of yímr anger, my lord," said Öiles, 
** if this be not a reál shaveling. Yonr squire Jooelyn knows him 
well, and will vonch him to be Brother Ambrose, a monk in attend- 
ance npon the Prior of Jorvanlx.** 

"Admit him," said Front-de-Bceuf; "most likely he brings ns 
newB from his jovial master. Surely the devil keeps holiday, and 
the priests are relieved from duty, that they are strolling thns wildly 
throngh the conntry. Bemove these prisoners ; and, Sazon, think 
<m what thon hast heard." 

" I claim," said Athelstane, " an honontable imprisonment, with 
dne care of my board and of my couéh, as becomes my ránk, and as 
is dne to one who is in treaty for ransom. Moreover, I hold him thát 
deems himself the best of yon bound to answer to me with his body 
for this aggression on my freedom. This deflance hath alteistdy been 
sent to thee by thy sewer ; thon nnderliest it, and art bound to 
answer me. There lies my glove." 

" I answer not the challenge of my prisoiier,'' said Ftont-de-Bceuf ; 
" nor shalt thoü, Maurice de Bracy. Giles," he eontinued, " hang 
the franklin's glore npon the tíne of yonder branched antlers ; there 
shaU it remain until he is a free mab. Should he then presume tó 
demand it, or to affirm he was unlawfolly made my prisoner, by the 
beit of Saint Christopher, he will speak to one who hath nevet refosed 
to meet a foe on foot or on horseback, alone of with his vassals at 
his back P 

The Saxon prisoners were accordingly remetéd, j;us^ qj^>^^^ VeiNs^^y- 
duced the monk Ambrose^ who appeared to be ixi gEea\> l^«I^^]ifVk«^Ko\^« 
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" This is tlie leal Deus vobisemn/* said Wamba, as he passed the 
reverend brother ; " the others were but counterfeits." 

''Holy Mother!" said the monk, as he addressed the assembled 
knights, '' I am at last safe and in Ghristian keeping !" 

" Safe thou art," replied De Brapy ; ''and for Christianity, here is 
the stout Báron Beginald, Front-de-Boeu:^ whose utter abomination 
is a Jew ; and the good Knigkt Templar, Brian de Bois-Quilbert, 
whose trade is ^ álay Saracens. If these are not good marks of 
Christianity, I know no othev which they bear about them." 

*' Ye are Mends and allies of onr reverend father in Gk)d, Aymer, 
Prior of JorvanlXy'Vsaid the monk, withont notieing the tone of De 
Bracy's reply ; " ye owe him aid both by knightly faith and holy 
charity ; for what saith the blessed Saínt Augostin, in his treatise 
De öivitcUe D&í ^ 

" What saith the devil !** interrapted í^nt-de-Boeuf ; " or lather 
what dóst thou say, Sir Priest % We have little time to hear texts 
from the holy fathers." 

^^ Stmcta Mwrial" ejacnlated Father Ambrose, '^how prompt to 
ire are these nnhallowed laymen ! But be it known to you, brave 
knights, that certain murderous caitifiTs, casting behind them fear oi 
Qoá and reverence of His chnrch, and not regarding the ball of the 
holy see, Si quiSf suadetUe Diábolo " 

*' Brother priest/' said the Templar, '' all this we know or gaess at — 
teli ns plainly, is thy master the Prior made prisoner, and to whom 1** 

'^ Surely," said Ambrose, '' he is in the hands of the men of Belial, 
infesters of these woods, and contenmers of the holy text, * Touch not 
mine anointed, ^and do my prof^ets nonght of eviL' ** 

''Here is a new argum^it for onr swords, sirs," said Front-de- 
Boeuf, tuming to his coinpanions; ** and so, instead of reaching ns 
any assistance, the Prior o| Jorvanlz reqnests aid at onr hands ! A 
man is well helped of these lazy chnróhmen when he hath most to 
do ! Bnt speak ont, priest, and say at once, what doth thy master 
expect írom ns í" 

** So please yon," said Ambrose, " violent hands having been im- 
posed on my reverend snperior, contrary to the holy ordinance which 
I did already qnote, and the men of Belial having rifled his mails and 
bndgets, and stripped him of two hnndred marks of pure refined 
gold, they do yet demand of him a large sum besides, ere they wiU 
snffer hin^ to depart from their nncircnmcised hands. Wherefore the 
reverend father in Qod prays yon, as his dear friends, to rescne him, 
either by paying down the ransom at which they hold him, or by 
force o farmé, at your best discretion.'' 
'' Tbe fotd fiend (^uell the Piiox \" «aid Fiont-de-BoBof ; " his 
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moming's draught has been a deep one. When did thy master hear 
of a Norman báron nnbucküng his purse to relieve a churchman, 
whose bags are ten times as weightj ús ours 1 And liow can we do 
aught by valour to free him, that are cooped np here by ten times 
oor number, and expect an assault every moment ?" 

'* And that was what I was about to teli yon," said the monk, '' had 
yonr hastiness allowed me time. But, Gk)d help me, I am old, and 
these foul onslaughts distract an. aged man's brain. Nevertheless, it 
is of verity that they assemble a camp and raise a bank against the 
wálls of this castle." 

'* To the battlements !'' cried De Bracy, and let ns mark what these 
knaves do withoat ," and ao saying, he opened a latticed window 
which led to a sort of bartisan, or projecting balcony, and imme- 
diatély called from thence to those in the apartment— '^ Saint Dennis, 
but the old monk hath brought true tidings ! They bring forward 
mantelets and pavisseSyf and the archers mnster on the skirts of the 
wood liké a dark cloud before a hailstorm.'' 

Beginald Front-de-Boeuf alsó looked out upon the fíeld, and imme- 
diately snatched his bugle ; and, after winding a long and loud blast, 
commanded his men to their posts on the walls. 

« De Bracy, look to the eastem side, where the walls are lowest. 
Noble Bois-Guilbert, thy trade hath well taught thee how to attack 
and defend, look thou to the western side — I myself will take post at 
the barbican. Yet do not confíne your exertions to any one spot, 
noble friends ! We must this day be every where, and multiply our- 
aelves, were it possible, so as to cany by our presence succour and 
relief wherever the attack is hottest. Our numbers are few, but 
activity and courage may supply that defect, since we have only to 
do with rascal downs.'' 

'' But, noble knights,'' exclaimed Father Ambrose, amidst the 
bustle and confusion occasioned by the preparations for defence, 
''will none.of ye hear the message of the reverend father in Qod, 
Aymer, Prior of Jorvaulxl I beseech thee to hear me, noble Sir 
Reginald!" 

" Go patter thy petitions to Heaven," said the fíerce Norman, ** for 
we on earth have no time to listen to them. Ho ! there, Anselm ! see 
that seething pitch and oil are ready to pour on the heads of these 
audacious traitors. Look that the crossbow-men lack not bolts.;)^ 

t Mantlets were temporary and movable defences fonnéd of planks, nnder cover of 
which the assailants advanced to the attack of fortified places of old. Pavisses were a 
species of large shields covering the whole person, employed on the same occasions. 

t The bolt was the arro*^ peculiarly fitted to the crossbow, as that of the low^^-^ 
was called a shaft. Hence the Bnglish proTerb — " I wiU elÜiei xosCIíla «l u\\»SX. ox \m\\> <aX 
Ife," signifying a determination to make one us« or othor ot t\iQ lYdü^ «\^V.«ii ol. 
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Fling abroad my banner with tbe old bull's head — ^tiie knaves 
Bhall soon fínd with whofm they have to do this day !" 

'^ Buty noble sói/' contümed the monk, persevering in his endea- 
vouis to diaw attention, " consider my vow of obedience, and let me 
discliarge myself of my Supetior's errand.'' 

** Away with this pratíng dotard," said Front-de-Boeuf ; " lock hím 
np in the chapel, to teli his beads till tiie bioil be over. It wiU be a 
new thing to the saints in ToFqiiilstone to hear aves and paters ; they 
have not been 00 hononred, I trow, since they were cut ont of stone.** 

" Blaspheme not the boly saints, Sir Elinald," said De Bracy ; 
** we shall have need of their aid to-day before yon lascal ront disband." 

" I expect little aid from their hand," said Front-de-Boenf, " nnless 
we were to hnrl them from the battlements on the heads of the 
villains. There is a hnge Inmbering Saint Christopher yonder, suffi- 
tíent to bear a whole company to the earth." 

The Templar had in the meantime been looking out on the pro^ 
ceedings of the besiegers with rather more attention than the bmtal 
Front-de-B(Buf, or his giddy companion. 

" By the faith of mine order,** he said, '^ these men apptoach with 
more touch of discipline than conld have been jndged, however they 
come by it. See ye how dexterously they avail themselves of every 
cover which a tree ór bush affords, and shnn exposing themselves to 
the shot of our crossbows 1 I spy neither banner nor pennon among 
them, and yet will I gage my golden chain that they are led on by 
Bome noble knight or gentleman skilfal in the practice of wars." 

" I espy him," said De Bracy ; " I see the waving of a knight's 
erest, and the gleam of his armonr. See yon tall man in the black 
mail, who is bnsy marshalling the farther troop oí the rascaílle yeo- 
men. By St. Dennis, I hold him to be the same whom we called Le 
Noir Famecmtf who overthrew thee, Front-de-Boenf, in the lists at 
Ashby." 

'* So mnch the better," said FrónlKle-BoBn^ " that he comes here to 
give me my revenge. Somé hilding feUow he must be, who dared 
not stay to assert his claim to the toumey pnze which chance had 
assigned him. I should in vain have sought for him where knighis 
and nobles seek their foes, and right glad am I he hath here shown 
himself among yon villáin yeomanry." 

The demonstrations of the enerny^s immediate approach cut off all 
further discourse. Each knight repaired to his post, and at the head 
of the few followers whom they were able to muster, and who were 
in numbers inadequate to defend the whole extent of the walls, they 
awaited with calm determination the threatened assault. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

This wandering race, severed from other men, 
Boast yet their intercourae with humán árts ; 
The seas, the woods, the deserts which they hairnt, 
Find them acquainted with their secret treasores ; 
And nnregarded herbs, and flowers, and blossoms. 
Display nndreamed^)f powers when gathered by them. 

The Jew. 

Odb history must needs retrograde for the space of a few pages, to 
inform the reader of certain passages matériái to his understanding 
the rest of this important narrative. His own intelligence may 
indeed have easüy antidpated that, when Ivanhoe Bunk down, and 
seemed abandoned by aU the world, it was the importunity of Bebecca 
which pieYaíled on her father to have the gallant young warrior 
tianspoxted írom, the lists to the house which for the time the Jews 
inhabited in the suburbs of Ashby. 

It would not have been difficolt to have persuaded Isaac to this 
Btep in any other circomstances, for his disposition was kind and 
gratefal. But he had alsó the prejudices and scrupulons timidity of 
his persecnted people, and those were to be conquered. 

" Holy Ábrahám !" he ezclaimed, *' he is a good youth, and my 
heart bleeds to see the gore trickle down his rich embroidered 
hacqneton, and his corslet of goodly price ; but to carry him to our 
house ! — damsel, hast thou well considered ? — ^he is a Christian, and 
by our law we may not deal with the stranger and Gentile^ savé for 
the advantage of our commerce/' 

" Speak not so, my dear father," replied Rebecca ; " we may not 
indeed mix with them in banquet and in jolHty ; but in wounds and 
in misery the Qentile becometh the JeVs brother." 

" I would I knew what the Rabbi Jacob Ben Tudela would opine 
on it,** replied Isaac ; " nevertheless the good youth must not bleed 
to death. Let Seth and Reuben bear him to Ashby/' 

" Nay, let them place him in my litter/' said Rebecca ; ** I will 
mount one of the palfreys/' 

" That were to expose thee to the gazé of those dogs of Ishmael 
and of Edom,'' whispered Isaac, with a suspicious glancé towards the 
crowd of knights and squires. But Rebecca was already busied in 
carrying her charitable purpose intő effect, and listed not what he 
said, until Isaac, seizing the sleeve of her mantle, again exclaimed, 
in a hurried voice — " Beard of Aaron ! — what if the youth perish I — 
if he die in our custody, shall we not be held guilty of his blood, and 
be tom to pieces by the multitude V 
. ^ He will not die, my father," said Rebecca, gently extricating heraelí 
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fíx>m the grasp of Isaac — " lie will not die, nnlesB we abandon hiin ; 
and if so, we are indeed answerable for his blood to God and to man." 

** Nay/' said Isaac, releasing his hold, " it grieveth me as much to 
see the drops of his blood as if they were so many golden byzants 
from mine oiyn purse ; and I well know that the lessons of Miriam, 
daughter of the Babbi Manasses pf Byzantimn, whose sóul is in 
Paradise, have made thee skilfiil in the art of h^aling, and that thou 
knowest the ciaft of herbs and the force of eHxirs. Therefore, do 
as thy mind giveth thee — ^thou art a good damsel, a blessing, and a 
crown, and a song of rejoidng unto m^ and nnto my honse, and unto 
the people of my fathers.** 

The apprehensions of Isaac, however, were not ill founded ; and 
the generons and gratefal beneyolence of his daughter exposed her, 
on her retum to Ajshby, to the nnhallowed gazé of Brian de Bois- 
Guübert. The Templar twice passed and repassed them on the road, 
fixing his bold and ardent look on the beautiful.Jewess ; and we have 
abeady seen the consequences of the admiration which her charms 
excited, when accident threw her intő the power of that nnprincipled 
volnptuary. 

Bebecca lost no time in causing the patient to be transported to 
their temporary dweUing, and proceeded with her own hands to 
examine and to bind up his woonds. The yonngest reader of romances 
and romantic ballads must recollect how offcen the females, dnring 
the dark ages, as they are called, were initiated intő the mysteries of 
surgery, and how frequently the gallant knight sabmitted the woonds 
of his person to her ciire, whose eyes had yet more deeply penetrated 
hisheart. 

But the JewB, both male and female, possessed and practised the 
medical science in all its branches, and the monarchs and powerful 
barons of the time frequently committed themselves to the charge of 
somé experienced sage among this despised people, when wounded 
or in sickness. The aid of the Jewish physidans was not the less 
eagerly sought after, though a generál beUef preyailed among the 
Christians that the Jewish Babbins were deeply acqq^ted with the 
occnlt Sciences, and particularly with the cabaHstic art, which had 
its name and origin in the studies of the sages of Israel. Neither 
did the Babbins disown such acquaintance with supematnral árts, 
which added nothing (for what could add aught ?) to the hatred with 
which their nation was regarded, while it diminished the contempt 
with which that malevolence was mingled. A Jewish magician might 
be the subject of equal abhorrence with a Jewish nsorer, but he could 
not be equally despised. It is besides probable, conaidering the won- 
darful cures Űiey are said to have performed, that tiie Jews poeeeMed 
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somé secrets of the healing art peculiar to themselves, and whieh, 
with the ezcliisive spint ariaing out of their condition, they took 
great caie to conceal from the Cliristians amongst whom they dwelt. 

The beautiful Eebecca had been heedfolly brought up in all the 
knowledge proper to her nation, which her apt and powerful mind 
had retained, ananged, and enlarged, in the conrse of a progress 
beyond her years, her sex, and evén the age in which she lived. Her 
knowledge of medioine and of the heaÜng art had been acquired 
under an aged Jewess, the daughter of one of their most celebrated. 
doctors, who loved Eebecca as her own child, and was believed to have 
commnnicated to her secrets which had been left to herself by her 
sage father at the same time and under the same circumstances. 
The fate of Miriam had indeed been to fali a sacrifíce to the fanati- 
cism of the times ; but her secrets had survived in her apt pupil. 

Eebecca, thus endowed with knowledge as with beauty, was uni- 
versally revéred and admired by her own tribe, who almost regarded 
her as one of those gifted women mentioned in the sacred history. 
Her father himself, out of reverence for her talents, which involun- 
tarily mingled itself with his unbounded affection, permitted the 
maidén a greüter liberty than was usually indulged to those of her 
sex by the habits of her people, and was, as we have just seen, &e- 
quently guided by her opinion, evén in preference to his own. 

When Ivanhoe reached the habitation of Isaac, he was still in a 
State of unconsciousness, owing to the profuse loss of blood which 
had taken place during his exertions in the lists. Eebecca examined 
the wound, and having applied to it such vulnerary remedies as her 
art prescribed, informed her father that if fever could be averted, of 
which the great bleeding rendered her HtÜe apprehensive, and if the 
healing balsam of Miriam retained its virtue, there was nothing to 
fear for his guesf s life, and that he might with safety travel to York 
with them on the ensuing day. Isaac looked a littlc blank at this 
annuuiciation. His charity would willingly have stopped short at 
Ashby, or at most would have left the wounded Christian to be 
tended in the house where he was residing at present, with an assur- 
ance to the Hebrew to whom it belonged that all expenses should 
be duly discharged. To this, however, Eebecca opposed many reasons, 
of which we shall only mention two that had peculiar weight with 
Isaac. The one was, that she would on no account put the phial of 
precious balsam intő the hands of another physician evén of her own 
tribe, lest that valuable mystery should be discovered ; the other, that 
this wounded knight, Wilfced of Ivanhoe, was an intimate favourite 
of Eichard Codur-de-Lion, and that, in case the monarch should 
retum, Isaac, who had supplied his brother John with treasure to 
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prosecute hi9 rebellious purposes, Tjrould Btaad in ao small need of a 
powerfal protector who enjoyed Bichard's favour. 
. '^ Thou art speaking but sooth, Bebecca/' said laaac, giving way 
to these weighty argumente — **it were an offeading of Heayen to 
betray the secrets of the blessed Mixiam ; for the good whicb Heaven 
givetli is not lashly to be squaadered upoa others, whetber it be 
talents of gold aad shekek of silv^, or whetber it be the 8ecret mys- 
teiies of a wise pbysician— asBuredly tbey sboiüd be preserved to 
tbose to wbom ProvidenGe batb youcbsafed tbem. And bim wbom 
tbe Nazarends of Eagland call the Lion's Heart, afisoredly it were 
better for me to fali intő tbe banda of a strong lion of Idumea than 
intő bisy if be shall bave got assuranoe of my dealings witb bis 
brotber. Wbere£ore I will lend ear to tby counsel^ and tbifi youtb 
sball jonmey witb ns ontó York, and our boose sball be as a bome 
to bí*" nntil bb woiinds sball be bealed. And if be of tbe Lion Heart 
sball return to tbe land, as is now nőised abroad, tben sball tbis 
Wil^red of Ivanboe be unto me as a wáU of defence, wben tbe king's 
displeasore sball bum bigb against tby fatber. And if be dotb not 
return, tbis Wil&ed may natbeless sepay us our cbarges wben be sball 
gain treasure by tbe strengtb of bis spear and of bis sword, evén as be 
did yesterday and tbis day alsó. For tbe youtb is a good youtb, and 
keepetb tbe day wbicb be appointetb, and restoretb tbat wbicb be 
borrowetb, and succouretb tbe Isráelite, evén tbe cbild of my fatber's 
bouse, wb^i be is encompassed by strong tbieves and sons of BeliaL" 

It was not until evening was nearly closed tbat Ivanboe was 
restored to consciousness of bis situation. He awoke from a brokén 
slumber, under tbe confused impreasions wbicb are naturally attendant 
on tbe recovery from a state of insensibility. He was unable for 
somé time to recall exactly to memoxy tbe drcumstances wbicb bad 
preceded bis fedi in tbe lists, or to make out any connected cbain of 
tbe eyents in wbicb be bad been engaged upon tbe yesterday. A 
sense of wounds and injury, joined to great weakness and exbaustion, 
was mingled witb tbe recoUection of blows dealt and received, of 
steeds ruabing upon eacb otber, overtbrowing and overtbrown— of 
sbouts and clasbing of arms, and all tbe beady tumult of a confused 
fígbt. An effort to draw aside tbe curtain of bis coucb was in somé 
degree successf ul, altbougb rendered difficult by tbe pain of bis wound. 

To bis great surpriae be föund bimself in a room magnifícently 

fomisbed, but baving cusbions instead of obairs to rest upon, and in 

otber respects partaking so mucb of Orientál costume, tbat be began 

ío donht wbetber be bad not, during bis sleep, been transported 

back agam to the land of PaleBÜne. Tbe impression was increased 

mrhen, tbe tapeBtiy being diawn adde, a i«ocűaX!& Iqcdí^ ^^tswivDia 
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.rich habit, whicb partook more of the Eastem taste than that of 
Euiope, glided through the door which it concealed, and was followed 
by a Bwarthy domestic 

Ab the woiinded knight was about to address this fair apparition, 
ehe impoaed sileiice by placing her slender finger upon her ruby lips, 
while the attendant, appioaching hiniy proceeded to uncover Ivanhoe's 
side, and the loyely Jewess satisfíed herself that the bandage was in 
its place, and the wound doing welL She performed her task with 
a gracefnl and digni&ed simplicity and modesty, which might, evén 
in more dvilised days, have sérved to redeem it írom whatever might 
Beem repugnant to. female delicacy. The idea of so young and 
beantifiil a person engaged in attendance on a sick-bed, or in dressing 
the wound of one of a different sex, was melted away and lost in 
that of a beneficent being contributing her effectual aid to relieve 
pain, and to avert the stroke of death. Bebecca's few and brief 
directions were giyen in the Hebrew langoage to the old domestic ; 
and he, who had been frequently her assistant in similar casesy 
obeyed them without reply. 

The accents of an unknown tongae, however harsh they might 
have sounded when uttered by another, had, coming from the beau- 
tifal Bebecca, the romantic and pleasing effect which fancy ascribes 
to the charms pronounced by somé beneficent fEÚry, unintelligible, 
indeed, to the ear, but, &om the sweetness of ntterance and benignity 
of aspect which accompanied them, touching and affecting to the 
heart Without making an attempt at further question, Ivanhoe 
Buffered them in silenoe to take the measures they thought most 
proper for his recovery ; and it was not nntil these were completed, 
and his kind physidan about to rétire, that his cunosity could no 
longer be snppressed. '* G^ntle maidén,'' he began in the Arabian 
tongue, with which his Eastem travels had rendered hím familiar, 
and which he thought most likely to be understood by the turbaned 
and caftaned damsel who stood before him — *' I pray you, gentle 
maidén, of your courtesy *' 

But here he was interrupted by his fair physician, a smile which 
she could Bcarce suppress dimpling for an instant a face whose 
generál expression was that of contemplative melancholy. " I am of 
England, Sir £[night, and speak the English tongue, although my 
dress and my lineage belong to another climate." 

*^ Noble damsel" — again the Enight of Ivanhoe began ; and again 
Bebecca hastened to interrupt him. 

'* Bestow not on me, Sir Knight,'' she said, *^ the építhet of noble. 
It is well you should apeedily know that your handmaiden is a poor 
JewesBi the daughtar of that Isaac of York to whom you were so 
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latelj a good and kind lord. It well becomes him, and those of his 
hooseliold, to render to you sucli carefol tendance as your present 
Btate necessarily demands." 

I know not whether the fair Bowena wonld liave been altogether 
satisíied with tlie species of emotion with which her devoted knight 
had hitherto gazed on the beautifol features, and fair form, and 
lustrons eyes of the lovely Bebecca ; eyes whose briUiancy was 
shaded, and, as it were, mellowed, by the innge of her long silken 
eyelashes, and which a minstrel wonld have compared to the evening 
star darting its rays through a bower of jessamine. But Ivanhoe 
was too good a Catholic to retain the Eiame class of feeUngs towards 
a Jewess. This Rebecca had foreseen, and for this very pnrpose 
she had hastened to mention her father's name and lineage ; yet — for 
the fair and wise danghter of Isaac was not without a tonch of female 
weakness — she conld not bnt sigh internally when the glancé of 
respectfol admiration, not altogether nnmixed with tendemess, with 
which Ivanhoe had hitherto regarded his nnknown benefactress, was 
exchanged at once for a manner cold, composed, and collected, and 
fraught with no deeper feeling than that which ezpressed a gratefnl 
sense of courtesy received from an nnexpected qnarter, and from one 
of an inferior race. It was not that Ivanhoe's former carriage 
expressed more than that generál devotional homage which youth 
always pays to beanty ; yet it was mortifying that one word should 
operate as a spell to remove poor Eebecca, who conld not be supposed 
altogether ignorant of her title to snch homage, intő a degraded 
class, to whom it conld not be hononrably rendered. 

But the gentleness and candour of Bebecca's natnre imputed no 
fault to Ivanhoe for sharing in the nniversal prejndices of his age 
and religion. On the contoiry, the fair Jewess, though sensible her 
patient now regarded her as one of a race of reprobation, with whom 
it was disgraceful to hold any beyond the mostnecessary intercourse, 
ceased not to pay the same patient and devoted attention to his 
safety and convalescence. She informed him of the necessity they 
were under of removing to York, and of her father's resolution to 
transport him thither, and tend him in his own house nntil his health 
should be restored. Ivanhoe expressed great repngnance to this 
plán, which he grounded on unwillingness to give further trouble to 
his benefactors. 

"Was there not," he said, "in Ashby, or near it, somé Saxon 
franklin, or evén somé wealthy peasant, who wonld endnre the bnr- 
den of a wounded countryman's residence with him nntil he should 
be again able to bear his armour 1 Was there no convent of Saxon 
endowment where he coold be received ? Or could he not be trans- 
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ported as far as Bnrton, where he was sure to fínd hospitality witb 
Waltheoff, the Abbot of St Withold's, to whom he was related V* 

*^An.j, the worst of these harbonrages/' said Bebecca, with a 
melanclioly smile, *' would iinquestionably be more fítting for your 
residence than the abode of a despised Jew ; yet. Sir Knight, imless 
70U would dismiss yonr phydcian, you cannot change your lodging. 
Our nation, as you well know, can cure wounds, though we deal not 
in inflicting them ; and in our family, in particular, are secrets which 
have been handed down since the days of Solomon, and of which you 
have abeady experienced the advantages. No Nazarene — I crave 
your forgiveness, Sir Knight — no Christian leech, within the four 
seas of Britain, could enable you to bear your corslet within a month/' 

'' And how soon wilt ihau enable me to brook it 1" said Ivanhoe 
impatiently. 

" Within eight days, if thou wilt be patient and conformable to my 
directions/' replied Rebecca. 

<< By our Blessed Lady/' said Wil&ed, " if it be not a sin to name 
her here/it is no time for me or any tme knight to be bedridden ; 
and if thou accomplish thy promise, maidén, I will pay thee with my 
casque fiill of crowns, come by them as I may." 

** I will accomplish my pronűse," said Rebecca, '' and thou shalt 
bear thine aimour ón the eighth day from hence, if thou wilt grant 
me but one boon in the stead of the silver thou dóst promise me/' 

'' If it be within my power, and such as a true Christian knight 
may yield to one of thy people," replied Ivanhóe, " I wiU grant thy 
boon blithely and thankfally." 

"Nay," answered Bebecca, **I will but pray of thee to believe 
henceforward that a Jew may do good service to a Christian, without 
desiiing other guerdon than the blessing of the Great Father, who 
made both Jew and Gentile." 

'' It were sin to doubt it, maidén," replied Ivanhoe ; " and I repose 
myself on thy skill without further scruple or question, well trusting 
you wül enable me to bear my corslet on the eighth day. And now, 
my kind leech, let me inquire of the news abroad. What of the 
noble Sazon Cedric and his household ) What of the lovely lady" — 
he stopped, as if unwüling to speak Bowena's name in the house of a 
Jew — " of her, I mean, who was named Queen of the toumament 1" 

^ And who was selected by you, Sir Knight, to hold that dignity, 
with judgment which was admired as much as your valour," replied 
Bebecca. 

The blood which Ivanhoe had lost did not prevent a flush from 
crossing his cheek, feeling that he had ineautiously betrayed his deep 
interest in Bowena by the awkwaid attempt he had made to conceal it. 
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'^ It was lesa of her I would epeak,'' aaid he, ** than of Prince John ; 
and X would fáin know eomewhat of a faithfiil aquire, and wliy he 
now attends me not 1'' 

** Let me nse my anthority as a leech,^ answered Bebecca, " and 
enjoin you to keep silence, and avoid agitating reflecüons, whilst I 
apprise you of what you desire to know. Prince John hath broken 
off the toumament, and set forward in all haste towards York, with 
the nobles, knighta, and churchmen of his party, after collecting such 
Bums as they could wring, by fair means or foul, from those who are 
eeteemed the wealthy of the land. It is said he designs to assume 
his brother's crown." 

'' Not without a blow struck in his defence/' said Ivanhoe, raising 
himself upon the couch, " if there were but one true subject in Eng- 
land. I will fíght for Bichard's title with the best of them — ay, one 
to two, in his just quarrel \^ 

'' But that you may be able to do so,'' said Bebecca, touching his 
shoulder with her hand, " you must now obser^e my directions, and 
remain quiet.*' 

«' True, maidén/' said Ivanhoe, <' as quiet as these disquieted times 
will permit. And of Cedric and his household 2" 

" His steward came but brief whüe since," said the Jewess, " panting 
with haste, to ask my father for oertain moneys, the price of wool 
the growth of Cedric^s flocks, and from him I leamed that Cedric and 
Athelstane of Coningsburgh had left Prince John's lodging in high 
displeasure, and were aboiű; to set forth on thedr retum homeward." 

" Went any lady with them to the banquet V* said Wilfred. 

" The Lady Bowena,'' said Bebecca, answering the question with 
more precision than it had been asked — '^tha Lady Bowena went 
not to the Prince's feast, and, aa the steward reported to na, she is 
now on her joumey back to Botherwood with her guardian Cedric 
And touching your fáithful squire Gurth " 

^'Ha!'' exclaimed the knight, '^knowest thou his namel But 
thou dóst,'' he immediately added, '^ and well thou mayest, for it was 
from thy hand, and, as I am now convinced, from thiae own gene- 
rosity of spint, that he received but yesterday a hundred zecchins." 

** Speak not of that," said Rebecca, blushíog de^ly ; '^ I see how 
easy it is for the tongue to betray what the heart Would gladly conceaL" 

« But this sum of gold," said Ivanhoe grayely, ^ my honour is con- 
cemed in repaying it to your father." 

'* Let it be as thou wilt," said Rebecca, " when eight days have 
passed away ; but think not, and speak not now, of aught that may 
retard thy recovery." 

'^ Be it 00, kind maiá&a^" said Ivanhoe ; *' it were most un^^taíaL 
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to disptfte thj commandi. But one woid of the íate of poor Qtirtli, 
and I have done with qnestioning thee.'' 

** 1 grieve to teli thee, Sir Enight/' answered the Jewess, ** that he 
ÍB in cnstodj, by the order of Cedric." And then, observing the 
distress which her conunnnication gave to Wüfred, she inetantly 
added, ** But the steward Oswald said that if nothing occnrred to 
renew his master'a displeasore against him, he was aure that Oedric 
Wonld pardon Qurth, a faithful ser^ and one who stood high in 
fEiYonr, and who had hat committed this error ont of the lőve that he 
boré to Oedric's son. And he said, moreover, that he and his com- 
lades, and espeoially Wamba the Jester, were resolved to wam Gurth 
to make his escape by the way, in case Oedric's ire against him could 
not be mitigated.'' 

"Would to Qod they may keep their pnrposel" said Ivanhoe ; 
"but it seems as if I were destined to bring ruin on whomsoever 
hath shown kindness to me. My king, by whom I was honoured 
and distingnifihed, thon seest that the brother most indebted to him 
Í8 raising his arms to grasp his crown — ^my regard hath brought 
restraint and tronble on the fairest of her sex — ^and now my father 
in his mood may slay this poor bondsmaD, but for his lőve and loyal 
service to me. Thou seest, maidén, what an ill-fated wretch thou 
dóst labour to assist ; be wise, and let me go, ere the misfortunes 
which track my fóotsteps liké slot-hounds shall involve thee alsó in 
their pursuit." 

" Nay,** said Bebecca, " thy weakness and thy grief. Sir Knight, 
make thee miscalculate the purposes of Heaven. Thou hast been 
restored to ttiy oountry when it most needed the assistance of a 
strong hand and a tme heart, and thou hast humbled the pride of 
thine enemies and those of thy king when their hom was most 
highly exalted ; and for the evil which thou sustained, seest thou 
not tiiat Hearen has raised thee a helper and a physician, cTen 
among the most despised of the landl Therefore, be of good 
courage, and trust that thou art preserved for somé marvei which 
thihe arm shall irark. before thiá people. Adieu — and having taken 
the medicine which I shall send thee by the hand of Beuben, compose 
thyself ágain to rest, thát thou mayest be the more able to endure 
the joumey on the succecding day." 

Ivanhoe was convinced by the reásoning, and obeyed the directions 
of Bebecca. The draught which Beuben admini étered was of a 
sedative and narcotic quality, and secured the patient sound and 
undisturbed slumbers. In the moming his kind physician found 
him entirely £ree from feverish symptoms, and fit to úndergo the 
fatigue of a joumey. 
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He was deposited in the horse-litter which had brought him from 
the lists, and every precaution taken for his travelling with ease. In 
one circmnstance only, evén the entreaties of Bebecca were unahle 
to Becure sufficient attention to the accommodation of the wounded 
knight. Isaac, liké the enriched traveller of Jiivenars tenth satire, 
had ever the fear of robbery before his eyes, conscions that he wonld 
be alike accounted fair game bj the marauding Norman noble and 
by the Saxon outlaw. He therefore journeyed at a greát rate, and 
made short halts and fihorter repasts, so that he passed by Cedric 
and Athelstane, whó had several hours the start of him, but who had 
been delayed by their protracted feasting at the convent of Saint 
Withold's. Yét snch was the virtue of Miriam's balsam, or such the 
strength of Ivanhoe's constitution, that he did not sustain from the 
hurried joumey that inconvenience which hk kind physícian had 
apprehended. 

In another point of yiew, however, the JeVs haste proved somé- 
what more than good speed. The rapidity with which he insisted on 
travelling bred several disputes between him and the party whom 
he had hired to attend him as a guard. These men were Saxons, 
and not free by any means from the national lőve of ease and good 
living which the Normans stigmatised as laziness and gluttony. 
Reversing Shylock's position, they had accepted the employment in 
hopes of feeding npon the wealthy Jew, and were very much dis- 
pleased when they found themselves disappointed, by the rapidity 
with which he insisted on their proceeding. They remonstrated alsó 
npon the risk of damage to their horses by these forced marches. 
Finally, there arose betwixt Isaac and his satellites a deadly fend 
conceming the quantity of wine and ale to be allowed for consnmp- 
tion at each meal. And thus it happened that, when the alarm of 
danger approached, and that which Isaac feared was Hkely to come 
npon him, he was deserted by the discontented mercenaziefi, on whose 
protection he had relied, withont nsing the means necessary to secure 
their attachment. 

In this deplorable condition the Jew, with his danghter and her 
wonnded patient, inrere found by Cedric, as has already been noticed, 
and soon afterwards feli intő the power of De Bracy and his con- 
federates. Little notice was at íirst taken of the horse-litter, and it 
might have remained behind but for the cnriosity of De Bracy, who 
looked intő it nnder the impression that it might contain the object 
of hifi enterprise, for Rowena had not nnveiled herself. But De 
Brac/s astonishment was considerable, when he discovered that the 
litter contained a wonnded man, who, conceiving himself to have 
fallen intő the power of Saxon outlaws, with whom his name might 
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be a protection for himself and his friends, frankly avowed himself 
to be Wilfred of Ivanboe. 

The ideas of chivalrous bonour, which, amidst his wildness and 
levity, never utterly abandoned De Bracy, prohibited him from doing 
the knight any injory in his defenceless condition, and equally inter- 
dicted his betraying him to Front-de-Boeuf, who wonld have had no 
Bcmples to put to death, under any circumstances, the rival claimant 
of the fíef of Ivanhoe. On the other hand, to liberate a suitor pre- 
fened by the Lady Rowena, as the events of the toumament, and 
indeed Wilfred's previons banishment from his father's house, had 
made matter of notoriety, was a pitch far above the flight of De 
Bracy's generosity. A niiddle conrse betwixt good and evil was all 
which he found himself capable of adopting, and he commanded two 
of his own squires to keep close by the litter, and to snffer no one 
to approach it. If qnestioned, they were directed by their master 
to say that the empty litter of the Lady Bowena was employed to 
transport one of their comrades who had been wounded in the scnffle. 
On arriving at Torquilstone, whüe the Knight Templar and the lord 
of that castle were each intent npon their own schemes, the one on 
the JeVs treasnre and the other on his daughter, De Bracjr's squires 
conveyed Ivanhoe, still under the name of a wounded comrade, to a 
distant apartment. This explanation was accordingly retumed by 
these men to Front-de-Boeuf, when he questioned them why they 
did not make for the battlements upon the alarm. 

** A wounded companion !'' he replied in great wrath and astonish- 
ment. " No wonder that churls and yeomen wax so presumptuous 
as evén to lay leaguer before eastles, and that clowns and swineherds 
send defíances to nobles, since men-at-arms have tumed sick men's 
nurses, and Frée Companions are grown keepers of dying folk's cur- 
tains, when the castle is about to be assailed. To the battlements, 
ye loitering villains !" he exclaimed, raising his stentorian voice till 
the arches around rung again — " to the Í>attlements, or I wiU splinter 
youT bones with this truncheón I** 

The men sulkily replied, " that they desired nothing better than 
to go to the battlements, providing Front-de-Boeuf would bear them 
out with their master, who had commanded them to tend the dying 
man/' 

" The dying man, knaves !" rejoined the Báron ; " I promise thee 
we shall all be dying men an we stand not to it the more stoutly. 
But I will relieve the guard upon this caitiff companion of yours. 
Here, Urfried — ^hag — fiend of a Saxon witch — ^hearest me not? — 
tend me this bedridden fellow, since he must needs be attended, whilst 
these knaves use their weapons. Here be two arblasts, comrades, 
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with windlaces and quarrelsf — ^to the barbican witli you, and see you 
drive each bolt tbrongh a Sazon brain.^ 

The men, wbo, liké most oí their description, were fond of enter- 
prise^ and detested inaction, went jojínlly to the scene of danger as 
they were commanded, and thns the chaarge of Ivanhoe was trans- 
íerred to Uifried, or Ulrica. But she, whoee brain was bnniing with 
remembianee of injnries and with hopes of yengeance, was readily 
induced to devolve upon Bebecca the care of her patient. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Aseend the watdi-tower yonder, yaliant soldier, 
Look on the field, and say how goes the batUe. 

Sehüler's Maid of Orleans, 

A MOMENT of peril is often álso a moment of open-hearted kindness 
and affection. We are thrown off our guard by the generál agitation 
of onr feelings, and betray the intensity of those, which, at more 
tranqnil periods, onr pmdence at least conceals, if it cannot altogether 
snppress them. In fínding herself once more by the side of Ivanhoe, 
Bebecca was astonished at the keen sensation of pleasore which she 
experienced, evén at a time when all aronnd them both was danger, 
if not despair. As she felt his pnlse, and inqnired after his health, 
there was a softness in her tonch and in her accents, implying a 
kinder interest than she would herself have been pleased to have 
voluntarily expressed. Her voice faltered and her hand trembled, 
and it was only the cold qnestion of Ivanhoe, ^'Is it you, gentle 
maidén 1" which recalled her to herself, and reminded her the sensa- 
tions which she felt were not and oonld not be mntuaL A sigh 
escaped, but it was scarce audible ; and the qnestions which she 
asked the knight conceming his state of health were pnt in the tone 
of calm Mendship. Ivanhoe answered her hastily that he was, in 
point of health, as well, and better than he conld have expected — 
" thanks," he said, ** dear Bebecca, to thy helpfal skilL" 

<' He calls me dear Bebecca,^ said the maidén to herself, ** but it 
is in the cold and careless tone which ül snits the word. His war- 
horse, his hnnting honnd, are dearer to him than the despised Jewess." 

" My mind, gentle maidén,** continned Ivanhoe, " is more disturbed 
by anxiety, than my body with pain. From the speeches of these 
men who were my warders jnst now, I leam that I am a prisoner, 
and, if I judge aright of the lond hoarse voice which evén now 
despatched them hence on somé militaiy dnty, I am in the castle of 

t The arblfst was a crossbow, the windlace the machine nsed in bending that wei^Kni, 
and the qnarrell, 80 called from ita aqaare or diamond-ehaped head, was the bott 
adapted to it. 
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Front-de-Boeuf— if 80, how will thii end, or how can I protect 
Bowena and my father V* 

" He names not the Jew or JewesB," said Bebecca, intemally ; "yet 
what is onr portion in liim, and how justly am I punished by Heaven 
foT letting my tlioughts dwell upon him I" She hastened after this 
brief self-accusation to give Ivanboe what information she conld ; but 
it amounted only to this, that the Templar Bois-Guilbert and the 
Báron Front-de-Boeuf were commanders within the castle ; that it 
was beleaguered from without, but by whom she knew not. She 
added that there was a Ghristian priest within the castle who might 
be possessed of more information. 

** A Ghristian priest l** said the knight, joyfully ; " fetch him hither, 
Rebecca, if thou canst — say a sick man desires his ghostly counsel — 
say what thou wilt, but bring him — something I must do or attempt, 
but how can I determine until I know how matters stand without l** 

Bebecca, in compliance with the wishes of Ivanhoe, made that 
attempt to bring Gedric intő the wounded knighf s chamber which 
was defeated, as we have already seen, by the interference of Urfried, 
who had been alsó on the watch to intercept the supposed monk. 
Bebecca retired to communicate to Ivanhoe the result of her errand. 

They had not much leisure to regret the failure of this source of 
intelligence, or to contrive by what means it might be supplied ; for 
the nőise within the castle, occasioned by the defensive preparations, 
which had been considerable for somé time, now increased intő ten- 
fold bustle and clamour. The heavy, yet hasty step of the men-at- 
aims traversed the battlements, or resounded on the narrow and 
winding passages and stairs which led to the various bartisans and 
points of defence. The voices of the knights were heard, animating 
their followers, or directing means of defence, while their commands 
were often drowned in the clashing of armour, or the clamorous 
shouts of those whom they addressed. Tremendous as these sounds 
were, and yet more terrible from the awful event which they pre- 
saged, there was a sublimity mixed with them, which Rebecca's high- 
toned mind could feel evén in that moment of terror. Her eye 
kindled, although the blood fled from her cheeks ; and there was a 
strong mixture of fear, and of a thrilling sense of the sublime, as she 
repeated, half whispering to herself, half speaking to her companion, 
the sacred text — " The quiver rattleth — ^the glittering spear and the 
shield — ^the nőise of the captains and the shouting !'' 

But Ivanhoe was liké the war-horse of that sublime passage, glow- 
ing with impatience at his inactivity, and with his ardent desire to 
mingle in the affiray of which these sounds were the intibduction. 
*' If I could but drag myself/' he said, ** to yonder window, that I 
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might see how tliis brave game is liké to go. If I had but bow to 
slioot a shaft, or battle-axe to strike were it but a single blow for our 
deliverance ! It is in vain — it is in vain — I am alike nerveless and 
weaponless !" 

" Fret not tliysel^ noble knight," answered Rebecca, " the sotinds 
have ceased of a sudden — ^it may be thej jóin not battle." 

" Thou knowest nougbt of it/* said Wilfred, impatiently ; " this 
dead panse only sbows that the men are at their posts on the walls, 
and expecting an instant attack ; what we have heard was but the 
distant mutteiing of the storm — ^it will burst anon in all its fuiy. 
Could I but reach yonder window !" 

"Thou wilt but injure thyself by the attempt, noble knight," 
replied his attendant. Observing his extrémé solicitude, she fírmly 
added, " I myself will stand at the lattice, and describe to you as I 
can what passes without." 

** You must not— you shall not !" exclaimed Ivanhoe ; " each lattice, 
each aperture, will soon be a mark for the archers ; somé random 

shaft '' 

* " It shall be welcome !'' murmured Bebecca, as with fírm pace she 
ascended two or three steps, which led to the window of which they 
spoke. 

** Rebecca, dear Bebecca l" exclaimed Ivanhoe, " this is no maiden's 
pastime — do not expose thyself to wounds and death, and render me 
for ever miserable for having given the occasion ; at least, cover thy- 
self with yonder ancient buckler, and show as little of your person 
at the lattice as may be.'' 

Following with wonderful promptitude the directions of Ivanhoe, 
and availing herself of the protection of the large ancient shield, 
which she placed against the lower part of the window, Bebecca, with 
tolerable security to herself, could witness part of what was passing 
without the castle, and report to Ivanhoe the preparations which the 
assailants were making for the storm. Indeed tiie situation which 
she thus obtained was peculiarly íavourable for this purpose, because, 
being placed on an angle of the main building, Rebecca could not 
only see what passed beyond the precincts of the castle, but alsó com- 
manded a view of the outwork likely to be the first object of the 
meditated assault It was an exteriőr fortifícation of no great height 
or strength, intended to protect the postem-gate through which 
Cedric had been recently dismissed by Front-de-Boeuf. The ,pastle 
moat divided this species of barbican from the rest of the fortress, so 
that, in case of its being taken, it was easy to cut off the communica- 
tion with the main building by withdrawing the temporary bridge. 
In the outwork was a sallyport corresponding to the postem of the 
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casÜe, and the whole was surrounded by a strong palisade. Eebecca 
could observe, írom the number of men placed for the defence of 
this posty that the besieged entertained apprehenaions for its safety ; 
and from the mustering of the assailants in a direction nearly opposite 
to the outwork, it seemed no less plain that it had been selected as a 
vulnerable point of attack. 

These appearances she hastily communicated to Ivanhoe, and 
added, ** The skirts of the wood seem lined with archers, although 
only a few are advanced irom. its dark shadow." 

" Under what banner ?" asked Ivanhoe. 

*' Under no ensign of war which I can observe," answered Eebecca. 

" A singular novelty/' muttered the knight, *' to advance to storm 
8uch a castle without pennon or banner displayed ! Seest thou who 
they be that act as leaders V 

** A knight elad in sable armour is the most conspicuous/' said the 
Jewess ; *' he alone is armed from head to heel, and seems to assume 
the direction of all arotmd him.'' 

" What device does he bear on his shield V replied Ivanhoe. 

" Something resembling a bar of irón, and a.padlock painted blue 
on the black shield.''* 

** A fetterlock and shacklebolt aznre," said Ivanhoe ; " I know not 
who may bear the device, but w'ell I ween it might now be mine own. 
Canst thou not see the mottó ?" 

*' Scarce the device itself at this distance," replied Eebecca ; '* but 
when the sun glances fedr upon his shield, it shows as I teli you." 

'' Seem there no other leaders 1" exclaimed the anxious inquirer. 

'' Nőne of mark and distinction that I can behold from this station," 
said Eebecca ; " but, doubtless, the other side of the castle is alsó 
assailed. They appear evén now preparing to advance. God of Zion 
protectiis ! What a dreadfal sight ! Those who advance fírst bear 
huge shields, and defences made of plank ; the others follow, bending 
their bows as they come on. They raise their bows ! God of Moses, 
forgive the creatures thou hast made !" 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted by the signal for 
assault, which was given by the blast of a shrill bugle, and at once 
answered by a flourish of the Norman trumpets from the battlements, 
which, mingled with the deep and hollow clang of the nakers (a 
species of kettle-drum), retorted in notes of defíance the challenge of 
the enemy. The shouts of both parties augmented the fearful din, 
the assailants crying, " Saint George for merry England !" and the 
Normans answering them with cries of "j&n cmmt de Bracy l — BeaU" 
tecmt ! Beau-seant ! — Front-de-BoBuf á la rescousse !** according to the 
war-cries of their different commanders. 



It wae not, hovever, b^ olamoui that the centest was to ho decided, 
ukd the deiperate efForts of the asaBilanta were met by on eijually 
TÍgorous defence on the part of the besi^ed. The orchers, trained 
hj their woodland pastimea to tha most effective use of the longbow, 
ehot, to UBe the appropriate phrase of the time, ao " wholly together," 
that no poiikt at which a defender coiild show the least part of his 
penoü escaped theit cloth-yard ühafta. Bj this beavf discharge, 
Thioh continiied aa thick and sbarp aa hail, vhile, notwithHtandiug, 
eveij aiTow had its mdividual aini, and flew hj tooiea t^etbei agamat 
eachembraaure 
^ li ' ) lllUli *nd opening in 
the parapeta, aa 
wellaaateTei^ 
wiiidow where 
a defender 

eionallf had 
poat, or might 
beanapected to 
be stationed— 
bythíssnatain- 
ed diacharge 
tvo or three of 
tíie garrieon 
vere alain, and 
aeretal othera 
woonded. Bnt, 
contident in 
theitarmouiof 
pioof, and in 
the oover which 
their aituation 
afforded, the 

follawera of Front- de-Bceof and his alliea Bbowed aa obstinacj 
in defenca propoctioned to the fury of the attock, and replied 
with the dÍBchai^e of their lai^ croasbowa, aa well aa -witti their 
longbowB, alioga, and oth^i misaile weapona, to the chiee and ccn- 
tiiiued abower of arrows ; and, aa the aaaailanta were neceaaarily 
but indifferentlj protected, did conaiderably moie damage than they 
received at their hand. The whiszing of sbafts and of miaaUea, on 
both aidea, was onlj interrupted bj the ahoata which aroae when 
either aide inflicted or snetained somé notable loea. 
" And I muat lle here liké a bediidden monk," exolaimed Iranhoe^ 
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" wMle the game tliát gives me freedom or death íb played out by the 
hand of others ! Look from the window once again, kind nuddeli, 
but beware that you are not marked by the archers beneath. Look 
out once more, and teli me if they yet advance to the storm." 

With patient courage, Btrengthened by the interval which she had 
employed in mentái devotion, Eebecca again took post at the lattice, 
sheltering herself, however, so as not to be visible from beneath. 

''What dóst thQu aee, Bebeccal" again demanded the wounded 
knight. 

" Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so thick as to dazzle mine 
eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot them." 

" That cannot endure," said Ivanhoe ; " if they press not right on 
to carry the castle by pure foroe of anns, the archery may avail but 
little against stone waUs and bulwarks. Look for the Knight of the 
Fetterlock, fair Bebecca, and see how he bears himaelf ; for as the 
leader is, so wiU his followers be." 

^' I see him not/' said Bebecca. 

''Foul crayen!" exclaimed Ivanhoe; ''does he blench from the 
helm when the wind blows highest 1" 

^* He blenohes not 1 he blenches not P said Bebecca, '* I see him 
now ; he leads a body of men close under the outer barrier of the 
barbican.t They puU down the piles and palisades ; they hew down 
the baxriers with axes. His high black plume floats abroad over the 
throng, liké a raven over the íleld of the slain. They have made a 
breach in the barriers — ^they rush in — they are thrust back ! Front- 
de-Boeuf heads the defenders ; I see his gigantic form above the press. 
They throng again to the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to 
hand, and man to man. God of Jacob ! it is the meeting of two 
fierce tides — ^the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse winds 1" 

She tumed her head &om the lattice, as if unable longer to endure 
a sight so terrible. 

^'Look forth again, Bebecca," said Ivanhoe, mistaking the cause 
of her retiring ; '* the archery must in somé degree have ceased, since 
they are now fighting hand to hand. Look again, there is now less 
danger/' 

Bebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately exclaimed, 
" Holy prophets of the law ! Front-de-Boeuf and the Black Knight 
fight hand to hand on the breach, amid the roar of their followers, 
who watch the progress of the strife. Heaven stríke with the cause 

t Bvery Gothio castle and city had, beyond the oater walls, a fortiflcation composed 
of palisades, called the barriers, which were often the scene of severe skirmishes, as 
these must neoessarily "be carried before the walls themselves could be approached. 
Hány of those valiant feats of arms which adom the chivalrons pages of Froissart 
ioolc idaoe at the baxriers oí besieged places. 
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of the oppressed and of the captive !" She then uttered a loud 
shríek, and exclaimed, " He is down ! — he is down !" 

" Who is down V* cried Ivanhoe ; " for our dear Lady's sake, teli 
me which has fallen.'' 

" The Black Knight," answered Bebecca, faintly ; then instantly 
again shouted with joyfol eagemess — " But no — ^but no ! — ^the name 
of the Lord of Hosts be blessed ! — ^he is on foot again, and fíghts as 
if there were twenty men's strength in his single aim. His sword is 
broken — ^he snatches an axe from a yeoman — he presses Front-de- 
Boeuf with blow on blow. The giant stoops and totters liké an oak 
under the steel of the woodman — ^he falls — ^he fedls !" 

" Front-de-Boeuf !" exdaimed Ivanhoe. 

"Front-de-Boeuf !" answered the Jewess; "his men rush to the 
rescue, headed by the haughty Templar — ^their united force compels 
the champion to pause. They drag Front-de-Boeuf within the walls/' 

"The assailants have won the barriers, have they not?" said 
Ivanhoe. 

" They have — they have ! ** exclaimed Bebecca — " and they press 
the besi^ed hard upon the onter wall ; somé plánt ladders, somé 
swarm liké bees, and endeavonr to ascend npon the shonlder of each 
other — down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees npon their heads, 
and as fást as they bear the wonnded to the rear, fresh men supply 
their places in the assault. Great Gk>d ! hast thou given men thine 
own image, that it should be thns craelly defetced by the hands of 
their brethren !" 

" Think not of that,'' said Ivanhoe ; " this is no time for such 
thonghtff. Who yield í— who push their way ?" 

" The ladders are thrown down," replied Bebecca, shuddering ; 
" the soldiers lie grovelling nnder them üke crushed reptiles. The 
besieged have the better." 

" Saint George stnke for ns !" exclaimed the knight ; " do the 
falsé yéomen give way ?" 

" No !" exclaimed Bebecca, " they bear themselves right yeomanly 
— the Black Knight approaches the postem with his huge axe — the 
thundering blows which he deals, yon may hear them above all the 
din and shouts of the battle. Stones and beams are hailed down on 
the bold champion — ^he regards them no more than if they were 
thistle-down or feathers !" 

" By St. John of Acre," said Ivanhoe, raising himself joyfully on 
his couch,. " methought there was but one man in England that might 
do such a deed !" 

"The postem gate shakes," continued Bebecca; "it crashes — it 
is splintered by his blows — they rosh in — ^the outwork is won. O 
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God ! they huri the defenders from the battlements — thej throw 
them intő the moat.. men, if ye be indeed men, spare tbem that 
can resist no longer !" 

" The bridge — the bridge which communicates with the castle — 
have they won that paas V exclaímed Ivanhoe. 

" No," replied Bebecca, " the Templar has destroyed the plank on 
which they crossed — ^few of the defenders escaped with him intő the 
castle — the shri^ks and cries which you hear teli the fate of the others. 
Alas ! I see it is more difficult to look npon yictory than upon battle." 

•* What do they now, maidén ]" said Ivanhoe ; ** look forth jet 
again — this is no time to ÍEiint at bloodshed." 

" It is over for the time/' answered Rebecca ; '^ onr friends strengthen 
themselves within the outwork which they have mastered, and it 
affords them so good a shelter from the foeman's shot, that the 
garrison only bestow a few bolts on it from interval to interval, as if 
rather to disquiet than effectually to injure them." 

" Our friends," said Wilfred, " will surely not abandon an enter- 
prise so glorionsly begun and so happily attained. Oh no ! I will put 
my faith in the good knight whose axe hath rent heart'K)f-oak and 
bars of irón. Singular," he again muttered to himself, *' if there be 
two who can do a deed of such derring-dolf—Si fetterlock, and a 
shacklebolt on a field-sable — what may that mean ? — ^seest thou nought 
else, Bebecca, by which the Black Knight may be distingoished V* 

^* Nothing," said the Jewess ; ^* all abont him is black as the wing 
of the night raven. Nothing can I spy that can mark him further — 
bnt having once seen him put forth his strength in battle, methinks 
J could know him again among a thousand warriors. He rushes to 
the fray as if he were summoned to a banquet. There is more than 
mere strength, there seems as if the whole sóul and spint of the 
champion were given to every blow which he deals upon his enemies. 
Qod assoilzie him of the sin of bloodshed ! — ^it is fearful, yet magni- 
fícent, to behold how the arm and heart of one man can triumph oyer 
hundreds." 

" Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, " thou hast painted a hero ; surely they 
rest but to refresh their force, or to provide the means of crossing 
the moat. Under such a leader as thou hast spoken this knight to 
be, there are no craven fears, no cold-blooded delays, no yielding up 
a gallant emprise ; since the difficulties which render it arduous 
render it alsó gloríous. I swear by the honour of my house — I vow 
by the name of my bright lady-love, I would endure ten years* cap- 
tivity to fíght one day by that good knight's side in such a quarrel as 
thisP 

t Durring-do—áwpeniU oonrage^ 
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"Alas!'' said Bebecca, leaving her atation at the window, and 
approaching the couch of the wounded knight, ''this impatient 
yeaming after action — ^this struggling with and repining at yonr 
present weakness, wiU not fiEdl to injure your retuming health. How 
couldst thou hope to inflict wounds on others ere that be healed 
which thon thyself hast received ?" 

** Bebecca,'' he replied, ^' thou knowest not how impossible it is for 
one trained to actions of chivalry to remain passive aa a priest, or a 
woman, when they are acting deeds of hononr around him. The lőve 
of battle is the food upon which we live — ^the dnst of the melée is the 
breath of our nostrils ! We live not — we wish not to live longer 
than while we are yictorioos and renowned. Such, maidén, are the 
laws of chivahry to which we are awom, and to which we offer all that 
we hold dear." 

" Alaa l'' said the fair Jewess, " and what is it, yaliant knight, savé 
an offering of sacrífice to a démon of vainglory, and a passing through 
the fíre to Moloch 1 What remains to you as the prize of all the 
blood you have spilled— of all the travail and pain you have endnred — 
of all the teára which yonr deeds have cansed, when death hath broken 
the strong man's apear, and overtaken the speed of hia war-horse '?" 

** What remaina V* cried Ivanhoe. *' Glory, maidén, glory ! which 
gilds our sepulchre, and embalms our name." 

'* Glory,'' continued Bebecca, ''alaa! is the rusted mail which 
hanga as a hatchment oyer the champion's dim and mouldering tömb 
— ^is the defaced sculpture of the inscription which the ignorant 
monk can hardly reád to the inquiring pilgrim. Are these sufficient 
rewards for the aacrifioe of every kindly affection, for a life apent 
miserably that ye may make others miserable 1 Or ia there such 
virtue in the rude rhymea of a wandering bárd, that domeatic lőve, 
kindly affection, peace and happineaa, are ao wildly bartered, to 
become the hero of thoae ballada which yagabond minatrela aing to 
drunken churla over their evening ale ?" 

" By the aoul of Hereward !" replied the knight impatiently, " thou 
apeakest, maidén, of thou knowest not what. Thou wouldst quench 
the pure Ught of chivalry, which alone diatinguiahea the noble from 
the baae, the gentle knight from the ohurl and the aavage ; which 
ratea our life far, fai beneath the pitch of our honour ; raiaes ua 
victorioua over pain, toil, and auffering, and teachea ua to fear no 
eyil but disgrace. Thou art no Christian, Bebecca; and to thee 
are unknown those high feelings which swell the bosom of a noble 
maidén when her lover hath done somé deed of emprise which 
sanctions his flame. Chivaby ! — why, maidén, she is the nurse of 
pure and high affection — ^the atay of the oppressed. the redreaser of 
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grievancegy tlie ourb of the power of the tyrant. Nobility were but 
an empty name without her, and liberty &ids the best protection in 
her lance and her sword." 

" I am indeed,'' said Eebecca, ** sprong írom a lace whose courage 
was distinguished in the defence of their own land, but who warred 
not, evén while yet a nation, savé at the command of the Deity, or 
in defending their conntry firom oppression. The sonnd of the 
trumpet wakes Judah no longer, and her despised children are now 
but the unresisting victims of hostile and military oppression. Well 
hast thou spoken, Sir Knight — ^until the God of Jacob shall raise np 
for his chosen people a second Gideon, or a new MaccabsBUS, it iU 
beseemeth the Jewish damsel to speak of battle or of war/' 

The high-minded maidén concluded the argoment in a tone of 
sorrow, which deeply expressed her sense of the degradation of her 
people, embittered perhaps by the idea that Ivanhoe considered her 
as one not entitled to interfere in a case of hononr, and incapable of 
entertaining or expressing sentiments of honour and generosity. 

''How little he knows this bosom/' she said, ''to imagine that 
cowardice or meanness of sonl must needs be its guest, because I 
have oensured the feintastic chivalry of the Nazarenes ! Would to 
heaven that the shedding of mine own blood, drop by drop, could 
redeem the captivity of Judah ! Nay, would to God it could avail 
to set free my father, and this his benefactor, from the chains of the 
oppressor 1 The proud Chnstían should then see whether the daughter 
of God's chosen people dared not to die as bravely as the vainest 
Nazarene maidén, that boasts her descent &om somé petty chieftain 
of the rude and frozen north !" 

She then looked towards the couch of the wounded knight. 

'' He sleeps/' she said ; " nature exhausted by sufferance and the 
waste of spirits, his wearied iramé embraces the fírst moment of 
temporary relaxation to sink intő slumber. Alas ! is it a crime that 1 
should look upon him, when it may be for the last time ? — ^when yet 
but a short space, and those fair features will be no longer animated 
by the bold and buoyant spint which forsakes them not evén in 
sleep 1 When the nostril shall be distended, the mouth agape, the 
eyes Axed and bloodshot ; and when the proud and noble knight 
may be trodden on by the lowest caitiff of this accursed castle, yet 
stir not when the heel is lifted up against him ! And my father I — 
oh, my father ! eyil is it with his daughter, when his grey hairs are 
not remembered because of the golden locks of youth I What know 
I but that these evils are the messengers of Jehovah's wrath to the 
imnatural child, who thinks of a stranger's captivity before a parent's? 
who forgets the desolation of Judah, and looks upon the comelineas 
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of a Gtentile and a stranger? But I will tear tliis foUy from my 
heart, though eveiy fíbre bleed as I rend it away !" 

She wiapped herself cloeely in her veil, and sat down at a distance 
from the coucli of the woxinded knight, with her back tomed towarda 
it, fortifyingy or endeavooring to fortify her mind, not only against 
the impending evils from without, but alsó against those treacheroos 
feelings which assailed her from within. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Approach the cluunber, look apón his bed ; 

His is the passing of no peacefnl ghost, 

Which, as the lark arísee to the sky, 

Ifid morning'B sweetest breeze and softest deir, 

Ib winged to hearen by good men's sigha and tears ! — 

Anselm párta otherwisei 

Old l'lay. 

BuRDia the interval of qniet which followed the fíist success of the 
beáegers, while the one party was preparing to pnrsue their advantage, 
and the other to strengthen their means of defence, the Templar and 
De Bracy held brief conndl together in the hall of the castle. 

^Where is Front-de-Boeuf ?" said the latter, who had snperín- 
tended the defence of the fortress on the other side ; ** men eay he 
hath been slain.** 

" He lives," said the Templar coolly, " lives as yet ; but had he 
wom the bulTs head of which he bears the name, and ten plates of 
irón to fence it withal, he must have gone down before yonder fatál 
axe. Yet a few hours, and Front-de-Boeuf is with his fathers — a 
powerful limb lopped off Prince John's enterprise.** 

'< And a brave addition to the kingdom of Satan,** said De Bracy ; 
'' this comes of reviling saints and angels, and orderíng images of 
holy things and holy men to be flung down on the heads of these 
rascaille yeomen." 

*^ €k> to — ^thou art a fool/' said the Templar ; '< thy superstition ia 
upon a levél with Front-de-Bceuf 's want of fűth ; neither of you can 
lender a reason for your belief or unbeliel" 

" Benedicite, Sir Templar," replied De Bracy, " I pray you to keep 
better rule with your tongue when I am the theme of it. By the 
Mother of Heaven, I am a better Christian man than thou and thy 
fellowship ; for the bruit goeth shrewdly out, that the most holy 
Order of the Temple of Zion nurseth not a few heretics within its 
bosom, and that Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbertis of the number." 

" Cetre not for such reports,"* said the Templar ; ** but let us think 
of making good the castle. How fought these villáin yeomen on 
thy side T 
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"Liké fíends incamate/' said De Bracy. "They swarmed cloae 
ap to the walls, headed, as I think, by the knave who won the prize 
at the archery, for I knew his hom and baldric. And this is old 
Fitzorse's boasted policy, encouraging tliese malapert knaves to rebel 
against us ! Had I not been armed in proof, the villáin had marked 
me down seven times with as little remorse as if I had been a buck 
in season. He told every rivet on my armour with a clothyard shaft, 
that rapped against my ribs with as little compunction as if my bones 
had been of irón. But that I wore a shirt of Spanish mail nnder my 
plate-coat, I had been fairly sped." 

** But you maintained your post V* said the Templar. " We lost 
the outwork on our part." 

" That is a shrewd loss," said De Bracy ; " the knaves will find 
cover there to assanlt the castle more closely, and may, if not well 
watched, gain somé ungoarded comer of a tower, or somé forgottén 
windowy and so break in upon ns. Our numbers are too few for the 
defences of every point, and the men complain that they can nowhere 
show themselves, but they are the mark for as many arrows as a 
parish-butt on a holiday evén. Front-de-Boeuf is dying too, so we 
shall receive no more aid irom. his bull's head and brutal strength. 
How think you, Sir Brian ; were we not better make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and compound with the rogues by deUvering up our prisoners V* 

" How V exchdmed the Templar ; " deliver up our prisoners, and 
stand an object alike of ridicule and execration, as the doughty war- 
riors who dared by a night attack to possess themselves of the persona 
of a party of defenceless travellers, yet could not make good a strong 
castle against a vagabond troop of outlaws, led by swineherds, jesters, 
and the very refuse of mankind ! Shame on thy counsel, Maurice de 
Bracy ! The ruins of thia castle shall bury both my body and my 
shame, ere I consent to such base and dishonourable composition.'' . 

" Let US to the walls, then," said De Bracy, carelessly ; " that man 
never breathed, be he Türk or Templar, who held life at Hghter rate 
than I do. But I trust there is no dishonour in wishing I had here 
Bome two scores of my gallant troop of Free Companions ? Oh, my 
brave lances ! if ye knew but how hard your captain were this day 
bestéd, how soon would I see my banner at the head of your clump 
of spears ! And how short while would these rabbié villains stand 
to endure your encounter l" 

" Wish for whom thou wilt," said the Templar, " but let us make 
what defence we can with the soldiers who remain. They are chiefly 
Front-de-Boeuf s followers, hated by the English for a thousand acts 
of insolence and oppression." 

" The better," said De Bracy ; " the rugged slaves wül defend 
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themselyes to the last drop of their blood ere they encotmter the 
revenge of the peasants without. Let us up and be doing, then, 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert ; and, live or die, thou shalt see Maurice de 
Bracy bear himself this day as a gentleman of blood and lineage/' 

" To the walls !" answered the Templar ; and they both ascended 
the battlements to do all that skiU conld dictate and manhood accom- 
plish in defence of the place. They readily agreed that the point of 
greateErt; danger was that oppodte to the outwork, of which the 
assailants had possessed themselyes. The castle, indeed, was divided 
irom. that barbican by the moat, and it was impossible that the 
besiegers could assail the postem door^ with which the outwork cor- 
responded, without surmonnting that obstacle ; bnt it was the opinion 
both of the Templar and De Bracy that the besiegers, if govemed 
by the same policy their leader had already displayed, would endea- 
Your, by a formidable assault, to draw the chief part of the defenders' 
observation to this point, and take measures to avail themselyes of 
eyery negligence which might take place in the defence elsewhere. 
To goard against sach an eyil, their numbers only permitted the 
knights to place sentinels from space to space along the walls in 
commtmication with eaoh other, who might giye the alarm wheneyer 
danger was threatened. Meanwhile, they agreed that De Bracy 
shonld command the defence at the postem, and the Templar shoxQd 
keep with him a score of men or thereabouts as a body of reserye, 
ready to hasten to any other point which might be suddenly threat- 
ened. The loss of the barbican had alsó this onfortunate effect, that, 
notwithstanding the superior height of the castle walls, the besieged 
conld not see from them, with the same precision as before, the 
operations of the enemy ; for somé straggling nnderwood approached 
60 near the sallyport of the outwork, that the assailants might intro- 
duce intő it whateyer force they thonght proper, not only under 
coyer, bnt eyen without the knowledge of the defenders. Utterly 
uncertain, therefore, upon what point the storm was to burst, De 
Bracy and his companion were under the necessity of proyiding 
against eyery possible contingency, and their followers, howeyer 
braye, experienced the anxious dejection of mind incident to men 
enclosed by enemies, who possessed the power of ohoosing their time 
and mode of attack. 

Meanwhile, the lord of the beleaguered and endangered castle lay 
upon a bed of bodily pain and mentái agony. He had not the usual 
resource of bigots in that superstitious period, most of whom were 
wont to atone for the crimes they were guilty of by liberality to the 
church, stupefying by this means their terrors by the idea of atone- 
ment and forgiyeness ; and although the refuge which sUceeda thus 
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purchased was no more liké to the peace of mind wliicli follows on 
sincere repentance, than the turbid stupefaction procured by ópium 
reaembles healthy and natural slumbers, it was stiU a state of mind 
preferable to the agonies of awakened remorse. But among the 
vices of Front-de-Boeuf, a hard and griping man, avarice was predo- 
minant ; and he preferred setting chnrch and churchmen at defíance, 
to purchasing from them pardon and absolution at the price of 
treasure and of manors. Nor did the Templar, an infídel of another 
stamp, justly characterise his associate, when he said Front-de-Boeuf 
could assign no cause for his unbelief and contempt for the estab- 
lished faith ; for the Báron would have alieged that the church sold 
her wares too dear, that the spiritual freedom which she put up to 
sales was only to be bought liké that of the chief captain of Jerusalem, 
** with a great sum," and Front-de-Bceuf preferred denying the virtue 
of the medicine to paying the expense of the physician. 

But the moment had now arrived when earth and all its treasures 
were gliding from before his eyes, and when the savage Baron's 
heart, though hard as a nether milktone, became appalled as he 
gazed forward intő the waste darkness of faturity. The fever of his 
body aided the impatience and agony of his mind, and his deathbed 
exhibited a núxture of the newly awakened feelings of horror, com- 
bating with the fixed and inveterate obstinacy of his disposition — a 
fearfuTstate of mind, only to be equalled in those tremendous regions 
where there are complaints without hope, remorse without repent- 
ance, a dreadful sense of present agony, and a presentment that it 
cannot cease or be diminished ! 

** Where be these dog-priests now," growled the Báron, ** who set 
such price on their ghostly mummery ? — where be all those imshod 
Carmelites for whom old Front-de-Boeuf founded the convent of St 
Anne, robbing his heir of many a fair rood of meadow, and many a 
fat field and close — ^where be the greedy hounds now ? Swilling, I 
warrant me, at the ale, or playing their juggling tricks at the bed- 
side of somé miserly churl. Me, the heir of their founder — ^me, 
whom their foundation binds them to pray for — ^me — ^ungrateful 
villains as they are ! — ^they suffer to die liké the houseless dog on 
yonder common, unshriven and ímhouseled ! Teli the Templar to 
come hither — ^he is a priest, and may do something. But no ! — ^as well 
confess myself to the devil as to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who recks 
neither of heaven nor of hell. I have heard old men talk of prayer 
— prayer by their own voice — such need not to court or to bribe the 
íálse priest. But I — I dare not !" 

** Lives Beginald Front-de-Boeuf,'' said a broken and shrill voice 
dose by his bedside, ** to say there is that which he daresnot V* 
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The evil coiiscience and the shaken nerves of Front-de-Boeuf heard^ 
in thÍB strange interruption to his soliloquy, the voice of one of those 
* demons who, as the superstition of the times believed, beset the beds 
of dying men, to distract their thoughts, and turn them from the 
meditations which concemed their etemal welfare. He Bhuddered 
and drew himself together ; but, instantly summoning up his wonted 
resolution, he exclaimed, " Who is there 1 — ^what art thou, that darest 
to echó my words in a tone liké that of the night-raven? Ck)me 
before my couch that I may see thee/' 

*' I am thine evil angel, Reginaid Front-de-Boeuf," replied the voice, 

''Let me behold thee, then, in thy bodily shape, if thou beest 
indeed a fiend," repUed the dying knight ; « think not that I will 
blench from thee. By the etemal dnngeon, could I but grapple 
with these horrors that hover ronnd me, as I have done with mortal 
dangers, heaven or hell shoiild never say that I shrank from the 
conflict I" 

''Think on thy sins, Beginald Front-de-Boenf,'' said the almost 
xmearthly voice — " on rebelHon, on rapine, on murder ! Who stirred 
up the Hcentious John to war against his grey-headed father — against 
his generous brother 1" 

"Be thou fiend, priest, or devil," replied Front-de-Boeuf, "thou 
liest in thy throat ! Not I stirred John to rebellion — ^not I alone — 
there were fífty knights and barons, the flower of the núdland 
counties — better men never laid lance in rest. And must I answer 
for the fault done by fífty ? Falsé fíend, I defy thee ! Depart, and 
haunt my couch no more — ^let me die in piece if thou be mortal — if 
thou be a démon, thy tíme is not yet come." 

" In peace thou shalt not die," repeated the voice ; " evén in death 
shalt thou think on thy murders — on the groans which this castle 
has echoed — on the blood that is ingrained in its floors !" 

" Thou canst not shake me by thy petty malice/' answered Front- 
de-Bceuf, with a ghastly and constrained laugh. " The infidel Jew — 
it was merit with heaven to deal with him as I did, else wherefore 
are men canonised who dip their hands in the blood of Saracens ? The 
Saxon porkers whom I have slain, they were the foes of my country, 
and of my lineage, and of my liege lord. Ho ! ho ! thou seest there 
is no crevice in my coat of plate. Art thou fled — art thou silenced V 

" No, foul parricide !" replied the voice ; " think of thy father ! — 
think of his death ! — think of his banquet>room flooded with his gore, 
and that poured forth by the hand of a son l" 

" Ha !" answered the Báron, after a long pause, " an thou knowest 
that, thou art indeed the author of evil, and as omniscient as thé 
monks call thee ! That secret I deemed locked in xfiy own breast, 
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aud in ttutt of one b«BÍde — the temptreaB, the partakei of mj gnÜt. . 
Oo, lejtve me, lieud ! and eeek the Saxou witch Ubica, who alone 
conld teli thee what she and I alone wítnussed. Oo, I aay, to her, 
who washed the wouiidB, and straighted the corpse, and gave to the 
slain man the outward show of one partéd in time and in the coutm 
of nature. Qo to her, she waa my teniptresa, the foul piovoker, the 
more foul rewarder of the deed — let her, as well aa I, taste of the 
tortures which anticipate hell !" 

" She abeady taatea them," aaid Ubica, st«pping befon the coDch 
of Frontnie-BcBaf ; " she hath long drunken of this cup, and ita 
bitterneaa is now Bweetened to aee that thon dóst partake it. Qrind 




not thy teeth, Front-dO'Bceaf — roll not thíne eyes — clench not thy 
hand, nor ahake it at me with that geetare of menace I The hand 
which, liké that of thy renowned ancestor who gained thy name, 
conld have bioken with one atroke the skull of a mountain-bull, ia 
now unnerved and powerleaa as mi ne own !" 

" Vile murderoua hag !" replied Front-de-Bceuf ; " deteetable 
Ecreech-owl ! is it theii thou who art come to exnlt over the niina 
thou hast asaiated to Íny low 1" 

"Aj, Begiuold Front^de-Bosuf," anawered she, "itis Ulrica!— it 
ií the danghter of the mnrdered Torqnil Wolfganger !— it is the síster 
of his slai^htered sone 1 — it is ahe who demands of thee, and of thy 
iather'a honse, &ÚiBr and kindied, name and fame — all that ehe haa 
loat by the luune of Fru&t-de-Bceof t Think of my wrongs, Front- 
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de-Bceuf, and answer me if I fpeak not truth. Thou liast beeii my 
evil angel, and I will be thine — I will dog thee till the very instant 
of dissolution l" 

** Betestable fiuy !" exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf, " that moment shalt 
thon never witness. Ho ! Qiles, Clement, and Eustace ! Saint Maur 
and Stephen ! seize this damned witch, and huri her from the battle- 
ments headlong— Hshe has betrayed us to the Saxon ! Ho ! Saint 
Maur ! Clement ! false-hearted knaves, where tany ye V* 

** Call on them again, valiant Báron/' said the hag with a smile of 
grisly mockery ; <' summon thy yassals around thee ; doom them that 
loiter to the scourge and the dungeon. But know, mighty chief/' she 
continued, suddenly changing her tone, ''thon shalt have neither 
answer, nor aid, nor obedience at their hands. Listen to these horrid 
sounds," for the din of the recommenced assault and defence now rung 
fearfally loud from the battlűments of the castle ; '* in that war-cry is 
the downfall of thy house, The blood-cemented fabric of Front-de- 
BcBuf 's power totters to t)ie foundation, and before the foes he most 
despised! The Saxon, Beginald! — ^the scomed Saxon assails thy 
walls ! Why liest thou here, liké a wom'K)ut hind, when the Saxon 
storms thy place of strength V 

** Qods and fiends !'' exolaimed the wounded knight ; '* for onc 
momenfs strength, to drag myself to the melée, and perish as becomes 
my name l*' 

" Think not of it, valiant warrior I'' leplied she ; '' thou shalt die 
no Boldier's death, but perish liké the fox in hiB den, when the 
peasants have set fíre to the cover around it" 

" Hateful hag ! thou liest,* exolaimed Front-de-Boeuf ; " my fol- 
lowers bear them bravely — my walls are strong and high — my com- 
rades in arms fear not a whole hőst of Saxons, were they headed 
by Hengist and Horsa ! The war-cry of the Templar and of the 
Free Companions rises high over the conflict ! And by mine honour, 
when we kindle the blazing beacon, for joy of our defence, it shall 
consume thee, body and bones ; and I shall live to hear thou art gone 
from earthly fíres to those of that hell which never sent forth an 
incamate fiend more utterly diabolical !" 

" Hold thy belief," repHed Ulrica, " till the proof reach thee. But 
no 1" she said, interrupting herself, ^'thou shalt know, evén now, 
the doom which all thy power, strength, and courage is xmable to 
avoid, though it is prepared for thee by this feeble hand. Markest 
thou the smouldering and suffocating vapour which already eddies 
in sable folds through the chamber? Didst thou think it was 
but the darkening of thy bursting eyea — ^the diffieulty of thy 
cumbered breathing 1 No ! Front-de-Boeuf, there ii anotiier eaute. 
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Bememberest thou the magaziné of fuel that is stored beneath these 
apartments?" 

*' Woman !" he exclaimed with fury, " thou hast not set fire to it 1 
By heaven, thou hast, and the castle is in flames l** 

" They are fást rising at least,** said ülrica, with fnghtful com- 
posure ; ** and a signal shall soon wave to wam the besiegers to press 
hard upon those who would extinguish them. FareweU, Front-de- 
Boeuf ! May Mista, Skogula, and Zemebock, gods of the ancient 
Saxons — fiends, as Jbhe priests now call them — supply the place of 
comforters at your dying bed, which Ulrica now relinquishes ! But 
know, if it will give thee comfort to know it, that ülrica is bound to 
the same dark coast with thyself, the companion of thy punishment 
as the companion of thy guilt. And now, pamcide, farewell for ever ! 
May each stone of this vaulted roof fínd a tongue to echó that title 
intő thine ear ! " 

So saying, she lefb the apartment ; and Front-de-Boeuf coiQd hear 
the crash of the ponderous key as she locked and double-locked the 
door behind her, thus cutting off the most slender chance of escape. 
In the extremity of agony he shouted upon his servants and allies — 
" Stephen and Saint Maur ! — Clement and Giles ! I bum here 
unaided ! To the rescue — ^to the rescue, brave Bois-Guilbert, valiant 
De Bracy 1 It is Front-de-Bceuf who calls ! It is your master, ye 
traitor sqidres ! Your ally — ^your brother in arms, ye perjured and 
faithless knights ! — all the curses due to traitors upon your recreant 
heads, do you abandon me to perish thus miserably ! They hear me 
not — they cannot hear me — ^my voice is lost in the din of battle. The 
smoke rolls thicker and thicker — ^the fíre has caught upon the floor 
below. for one draught of the air of heaven, were it to be pur- 
chased by instant annihilation l" And in the mad frenzy of despair, 
the wretch now shouted with the shouts of the fighters, now muttered 
curses on himself, on mankind, and on Heaven itself. '^ The red fíre 
flashes through the thick smoke!'' he exclaimed ; ''the démon 
marches against me under the banner of his own element. Foul 
spirit, avoid! I go not with thee without my comrades — all, all 
are thine, that garrison these walls. Thinkest thou Front-de-Boeuf 
will be singled out to go alone? No— the infídel Templar — ^the 
licentious De Bracy — ülrica, the foul murdering strumpet — ^the men 
who aided my enterprises — ^the dog Saxons and accursed Jews, who 
are my prisoners — all, all shall attend me — a goodly fellowship as 
ever took the downward road. Ha, ha, ha !'' and he laughed in his 
frenzy till the vaulted roof rang again. ''Who laughed there?" 
exckdmed Front-de-Bceuf, in altered mood, for the nőise of the conflict 
did not prevent the echoes of his own mad laughter from returning 
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upon his ear — " who laughed there 1 Ulrica, wag it thou 1 Speak, 
witch, and I forgive thee — for only thou or the fiend of hell himself 

pould have laughed at euch a moment. Avaunt — avaunt 1 " 

But it were impioua to trace any further the picture of the blas- 
phemer and panicide's deathbed. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Once more unto the breach, dear fríends, o]^oe more, 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 

And you, good yeoman, 

Whose limbe were made in England, show us here 
The raettle of yoor pastore — ^let ns swear 
That you are worth yoor breeding. 

King Henry V. 

Cedbio, although not greatly conMent in Ulrica's message, omitted 
not to communicate her promise to the Black Knight and Locksley. 
They were well pleased to find they had a fnend within the place, 
who might, in the moment of need, be able to facilitate their entrdnce, 
and readily agreed with the Saxon that a storm, under whatever 
disadvantages, ought to be attempted, as the only means of liberating 
the prisoners now in the hands of the cruel Front-de-Boeuf. 

** The royal blood of Alfréd is endangered," said Cedric. 

'' The honouT of a noble lady is in peril/' said the Black Enight. 

^' And, by the Saint Christopher at my baldric/' said the good 
yeoman, ^'were there no other cause than the safety of that poor 
faithful knave Wamba, I would jeopard a joint ere a hair of his head 
were húrt/' 

*' And Bo would I/' said the Friar ; <' what, sirs I I trust well that 
a fool — I mean, d'ye see me, sirs, a fool that is free of his guild and 
master of his craft, and can give as much relish and flavour to a cup 
of wine as ever a flitch of bacon can — I say, brethren, such a fool 
shall never want a wise olerk to pray for or fight for him at a strait^ 
while I can say a mass or flourish a partisan." 

And with that he made his heavy halberd to play around his head 
as a shepherd-boy flourishes his little crook. 

" True, Holy Clerk," said the Black Knight, « true as if Saint 
Dunstan himself had said it. And now, good Locksley, were it not 
well that noble Cedric should assume the direction of this assault V* 

'* Not a jot I,'' retumed Cedric ; *' I have never been wont to study 
either how to take or how to hold out those abodes of tyrannic 
power whioh the Normans have erected in this groaning land. I 
will fíght among the foremost ; but my honest neighbours well know 
I am not a tiained ioldier in the diaoipline of wars, or the attaok of 
itrongholda." 
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** Since it standfii thua with the noble Oedríc/' aaid Locksley, '< I 
am most willing to take on me the direction o£ the archery ; and jq 
shall hang me up on my own trysting-tree, an the defenders be per- 
mitted to show themselves over the walk without being struck with 
as many shafts as there are cloves in a gammon of bacon at Christmas.'' 

" Well said, stout yeoman/' answered the Black Knight ; " and if 
I be thought worthy to have a charge in these matters, and can find 
among these brave men ao many as are willing to follow a true Eng- 
lish knight, for so I may surely call myself, I am ready, with such 
skill ai^my ezpehence has taught me, to lead them to Üie attack of 
these walls." 

The parts being thns distributed to the leaders, they commenced 
the fírst assault, of which the reader has already heard the issue. 

When the barbican was cairied, the Sable Knight sent notice of 
the happy event to Locksley, requesting him, at the same time, to 
keep such a stiict observation on the castle as might prevent the 
defenders from combining their force for a sudden sally, and recover- 
ing the outwork which they had lost. This the knight was chiefly 
desirous of avoiding, conscious that the men whom he led, being 
hasty and untrained volunteers, imperfectly armed and unaccostomed 
to discipline, must, upon any sudden attack, fíght at great disadvan- 
tage with the veterán soldiers of the Norman knights, who were well 
provided with arms both defensive and offensive ; and who, to match 
the zeal and high spirit of the besiegers, had all the confidence which 
arises from perfect discipline and the habitual use of weapons. 

The knight employed the interval in causing to be constructed a 
sort of floating bridge, or long raft, by means of which he hoped to 
cross the moat in despite of the resistance of the enemy. This was 
a work of somé time, which the leaders the less regretted, as it gave 
Ulrica leisure to execute her plán of diversion in their favour, what- 
ever that might be. 

When the raft was completed, the Black Knight addressed the 
besiegers : — " It avails not waiting here longer, my friends ; the sun 
is descending to the west — and I have that upon my hands which 
will not permit me to tarry with you another day. Besides, it will 
be a marvei if the horsemen come not upon us from York, unless 
we speedily accomplish our purpose. Wherefore, one of ye go to 
Locksley, and bid him commence a discharge of arrows on the oppo- 
site side of the castle, and move forward as if about to assault it ; and 
you, true English hearts, stand by me, and be ready to thrust the 
raft endlong over the moat whenever the postem on our side is 
thrown open. FoUow me boldly across, and aid me to burst yon 
sallyport in the main waU of the castle. As many of you as liké not 
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iiÚM aennee, or ne hat Hl armed to meet it, áo j(m man. the top of 
the oatwork, dnw yonr bowsferíngiB to yonr eais, and mind jon qnell 
with jonr shot whaterer shall appear to man the lampazt. Noble 
Ceóne, wilt thon take the direction of those whidi lemain 1" 

** Not iOy bj the ioul of Hereward \^ aaid the Saxon ; '' lead I 
cannot ; hat may poatentj enne me in my grave if I follow not 
with the foremort whereyer thon ahalt poínt the waj. The qnazrel 
is mine, and well it becomes me to be in the ^an of the batüe.'' 

'^ Yet bethink thee, noble Saxony" aaid the knight, ^ thon hast 
neither haaberk nor eonlety nor ao^it bot that light heknet, tatget, 
and sword.'' 

^The better,'' answered Cedric ; *' I shall be the lighter to climb 
these waUs. And — ^foigive the boast. Sir Knight — ^thon shalt this 
day see the naked breast of a Saxon as boldlj presented to the battle 
as erer je beheld the steel corslet of a Nonnan.'' 

^ In the name of Qod, then^'' said the tníght, ** fling open the door, 
and lannch the floating brídge." 

The portai, which led firom the inner wall of the barbican to the 
moat, and which corresponded with a sallyport in the main wall of 
the castle, was now snddenlj opened ; the temporary brídge was then 
thnut forwaidy and soon flashed in the waters, eztending its length 
between the castle and ontwork, and forming a elippery and pre- 
cations passage for two men abreast to croas the moat. Well aware 
of the importance of taking the foe by sorprise, the Black Knight, 
closely followed by Cedric, threw himself npon the bridge, and 
reached the opposite side. Here he began to thunder with his axe 
npon the gate of the castle, protected in part £rom the shot and 
stones cast by the defenders, by the roins of the former drawbrídge, 
which the Templar had demolished in his retreat firom the barbican, 
leaving the counterpoise still attached to the upper part of the portaL 
The followers of the knight had no such shelter ; two were instantly 
shot with crossbow bolts, and two more feli into the moat ; the others 
retreated back into the barbican. 

The sitnation of Cedric and of the Black Knight was now truly 
dangerous, and would have been still more so, but for the constancy 
of the archers in the barbican, who ceased not to shower their arrows 
upon the battlements, distracting the attention of those by whom 
they were manned, and thus affording a respite to their two chiefs 
from the storm of missiles which must otherwise have overwhelmed 
them. But their situation was eminently perilous, and was becoming 
more so with every moment. 

** Shame on ye all !" cried De Bracy to the soldiers around him ; 
'^ do ye call yourselves cross-bowmen, and let these two dogs keep 
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their fitation under the walls of the castle 1 Heave over the coping 
stones from the battlement, an better may not be. Gtet pickaxe and 
levers, and down with tbat buge pinnacle !" pointing to a heayy piece 
of stone carved-work that projected from the parapet 

At this moment the besiegers caught sight of the red flag upon the 
angle of the tower which ülríca had described to Cedríc. The good 
yeoman Locksley was the fírst who was aware of it, as he was hasting 
tp the outwork, impatíent to see the progress of the assault. 

" Saint George," he cried, " Merry Saint George for England ! — 
to the charge, bold yeomen ! — ^why leave ye the good knight and 
noble Cedric to storm the pasa alone ? — urnáké in, mad priest, show 
thou canst fíght for thy rosary — ^make in, brave yeomen ! — ^the castle 
is onrs, we have friends within. See yonder flag ; it is the appointed 
flágnal. Torqnilstone is ours ! Think of honour, think of spoil. One 
effort, and the place is ours !" 

With that he bent his good bow, and sent a shaft right through the 
breast of one of the men-at-arms, who, under De Bracy's direction, was 
loosening a fragment from one of the battlements to precipitate on 
the heads of Cedric and the Black Knight. A second soldier caught 
£rom the hands of the dying man the irón crow, with which he heaved 
at and had loosened the stone pinnacle, when, receiving an arrow 
through his head-piece, he dropped from the battlements intő the 
moat a dead man. The men-at-arms were daunted, for no armour 
seemed proof against the shot of this tremendous archer. 

" Do you give ground, base knaves ! " said De Bracy ; " Mount joye 
Saint DenisI Give me the lever." 

And, snatching it up, he again assailed the loosened pinnacle, 
which was of weight enough, if thrown down, not only to have 
destroyed the remnant of the drawbridge, which sheltered the two 
foremost assailants, but alsó to have sunk the rude float of planks over 
which they had crossed. Ali saw the danger, and the holdest, evén 
the stout Mar himself, avoided setting foot on the raft. Thrice did 
Locksley bend his shaft against De Bracy, and thrice did his arrow 
bound back from the knighfs armour of prool 

*^ Curse on thy Spanish steel-coat !" said Locksley ; '' had English 
smith forged it, these arrows had gone through, an as if it had been 
silk or sendaL" He then began to call out, ^'Comrades! friends! 
noble Cedric ! bear back, and let the ruin falL" 

His waming voice was unheard, foir the din which the knight him- 
self occasioned by his strokes upon the postem would have drowned 
twenty war-trumpets. The fEdthful Gurth, indeed, sprung forward 
on the planked bridge, to wam Cedric of his impending fate, or to 
share it with bim. But his waming would have come too laté ; the 
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massive piimocle already tottered, and De Bracy, who still heavdd at 
his task, would hare acoomplislied it, had not the Toice of the Templar 
Bounded close in his ear. 

*' AU íb loBt) De Biacy, the castle burnB." 

'' Thou art mad to say bo!" replied the knight. 

^ It íb all in a light flame on the western side. I have Btriven in 
vain to extinguiBh it." 

With the Btem coolness which fonned the basis of his character, 
Brian de Bois-Gnilbert conunnnicated this hideous intelligence, which 
was not BO calmlj reoeived by his astonished comrade. 

" Saints of Paradise 1" said De Bracy ; " what is to be done 1 1 
vow to Saint NicholaB of Limogefl a candlestick of ptire gold " 

" Spare thy vow/' Baid the Templar, ** and mark me. Lead thy 
men down, aB if to a solly ; throw the postem-gate open. There are 
but two men who occupy the float, fling them intő the moat, and push 
across for the barbican. I will charge from the main gate and attack 
the barbican on the outside ; and if we can regain that post, be 
assured we shall defend onraelTes until we are relieved, or at least 
tül they grant us fair qnarter." 

" It is well thonght upon," said De Bracy ; ** I will pUy my part— 
Templar, thou will not fail me ?" 

'' Hand and glove, I will not !" said Bois-Gnilbeit. ** But haste 
thee, in the name of Gk)d !" 

De Bracy hastily drew his men together, and rushed down to the 
postem-gate, which he caused instantly to be thrown open« But 
scarce was this done ere the portentous strength of the Black Knight 
forced his way inward in despite of De Bracy and his followers. Two 
of the foremost instantly feli, and the rest gave way, notwithstanding 
all their leader's efforts to stop them. 

" Dogs !" said De Bracy, *' will ye let two men win our only pass 
farsafety?*' 

'^ He is the devil !" said a veterán man-at-arms, bearing back from 
the blows of their sable antagonist. 

" And if he be the devil,** replied De Bracy, *' would you fly from 
hím intő the mouth of hell 1 The castle bums behind us, villains ! 
Let despair give you courage, or let me forward ; I will cope with this 
Champion myself." 

And well and chivalrous did De Bracy that day maintain the fame 
he had acquired in the civil wars of that dreadful period. The 
vdulted passage to which the postem gave entrance, and in which 
these two redoubted ohampions were now fíghting hand to hand, 
rung with the furious blows which they dealt each other, De Bracy 
with his Bword, the Blaok Knight with his ponderous axe. At length 
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the Nomum received a blov, which, thoi^h Ita foroe vbs partly- 
parried b^ his abield, for othemise nevei more would De Bnuiy 
hava again moved limb, descended fet with snch Tiolence on his 
erest that he measured hig length on the paved floor. 

" Tieid thee, De Bracy," 8BÍd the Black Champion, ttooping OTer 
hím, and holding ttgainat the bon of his helmet the latal poniatd 




with whieh the knighta despatched tbeit eneinieB (and which wm 
called the da^er of metcj) — " yield thee, Hanrica de Bracy, reaone 
or no rescne, or thon art bnt a dead man." 

"I will not yield," replied De Braoy faintly, "to an nnknown 
conqneroT. Teli me thy name, of work thy plesBure on me — it shall 
neyer be said that Maorice de Bracy was prisoner to a nameleaa ohnrL" 

The Btack Elnight whiapered Bomething intő tbe eax of the van- 
qniahed. 

" I jield me to be trae prisoner, reacne or no leacne," answered the 
Norman, ezchanging his tone of stem and determined obatinacj for 
one of deep thongh sollen mbmiuiDii. 

" Oo to the baibican," said the victoi, in a tone of anthoritj, " and 
there walt my fnrther ordeis." 

" Yet fiivt, let me mtj" laid De Biacy, " what it impoits thee to 
know. Wilfred of iTanboe is Tounded and a priaoner, and will 
periah in the boming castle withoat present help." 

"Willred of Ivanhoel" exclaimed the Black Knight — "priaoner, 
and periah I The life of erery man in the caatle ahall anawer it if a 
haii of his be singed. Show me hia cbamber ! " 

" Aecend yonder winding atair," eaid Da Braoy | " it Uada to bia 
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apartment. Wilt thon not accept my guidance V* he added, in a sub- 
missive voice. 

" No. To the barbican, and there wait my orders. I trust thee 
not, De Bracy." 

During this combat and the brief conversation which ensued, 
Cedric, at the head of a body of men, among whom the friar was 
conspicuousi had pushed across the bridge as soon as they saw the 
postem open, and drove back the dispirited and deapairing followers 
of De Bracy, of whom somé asked quarter, somé oflfered vain resist- 
ance, and the greater part fled towards the courtyard. De Bracy 
himself arose from the ground, and cast a sorrowfal glancé after his 
conqueror. " He trusts me not,** he repeated ; " but have I deserved 
his trust?" He then lifted his sword from the floor, took off his 
helmet, in tokén of snbmission, and, going to the barbican, gave up 
his sword to Locksley, whom he met by the way. 

As the fire augmented, symptoms of it became soon apparent in 
the chamber where Ivanhoe was watched and tended by the Jewess, 
Rebecca. He had been awakened from his brief slumber by the 
nőise of the battle ; and his attendant, who had, at his anxious desire, 
again placed herself at the window to watch and report to him the 
fate of the attack, was for somé time prevented from observing either, 
by the increase of the smouldering and stifling vapour. At length 
the vólumes of smoke which rolled intő the apartment — ^the cries for 
water, which were heard evén above the din of the battle, made them 
sensible of the progress of this new danger. 

^ The castle bums," said Bebecca ; ^'it bnms ! What can we do 
to savé ourselves V* 

" Fly, Rebecca, and savé thine own life," said Ivanhoe, '^ for no 
humán aid can avail me." 

" I wiU not fly," answered Bebecca ; " we will be saved or perish 
together. And yet, great Qoá I — ^my father, my father ! — ^what will 
be his fate r 

At this moment the door of the apartment flew open, and the 
Templar presented himself — a ghastly fígure, for his gilded armour 
was broken and bloody, and the plume was partly shom away, partly 
bumt from his casque. *' I have found thee," said he to Bebecca ; 
" thou shalt prove I will keep my word to share weal and woe with 
thee. There is but one path to safety, I have out my way through 
fífty dangers to point it to thee — ^up, and instantly follow me."t 

t The author has somé idea that fhis passage is imitated from the appearance of 
Fhilidaspes, before the divine Mandane, when the city o( Babylon is on flie, and 
he pruposes to carry her trom. the flames. But the theít, if there be one, woiüd be 
rather too sererely pnnished by the penance of searching for the originál pa«aage 
tbrongh the interminable Tolnnes of the Orand Cyraa 
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" Alone," answered Rebecca, " I will not foUow thee. If thou wert 
bom of woman — ^if thou hast but a toucli of humán charity in thee — 
if thy heart be not hard as thy breastplate — savé my aged father — 
savé thia wounded knight !" 

" A knight," answered the Templar, with his characteristic calm- 
ness — " a knight, Rebecca, must encounter his fate, whether it meet 
him in the shape of sword or flame — and who recks how or where a 
Jew meets with his ?" 

" Savage wamor," said Bebecca, " lather will I perish in the flames 
than accept safety from thee !" 

"Thou shalt not choose, Rebecca— once didst thou foil me, but 
never mortal did so twice.** 

So saying, he seized on the terrified maidén, who filled the air with 
her shrieks, and boré her out of the room in his arms in spite of her 
críes, and without regarding the menaces and defíance which Ivanhoe 
thundered against hím. "Hound of the Temple — stain to thine 
Order — set free the damsel ! Traitor of Bois-Guilbert, it is Ivanhoe 
commands thee ! Villáin, I will have thy hearfs blood !" 

" I had not found thee, Wilfred/' said the Black Knight, who at 
that instant entered the apartment, " but for thy shouta" 

" If thou beest true knight," said Wilfred, " think not of me — ^pursue 
yon ravisher — savé the Lady Rowena — look to the noble Cedric l" 

" In their tum," answered he of the fetterlock, " but thine is first." 

And seizing upon Ivanhoe, he boré him off with as much ease as 
the Templar had carried off Rebecca, rushed with him to the postem, 
and having there delivered his burden to the care of two yeomen, he 
again entered the castle to assist in the rescue of the other prisoners. 

One turret was now in bright flames, which flashed out fariously 
from window and shot-hole. But in other parts, the great thickness 
of the walls and the vaulted roofs of the apartments resisted the 
progress of the flames, and there the ragé of man still triumphed, 
as the scarce more dreadfol element held mastery elsewhere ; for 
the besiegers pursued the defenders of the castle from chamber to 
chamber, and satiated in their blood the vengeance which had long 
animated them against the soldiers of the tyrant Front-de-Bceuí 
Most of the garrison resisted to the uttermost — ^few of them asked 
quarter — ^none received it. The air was fílled with groans and clash- 
ing of arms — the floors were slippery with the blood of despairing 
and expiring wretches. 

Through this scene of confasion Cedric rushed in quest of Bowena, 
while the faithful Gurth, following him closely through the melée, 
neglected his own safety while he strove to avert the blows that 
were aimed at his master. The noble Saxon was so fortunate as 
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to reach hid ward'0 apartment just as Bhe had abandoned all hope 
of flafety, and, witli a cmcifíz clasped in agony to her bosom, eat in 
ezpectatíon of instant death. He committed her to the charge of 
Gurth, to be conducted in eafety to the barbican, the load to which 
was now cleared of th^^enerny, and not yet intermpted by the flames. 
This accomplished, the loyal Cedríc hastened in quest of his Mend 
Athelstane, determined, at every risk to himself, to eave that last 
scion of Saxon royalty. But ere Cedríc penetrated as feur as the old 
hall in which he had himself been a prísoner, the inventive genius 
of Wamba had procured liberation for himself and his companion in 
adversity. 

When the nőise of the conflict annonnced that it was at the hottest, 
the Jester began to shout, with the utmost power of his lungs, '' Saint 
GboTge and the diagon ! Bonnié Saint George for merry England ! 
The castle is won !" And these sonnds he rendered yet more fearfol, 
by hanging against each other two or three pieces of msty armonr 
which lay scattered aronnd the hall. 

A gnard, which had been stationed in the outer, or ante-room, and 
whose spiríts were already in a state of alarm, took fright at Wamba's 
clamonr, and leaving the door open behind them, ran to teli the 
Templar that foemen had entered the old halL Meantime the 
prisoners f ound no difficulty in malríng their escape intő the ante^ 
room, and from thence intő the conrt of the castle, which was now 
the last scene of contest Here sat the fieroe Templar, moimted on 
horseback, surronnded by several of the garrison both on horse and 
foot, who had united their stréngth to that of this renowned leader, 
in order to secore the last chance of safety and retreat which remained 
to them. The drawbrídge had been lowered by his orders, but the 
passage was beset ; for the archers, who had hitherto only annoyed 
the castle on that side by their missiles, no sooner saw the flames 
breaking out, and the brídge lowered, than they thronged to the 
entrance, as weU to prevent the escape of the garrison as to secore 
their own share of booty ere the castle should be bumt down. On 
the other hand, a party of the besiegers who had entered by the 
postem were now issidng out intő the conrtyard, and attaddng with 
fury the remnant of the defenders, who were thus assaidted on both 
sides at once. 

Animated, however, by despair, and supported by the example of 
their indomitable leader, the remaining soldiers of the castle fought 
with the utmost valour ; and, being well armed, succeeded more than 
once in driving back the assailants, though much inferíor in numbersL 
Bebecca, placed on horseback before one of the Templar's Saraoen 
Blaves, was in the midst of the little party ; and Bois-Quilbert, not* 
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withstanding the eonfusloii of the bloody fray, showed every attentioií 
to her Bafety. Bepeatedly he was by her 0ide, and, neglecting Ms 
own defence, held before ber tbe fence of bis triangalar steel-plated 
flbield ; and anon etartíng from bis position by her, be cried bis war- 
cry, daebed forward^ stmck to eartb tbe most forward of tbe assailants, 
and was on tbe same instant once more at ber bridle rein. 

Atbelstane, wbo, as tbe Teader knows, was slotbfcdy bnt not 
oowardly, bebeld tbe female fönn wbom tbe Templar protected tbtui 
sednlonsly, and donbted not tbat it was Rowena wbom tbe knigbt 
was cairying off, in despite of all resistance wbicb conld be ofPered. 

" By tbe sonl of Saint Edward," be said, " I will rescue ber from 
yonder over-proud knigbt, and be sball die by my bánd !" 

" Tbink wbat you do !" cried Wamba ; *' tbe bswty bánd catcbes 
frog f or fisb — ^by my bauble, yonder is nőne of my Lady Rowena — see 
bnt ber long dark locks ! — Nay, an ye will not know black from wbite, 
ye may be leader, bnt I will be no follower — ^no bones of mine sball 
be bioken nnless I know for wbom. And yon witbont annonr too ! 
Betbink yon, silkbonnet never kept out steel blade. Nay, tben, 
if wilfal will to water, wilfol mnst drencb. Deus vóbiscvm, most 
dongbty Atbelstane !" — ^be conclnded, loosening tbe bold wbicb be 
bad bitberto kept npon tbe Saxon's tnnic 

To snatcb a mace from tbe pavement, on wbicb it lay beside One 
wbose dying grasp bad just relinquisbed it — ^to rusb on the Templar's 
bánd, and to strike in qnick snccession to the right and left, levelling 
a warrior at eacb blow, was for Atbelstane's great strengtb, now 
animated with unusnal fuiy, but the work of a single moment ; be 
was soon within two yards of Bois-Gnilbert, wbom he defíed in bis 
loudest tone. 

" Tum, false-bearted Templar I let go ber wboni thon art nnworthy 
to toncb— tum, limb of a bánd of mnrdering and bypocritical 
robbers!" 

" Dog !" said the Templar, grinding bis teetb, " I will teach tbee 
to blaspbeme tbe Holy Order of the Temple of Zion V* and with these 
words, balf-wheeling bis steed, be made a demi-courbette towards 
tbe Saxon, and rising in the stirmps, so as to take fali advantage of 
the descent of the borsé, he discharged a fearíul blow upon the bead 
of Atbelstane. 

Well said Wamba, tbat silken bonnet keeps ont no steel blade. 
So trencbant was tbe Templar's weapon, tbat it shore asunder, as it 
bad been a willow twig, tbe tongh and plaited handlé of the mace 
wbicb tbe ill-fated Saxon reared to parry the blow, and, descending 
on bis bead, levelled him with tbe eartb. 

'* Ha! Bea/urseani l" exclaimed Bois-Quilbert, ''tbus be it to the 
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nudignera of the Temple-knights !" Taking advantage of the dismay 
which was spread by the íall of Athelstane, and calling aloud, 
'* Those who would savé themBelves, foUow me !" he pushed across 
the diawbridge, dispersing the archers who would have intercepted 
them. He was followed by his Saracens, and somé five or síz men- 
at-arms, who had mounted their horses. The Templar's retreat was 
tendered penlous by the nombers of arrows sbot off at him and his 
party ; but this did not prevent him from galloping lonnd to the 
barbican, of which, according to his previous plán, he supposed it 
poBsible De Bracy might have been in possession. 

" De Bracy ! De Bracy !" he shouted, "art.thou there?" 

" I am here,** replied De Bracy ; " but I am a priaoner.** 

** Can I rescue thee V cried Bois-Guilbert 

" No," replied De Bracy ; " I have rendered me, rescue or no rescue. 
I wiU be true prisoner. Savé thyself — there are hawks abroad — ^put 
the seas betwizt you and England. I dare not eay more.** 

" Well,** answered the Templar, " an thou wilt tarry there, remem 
ber I have redeemed word and glove. Be the hawks where they will, 
methinks the walls of the Preceptory of Templestowe will be cover 
sufQdent, and thither will I, liké heron to her haunt.** 

Having thus spoken, he galloped off with his followers. 

Those of the castle who had not gotten to horse, still continued 
to fíght desperately with the besiegers, after the departure of the 
Templar, but rather in despair of quarter than that they entertained 
any hope of escape. The fire was spreading rapidly through all parts 
of the castle, when Ulrica, who had fírst kindled it, appeared on a 
turret, in the guise of one of the ancient furies, yelling íorth a war- 
song, such as was of yore raised on the field of battle by the scalds of 
the yet heathen Saxons. Her long dishevelled grey hair flew back 
from her uncovered head ; the inebnating delight of gratiiied ven- 
geance contended in her eyes with the íire of insanity ; and she 
brandished the distaff which she held in her hand, as if EŰie had been 
one of the Fatál Sisters, who spin and abridge the thread of humán 
lif e. Tradition has preserved somé wild strophes of the barbarous hymn 
which she chanted wildly amid that scene of fire and of slaughter : — 

Whet the bright steel, 

Sons of the White Dragon t 

Eondle the torch, 

Daughter of Hengist 1 

The steel glimmers not for the carving of the banqnct, 

It is hard, broad, and sharply pointed ; 

The torch goeth not to the bridal chamber, 

It Stearns and glitters blne with snlphnr. 
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Whet the steel, the raven croaks 1 
Light the torch, Zemebock is yelling ! 
Whet the steel, sons of the Dragon 1 
Kindle the torch, daughter of Hengist I 

The black clond is low over the thane*8 castle ; 

The eagle screams — he rides on its bosom. 

Scream not, grey rider of the sable cloud, 

Thy banquet is prepared I 

The maidens of Yalhalla look forth, 

The race of Hengist will send them gnests. 

Shake your black tresses, maidens of Yalhalla I 

And stiike your loud timbrels for joy ! 

Many a haughty step bends to your halls, 

Many a helmed head. 

Dark sits the evening npon the thane's castle, 
The black donds gather roond ; 
Soon shall they be red as the blood of the valiant ! 
The destroyer of forests shall shake his red erest against them f 
He, the bright consnmer of palaces, 
Broad waves he his blazing banner, 
Bed, wide, and dusky, 
Over the strife of the yaliant : 

His joy is in the clashing swords and broken bucklers ; 
He loves to lick the hissing blood as it bursts warm &om the 
woond! 

Ali most perish ! 

The sword cleayeth the helmet ; 

The strong armour is pierced by the lance ; 

Fire doYoureth the dwelling of princes, 

Engines break down the fences of the battle. 

Ali most perish ! 

The race of Hengist is gone — 

The name of Horsa is no more f 

Shrink not then ftom yonr doom, sons of the sword f 

Let yonr blades drink blood liké wine ; 

Feast ye in the banquet of slaughter, 

By the light of the blazing halls 1 

Strong be yonr swords while your blood is warm. 

And spare neither for pity nor fear, 

For vengeance hath but an hour ; 

Strong haté itself shall ezpire 1 

I alsó must perish.* 

The towering flames had aow sunnounted every obstmction, and 
rose to the evening skies one huge and bnming beacon, seen far and 
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wide through the adjacent country. Tower after tower crashed 
down, with blazing roof and rafter ; and the conibatants were driven 
froni the courtyard The vanquished, of whom very íew remained, 
scattered and escaped intő the neighbouring wood. The victors, 
assembling in large bands, gazed with wonder, not unmixed with 
fear, upon the flames, in which their own lanks and arms glanced 
dnsky red. The maniac fígore of the Saxon TJlrica was for a long 
time yisible on the lofty stand she had chosen, tossing her arms 
abroad with wild exultation, as if she reigned empress of the con- 
flagration which she had raised. At length, with a terrifíc crash, 
the whole tnrret gave way, and she perished in the flames which had 
consumed her tyrant. An awfol pause of horror silenced each 
murmur of the armed spectators, who, for the space of several minutes, 
stirred not a finger, savé to sign the cross. The voice of Locksley 
was then heard^ ** Shout, yeomen 1 — ^the den of tyiants is no more ! 
Let each bring his spoil to onr chosen place of rendezvoos at the 
Trysting-tree in the Harthill-walk ; for there at break of day will 
we make just partition among our own bands^ together with our 
worthy allies in this great dead of vengeance.'' 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Tmst me each state most have its policies: 
Kingdoms have edicts, cities have tiielr chartera; 
Evén the wild outlaw, in his forest-walk, 
Eeeps yet somé touch of civil discipline ; 
For not since Adam wore his verdant aprón, 
Hath man with man in social miion dwelt, 
But laws were made to draw that onien closer. 

OldPUxíf. 

The daylight had dawned upon the glades of the oak forest. The 
green boughs glittered with all their pearls of dew. The hind led 
her fawn from the covert of high fem to the more open walks of the 
green wood ; and no hnntsman was there to watch or intercept the 
stately hart, as he paced at the head of the antiered herd« 

The outlaws were all assembled aroond the Trysting-tree in the 
Harthill-walk, where they had spent the night in refreshing them- 
selves after the fatigues of the siege, somé with wine, somé with 
slumber, many with hearing and recounting the events of the day, 
and computing the heaps of plunder which their suocess had placed 
at the disposal of their chief. 

The spoils were indeed very large; for, notwithstanding that 
much was consumed, a great deal of plate, rich armour, and splendid 
clothing had been secured by the exertions of the dauntleas outlaws, 
who could be appalled by no danger when such rewards were is 
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view. Yet bo siiict were the laws of their society, that no one 
ventured to appropriate any part of tLe booty, which was brought 
intő one conimon mass to be at the disposal of their leader. 

The place of rendezvouB was an aged oak ; not, however, the same 
to which Locksley had ísonducted Gurth and Wamba in the earlier 
part of the story, but one which was the centre of a sylvan amphi- 
theatre, within half-a-mile of the demolished castle of Torquilstone. 
Here Locksley assumed his seat — a throne of turf erected nnder the 
twisted branches of the huge oak, and the sylvan followers were 
gathered aroiind him. He assigned to the Black Knight a seat at 
his right hand, and to Cedric a place upon his left. 

" Pardon my freedom, noble sirs/' he said, " but in these glades 
I am monarch — ^they are my kingdom ; and these my wild subjects 
would reck but little of my power, were I, within my own dominions, 
to yield place to mortal man. Now, sirs, who hath seen our chap- 
hdn? wheie is our curtal &iar? A mass amongst Christian men 
best begins a busy moming." No one had seen the Clerk of Cop- 
manhurst "Over gods forbodel" said the outkw chief, "I trust 
the jolly priest hath but abidden by the wine-pot a thought too laté. 
Who saw him since the castle was ta'en 1" 

'< 1" quoth the Miller, ** marked him busy about the door of a 
cellar, sweanng by each saint in the calendar he would taste the 
smack of Front-de-Boeuf 's Qascoigne wine*" 

" Now, the saints, as many as there be of them/' said the Captain, 
** forefend, lest he has diaok too deep of the wine-butts, and periahed 
by the Ml of the castle 1 Away, Miller ! — take with you enow of 
men, seek the place where you last saw him — ^throw water from the 
moat on the scorching ruins — I will have them lemoved stone by 
stone ere I lose my curtal fdar." 

The niuubers who hastened to execute this duty, considering that 
an interesting division of spoil was about to take place, showed how 
much the troop had at heart the safety of their spiritual father. 

« Meanwhile, let us proceed,'' said Locksley ; *^ for when this bold 
deed shall be sounded abroad, the bands of De Bracy, of Malvoisin, 
and other allies of Front-de-BoBuf, will be in motion against us, and 
it were well for our safety that we retreat from the vicinity. Noble 
Cedric,'' he said, tuming to the Saxon, ** that spoil is divided intő 
two portions ; do thou make choice of that best suits thee, to recom- 
pense thy people who were partakers with us in this adventure/' 

'' Good yeoman,** said Cedric, " my heart is oppressed with sadness. 
The noble Athelstane of Coningsburgh is no more — the last sprout of 
the sainted Confeesor I Hopes have penshed with him which can 
never retum* A sparkle hath been quenched by his blood, which no 
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humán breath can again rekindle ! My people, savé the few who 
are now with me, do but tany my presence to transport his honoured 
remains to their last mansion. The Lady Bowena is desirous to 
retum to Rotherwood, and must be escorted by a sufficient force. I 
should therefore, ere now, have left this place ; and I waited — not 
to share the booty, for, so help me God and Saint Withold ! as neither 
I nor any of mine will touch the value of a laird — I waited but to 
render my thanks to thee and to thy bold yeomen, for the life and 
honour ye have saved." 

" Nay, but/' said the chief outlaw, " we did but half the work at 
most — take of the apoil what may reward your own neighbours and 
followers." 

''I am lich enough to reward them &om mine own wealth,'' 
answered Cedric. 

" And somé," said Wamba, " have been wise enough to reward 
themselves ; they do not march off empty-handed altogether. We 
do not all wear motley." 

" They are welcome," said Locksley ; ** our laws bind nőne but 
ourselves." 

" But thou, my poor knave," said Cedric, tuming about and em- 
bracing his Jester, " how shall I reward thee, who feared not to give 
thy body to chains and death instead of mine ! All forsook me, when 
the poor fool was faithful !'' 

A tear stood in the eye of the rough Thane as he spoke — a mark 
of feeling which evén the death of Athelstane had not extracted ; but 
there was something in the half-instinctive attachment of his clown 
that waked his nature more keenly than evén grief itself. 

'' Nay,'' said the Jester, extricating himself from his master's caress, 
" if you pay my service with the water of your eye, the Jester must 
weep for company, and then what becomes of his vocation 1 But, 
uncle, if you would indeed pleasure me, I pray you to pardon my 
pky fellő w Qurth, who stole a week from your service to bestow it on 
your son." 

" Pardon him I" exclaimed Cedric ; " I will both pardon and reward 
hím. Kneel down, Gurth." The swineherd was in an instant at his 
master's feet. ** Thbow and EsNBt art thou no longer," said Cedric, 
touching him with a wand ; ** Folkfbee and SACLESst art thou in 
town and from town, in the forest as in the fíeld. A hide of land I 
give to thee in my steads of Walburgham, from me and mine to thee 
and thine aye and for ever ; and God's malison on his head who this 
gainsays !" 

No longer a sert, out a freeman and a landholder, Gurth sprung 
t Thrall and IxondsnuuL % A lawfol freeman. 
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upon his feet, and twice bounded aloft to almost his own height írom 
tLe ground. 

" Á smith and a filé/' he cried, " to do away the collar from the 
neck of a freeman ! Noble master I doubled is my strength by 
yonr gift, and doubly will I fight for you. There is a free spint in 
my breast — I am a man changed to myself and all aronnd. Ha, 
Fangs !'' be continned — ^for that faithful cnr, seeing his master thns 
transported, began to jump upon him, to express his sympathy — 
** knowest thou thy master still 1" 

" Ay,** said Wamba, " Fangs and I still know thee, Gurth, though 
we must needs abide by the collar ; it is only thou who art Hkely to 
forget both us and thyself." 

** I shall forget myself indeed ere I forget thee, true comrade,** 
said Gurth ; "and were freedom fit for thee, Wamba, the master 
would not let thee want it.'* 
y '* Nay," said Wamba, " never think I envy thee, brother Gurth ; the 
serf sits by the hall-fire when the freeman must forth to the field of 
battle. And what saith Oldhelm of Malmsbury — Better a fool at a 
feast than a wise man at a fray." 

The tramp of horses was now heard, and the Lady Eowena 
appeared, surrounded by several riders, and a much stronger party 
of footmen, who joyfully shook their pikes and clashed their brown- 
bills for joy of her freedom. She herself, richly attired, and mounted 
on a dark chestnut palfrey, had recovered all the dignity of her 
manner, and only an unwonted degree of paleness showed the sufiEér- 
ings she had undergone. Her lovely brow, though sorrowfiil, boré 
on it a cast of reviving hope for the fature, as well as of gratefal 
thankfulnessJTor the pást deliverance. She knew that Ivanhoe was 
safe, and she knew that Athelstane was dead. The former assurance 
filled her with the most sincere delight ; and if she did not absolutely 
rejoice at the latter, she might be pardoned for feeling the fali advan- 
tage of being freed from further persecution on the only subject in 
which she had ever been contradicted by her guardian Cedric 

As Rowena bent her steed towards Locksley's seat, that bold yeo- 
man, with all his followers, rose to receive her, as if by generál 
instinct of courtesy. The blood rose to her cheeks, as, courteously 
waving her hand, and bending so low that her beautifol and loose 
tresses were for an instant mixed with the flowing mane of her 
palfrey, she expressed in few but apt words her obligations and her 
gratitude to Locksley and her other deliverers. "God bless you, 
brave men," she concluded — " (Jod and Our Lady bless you and 
requite you for gallantly peiiUing yourselves in the cause of the 
oppressed 1 If any of you ahould hunger, remember Bowena has 
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food — if you süould thirst, éhe has many a butt ot wiiie and brown 
ale — and if the Normans drive ye from these walks, Rowena has 
forests of her own, where her gallant deliverers may rangé at full free- 
dom, and never ranger ask whose arrow hath struck down the deer." 

" Thanks, gentle lady," said Locksley ; " thanks for my company 
and myselfl But to have saved you requites itself. We who walk 
the greenwood do many a wild deed, and the Lady Rowena's deliver- 
ance may be received as an atonement." 

Again bowing from her palfrey, Bowena tumed to depart ; but 
pausing a moment, while Oedric, who was to attend her, was alsó 
taking his leave, she found herself unexpectedly close by the prisoner 
De Bracy. He stood under a tree in deep meditation, his arms 
crossed upon his breast, and Eowena was in hopes that she might 
pass him unobserved. He looked up, however, and, when aware of 
her presence, a deep flush of shame suffiised his handsome coun- 
tenance. He stood a moment most irresolute ; then, stepping forward, 
took her palfrey by the rein, and bent his knee before her. 

" Will the Lady Bowena deign to cast an eye on a cjaptive knight 
— on a dishonoured soldier V 

" Sir Knight," answered Bowena, '* in enterprises such as yours, 
the reál dishonour lies not in failure, but in success.'' 

*' Conquest, lady, should soften the heart,'' answered De Bracy ; 
<' let me but know that the Lady Bowena forgives the violence occa- 
sioned by an ill-fated passión, and she shall soon leam that De Bracy 
knows how to sérve her in nobler ways." 

*' 1 forgive you, Sir Knight," said Bowena, " as a Ohristian." 

" That means," said Wamba, " that she does not forgive him at alL" 

** But I can never forgive the misery and desolation your madness 
has occasioned," continued Bowena. 

" ünloose your hold on the lady's rein," said Cedric, coming up. 
'^ By the bright sun above us, but it were shame, I would pin thee to 
the earth with my javelin — ^but be well assured thou shalt snoArt, 
Maurice de Bracy, for thy share in this foul deed." 

" He threatens safely who threatens a prisoner," said De Bracy ; 
** but when had a Saxon any touch of courtesy V 

Then retiring two steps backward, he permitted the laciy to move on. 

Cedric, ere they departed, expressed his peculiar gratitude to the 
Black Champion, and eamestly entreated him to accompany him to 
Botherwood. 

" I know," he said, " that ye errant knights desire to cany your 
fortunes on the point of your lance, and reck not of lands or of goods ; 
but war is a changeful mistress, and a home is sometímes desiiable 
erén to the champion whose trade is wandering. Thou hast eamed 
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one in the haUs of Botlierwood, noble knight. Cedric has wealth 
enough to repair the injuries of fortune, and all he has is his 
deliverer's. Come, therefore, to Botherwood, not as a guest, but as a 
Bon or brother.* 

'' Cedric has already made me lich/' said the Knight — ''he has 
tanght me the value of Saxon virtue. To Rotherwood will I come, 
brave Saxon, and that speedily ; but, as now, pressing matters of 
moment detain me from your halls. Peradventure, when I come 
hither, I will ask such a boon as will put evén thy generosity to 
the test" 

" It is granted ere spoken out,'' said Cedric, stríking his ready 
hand intő the gauntleted palm of the Black Knight — " it is granted 
already, were it to affect half my fortune." 

" Qage not thy promise so lightly," said the Knight of the Fetter- 
lock ; " yet will I hope to gain the boon I shall ask. Meanwhile, 
adieu.** 

'' I have but to say," added the Saxon, " that during the funeral 
rites of the noble Athelstane I shall be an inhabitant of the haUs of 
his castle of Coningsburgh. They will be open to all who choose to 
partake of the funeral banqueting ; and — I speak in name of the 
noble Edith, mother of the fallen prince — ^they will never be shut 
against him who laboured so bravely, though unsuccessfully, to savé 
Athelstane from. Norman chains and Norman steel." 

" ÁJ, ay," said Wamba, who had resumed his attendance on his 
master, " rare feeding there will be — pity that the noble Athelstane 
cannot banquet at his own funeral But he,'* continued the Jester, 
lifting up his eyes gravely, '' is supping in Paradise, and doubtless 
does honour to the dieer/* 

'' Peace, and move on,** said Cedric, his anger at this untimely jest 
being checked by the recoUection of Wamba*s recent services. Bowena 
waved a graceful adieu to him of the Fetterlock — ^the Saxon bade Qoá 
speed him, and on they moved through a wide glade of the forest. 

They had scarce departed, ere a sudden procession moved from 
under the greenwood branches, swept slowly round the sylvan amphi- 
theatre, and took the same direction with Eowena and her followers. 
The priests of a neighbouring convent, in expectation of the ample 
donation or soul-scat which Cedric had propined, attended upon the 
car in which the body of Athelstane was laid, and sang hymns as it 
was sadly and slowly bome on the shoulders of his vassals to hig 
castle of Coningsburgh, to be there deposited in the grave of Hengist, 
from whom the deceased derived his long descent. Many of his 
vasealB had assembled at the news of his death, ánd followed the bier 
with all the eztemál maxks, at lenst, of dcjeetiozi «ad sonow. Again 
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the outlaws arose, and paid the same rude and spontaneous homage 
to death which they had bo lately rendered to beauty — ^the slow 
chant and mournfiil step of the priests brought back to their remem- 
brance such of their comrades as had falién in the yesterda/s affray. 
But such recollections dwell not long with those who lead a life of 
danger and enterprise, and ere the sound of the death-hymn had died 
on the wind the outlaws were again busied in the distribution of 
their spoiL 

" Valiant knight," said Locksley to the Black Ohampion, " with- 
out whose good heart and mighty arm our enterprise must altogether 
have failed, will it please you to take &om that mass of spoil what- 
ever may best sérve to pleasure you, and to remind you of this my 
Trysting-tree V 

** I accept the ofifer/' said the Knight, " as frankly as it is given ; 
and I ask permission to dispose of Sir Maurice de Bracy at my own 
pleasure." 

'' He is thine already/' said Locksley, '' and well for him ! else the 
tyrant had graced the highest bough of this oak, with as many of his 
Free Companions as we could gather, hanging thick as acoms around 
him. But he is thy prisoner, and he is safe though he had slain 
my father." 

" De Bracy," said the Knight, " thou art free — depart. He whose 
prisoner thou art scoms to take mean revenge for what is pást. But 
beware of the fature, lest a worse thing befall thee. Maurice de 
Bracy, I say bewabb !" 

De Bracy bowed low and in silence, and was about to withdraw, 
when the yeomen burst at once intő a shout of ezecration and 
derision. The proud knight instantly stopped, turnéd back, földed 
his arms, drew up his form to its full height, and exclaimed, " Peace, 
ye yelping curs ! who open upon a cry which ye foUowed not when 
the stag was at bay. De Bracy scoms your censure as he would 
disdain your applause. To your brakes and caves, ye outlawed 
thieves ! and be silent when aught knightly or noble is but spoken 
within a league of your fox-earths." 

This ill-timed defíance might have procured for De Bracy a volley 
of arrows, but for the hasty and imperative interference of the out- 
law chief. Meanwhile the knight caught a horse by the rein ; for 
several which had been taken in the stables of Front-de-Boeuf stood 
accoutred around, and were a valuable part of the booty. He threw 
himself upon the saddle, and galloped off through the wood. 

When the bustle occasioned by this incident was somewhat com- 
posed, the chief outlaw took from his neck the rich hom and baldric 
which he had rcceatly gained at the stiife of archery uear Ashby. 
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" Noble knight," he said to him of the Fetterlock, " if you disdain 
not to grace by your acceptance a bugle whicb an English yeoman 
has once wom, this will I pray you to keep as a memóriái of your 
gallant bearing — ^and if ye have ought to do, and, as happeneth oft 
to a gallant knight, ye chance to be hard bestéd in any forest between 
Trent and Tees, wind three motsf upon the hom thus, Wc^-sa-hoa I 
and it may well chance ye shall fínd helpers and rescue." 

He then gave breath to the bugle, and winded once and again the 
call which he described, until the knight had caught the notes. 

" Qramercy for the gift, bold yeoman," said the Knight ; " and 
better help than thine and thy rangers would I never seek, were it 
at my utmost need." And then in his tum he winded the call till 
all the greenwood rang. 

" Well blown and clearly/' said the yeoman ; " beshrew me an thou 
knowest not as much of woodcraft as of war ! — ^thou hast been a 
striker of deer in thy day, I warrant. Comrades, mark these three 
mots — ^it is the call of the Knight of the Fetterlock ; and he who 
hears it, and hastens not to sérve him at his need, I will have him 
scourged out of our bánd with hia own bowstring." 

" Long live our leader !" shouted the yeomen, " and long live the 
Black Knight of the Fetterlock 1 May he soon use our service, to 
prove how readily it will be paid." 

Locksley now proceeded to the distribution of the spoil, which he 
performed with the most laudable impartiality. A tenth part of the 
whole was set apart for the church, and for pious uses ; a portion 
was nezt allotted to a sort of public treasury ; a part was assigned 
to the widows and children of those who had fallen, or to be ezpended 
in masses for the souls of such as had left no surviving family. The 
rest was divided amongst the outlaws, according to their ránk and 
merít ; and the judgment of the chief, on all such doubtful questions 
as occurred, was delivered with great shrewdness, and received with 
absolute submission. The Black Knight was not a little surprísed 
to find that men, in a state so lawless, were nevertheless among 
themselves so regularly and equitably govemed, and all that he 
observed added to his opinion of the justice and judgment of their 
leader. 

When each had taken his own proportion of the booty, and while 
the treasurer, accompanied by four tall yeomen, was transporting 
that belonging to the state to somé place of concealment or of securíty, 
the portion devoted to the church still remained unappropriated. 

" I would,** said the leader, " we could hear tidings of our joyous 

t The notes upon the buglea were anciently called mots, and are distingoished in 
the old treatises on hnntlng, not by musical characten, but by written words. 
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cliaplabi — he wu never wont to absent wh«ii me&t was to be blessed, 
or spoil to be paited ; and it ia hiii dntj to take care of thege the 
titbeB of onr HQcceaafnl enterpriBe. It maj be the office has helped 
to cover eome of hü canonical iiregitlarities. Alsó I have a boly 
brother of his a priBoner at no great distance, and I wonld fáin have 
tho Fnai to belp me to deal witb hím iu dne sort I greatlj dűb- 
doubt tbe gafetf of the bluff prieBt" 

" I were right boitj for that," uüd the Enight of the Fetterlock, 
" for I stand mdebted to him for the joyons hospitality of a meirj 
night in his cell. Let us to the mius of the castle ; it may be we 
■hall tbete leatn somé tidinga of hím." 

While they time epoke, a lond ahout amoi^ the jeomen announeed 
the arrival of him for vbom they feared, as thef leamed from the 
stentomn T<noe of the Fiiar himsel^ long befoie tbej saw hia burljr 




" Make room, my meny men !" he exűhiimed ; " room for your 
godly father and his prisoner. Cry welcome once more. I come, 
nohle leader, lite an eagte with my prey in my clutch." And 
making hia way through the ring, amidst the loagbter of all around, 
he appeared in majeetic triumph, hia huge partisan in one hand, and 
in the other a halter, one end of wMch waa fastened to the ncck 
of tlie unfortunate Isaac of York, who, bent down by sorrow and 
teiroi, iras diagged on by the rictoríooa prie«t^ who shonted aiood, 
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" Where is AUan-a-Dale to chronicle me in a báliad, or if it were but 
a lay 1 By Saint Hermangild, the jingling crowder is ever out of 
the way where there is an apt theme for exalting valour !" 

" Curtal priest," said the Captain, " thou hast been at a wet mssk 
tbis momiiig, as early as it is. In tbe name of Saint Nicholas, wbom 
bast tbou got bére V* 

" A captive to my sword and to my lance, noble captain," replied 
tbe Clerk of Copmanburst ; " to my bow and to my balberd, I sbould 
ratber say ; and yet I bave redeemed bim by my divinity from a 
worse captivity. Speak, Jew — bave I not ransomed tbee from 
Satbanas 1 — ^bave I not taugbt tbee tby credo, tby páter, and tbine 
Áve Mcma ? Did I not spend tbe wbole nigbt in drinking to tbee^ 
and in exponnding of mysteries T 

" For tbe lőve of God !" ejaculated tbe poor Jew, " will no one take 
me out of tbe keeping of tbis mad — I mean tbis boly. man V* 

" HoVs tbis, Jew ?" said tbe Friar, witb a menacing aspect ; " dóst 
tbou recant, Jew? Betbink tbee, if tbou dóst rekpse intő tbine 
infideUty, tbougb tbou art not so tender as a sucking pig— I would 
I bad one to break my fást upon — tbou art not too tougb to be 
roasted ! Be conformable, Isaac, and repeat tbe words after me. 
Ave Maria 1 ^^ 

*' Nay, we will bave no profanation, mad priest/' said Locksley ; 
" let US ratber bear wbere you found tbis prisoner of tbine." 

'' By Saint Dunstan," said tbe Friar, " I found bim wbere I sougbt 
for better ware ! I did step intő tbe cellarage to see wbat migbt be 
rescued tbere ; for tbougb a cup of bumed wine, witb spice, be an 
evening's draugbt for an emperor, it were waste, metbougbt, to let 
so mucb good liquor be mulled at once ; and I caugbt up one runlet 
of sack, and was ooming to call more aid among tbese lazy knaves, 
wbo are ever to seek wben a good deed is to be done, wben I was 
avised of a strong door. Aba ! tbougbt I, bére is tbe cboicest juice 
of all in tbis secret crypt ; and tbe knave butler, being disturbed in 
bis vocation, batb left tbe key in tbe door. In tberefore I went, and 
found just nougbt besides a commodity of rusted cbains and tbis dog 
of a Jew, wbo presently rendered bimself my prisoner, rescue or no 
rescue. I did but refresb myself after tbe fatigue of tbe action witb 
tbe unbeliever witb one bumming cup of sack, and was proceeding to 
lead fortb my captive, wben, crasb after crasb, as witb wild tbunder- 
dint and levin-fire, down toppled tbe masonry of an outer tower 
(marry besbrew tbeir bands tbat built it not tbe firmer !) and blocked 
up tbe passage. Tbe roar of one falling tower foUowed anotber— ^ 
I gave up tbougbt of life ; and deeming it a disbonour to one of 
my profession to pass out of tbis World in company witb a JeW| I 
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heaved np my halbert to beat liis brains out ; but I took pity on his 
grey bairs, and judged it better to lay down the partisan, and take up 
my Bpiritual weapou for hü conversion. And truly, by the blessing 
of Saint Dunstan, tlie seed has been sown in good soil ; only that, witb 
speaking to him of mysteiies througb the wbole nigbt, and being in 
a manner fasting (for the few drangbts of sack whicb I sharpened my 
wits witb were not worth marking), my bead is well-nigb dizzied, I 
trow. But I was clean exbausted. Gilbert and Wibbald know in 
wbat State tbey found me — quite and clean exbausted.'' 

" We can bear witness,'' said Gilbert ; " for wben we had cleared 
away the ruin, and by Saint Dunstan's help lighted upon the dungeon 
staír, we found the runlet of sack half empty, the Jew half dead, and 
the Friar more than half — exbausted as he calls itJ* 

" Ye be knaves, ye lie !" retorted the offended Friar ; " it was you 
and your gormandising companions that drank up the sack, and 
called it your moming draught. I am a pagan, an I kept it not for 
the captain's own throat. But wbat recks it ? the Jew is converted, 
and understands all I have told him, very nearly, if not altogether, 
as well as myself." 

'' Jew," said the Gaptain, '^ is this true ? hast thou renounced thine 
unbelief]'' 

" May I 80 find mercy in your eyes," said the Jew, " as I know not 
one word which the reverend prelate spake to me all this fearfal 
night. Alas ! I was so distraught with agony, and fear, and grief, 
that had our boly father Ábrahám come to preach to me, he had 
found but a deaf listener/' 

" Thou liest, Jew, and thou knowest thou dóst,** said the Friar ; " I 
wiU remind thee but of one word of our conference — ^thou didst 
promise to give all thy substance to our boly Order." 

'' So help me the promise, fair sirs,'' said Isaac, evén more alarmed 
than before, " as no such sounds ever crossed my lips ! Alas ! I am 
an aged beggared man — I fear me a childless — ^have ruth on me, and 
let me go !" 

" Nay,** said the Friar, " if thou dóst retract vows made in favour 
of boly Church, thou must do penance." 

Accordingly, he raised his halberd, and would have laid the staff ot 
it lustily on the JeVs shoulders, had not the Black Knight stopped the 
blow, and thereby transferred the Holy Clerk's resentment to himself 

'' By Saint Thomas of Kent,'' said he, '' an I buckle to my gear, I 
will teach thee, sir lazy lover, to mell with thine own matters, maugre 
thine irón case there !" 

" Nay, be not wroth with me," said the Knight ; " thou knowest I 
am thy swom friend and comrade.*' 
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" I know no such thing," answered tlie Friar ; " and defy tíiee for 
a meddling coxcomb ! '* 

" Nay, but," said the Knight, who seemed to take a pleasure in 
provoking his quondam hőst, " liast thou forgottén how that for my 
sake (for I say nothing of the temptation of the flagon and the pasty) 
thou didst break thy vow of fást and vigil V* 

" Truly, friend," said the Friar, clenching his huge fist, " I will 
bestow a buffet on thee.'' 

" I accept of no such presents," said the Knight ; " I am content to 
take thy cuff * as a loan, but I will repay thee with nsnry as deep as 
ever thy prisoner there exacted in his traffic." 

" I will prove that presently," said the Friar. 

"Hola!" cried the Captain, "what art thou after, mad Friar? 
brawling beneath onr Trysting-tree 1" 

" No brawling," said the Knight, " it is but a friendly interchange 
of courtesy. Friar, strike an thou darest — I will stand thy blow, if 
thou wilt stand miié." 

" Thou hast the advantage with that irón pot on thy head," said 
the churchman ; " but have at thee. Down thou goest an thou wert 
Gk)liath of Gath in his brazen helmet." 

The Friar bared his brawny arm up to the elbow, and putting his 
fali strength to the blow, gave the knight a buifet that might háve 
felled an ox. But his adversary stood fírm as a rock. A loud shout 
was uttered by all the yeomen around ; for the Olerk's cuff was pro- 
verbial amongst them, and there were few who, in jest or eamest, 
had not had occasion to know its yigour. 

" Now, Priest,'' said the Knight, puliing off his gauntlet, " if I had 
vantage on my head, I will have nőne on my hand — stand fást as a 
true man.'' 

'' Genam mea/m deM vapulatori — I have given my cheek to the 
smiter," said the Priest ; ^' an thou canst stir me &om the spot, fellow, 
I will freely bestow on thee the JeVs ransom.** 

So spoke the burly Priest, assuming, on his part, high defíance. 
But who may resist his fate ? The buffet of the Knight was given 
with such strength and goodwill, that the Friar rolled head over 
heels upon the plain, to the great amazement of all the spectators. 
But he arose neither angry nor crestfallen. 

" Brother,** said he to the Knight, "thou shouldst have used thy 
strength with more discretion. I had mumbled but a lamé mass an 
thou hast broken my jaw, for the piper plays ill that wants the 
nether chops. Nevertheless, there is my hand, in friendly witness 
that I will ezchange no more cuffs with thee, having been a loser by 
the barter. End now all unkindness. Let us put the Jew to ransom, 
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since the leopárd will not change his spots, and a Jew lie will con- 
tinue to be." 

" The Priest/' said Olement, " is not half so confident of the JeVs 
conversion since he received that buffet on the eax.'' 

" Go to, knave, what pratest thou of conversions ] — ^what, is there 
no respect 1 — all masters and no men ? I teli thee, fellow, I was 
somewhat totty when I received the good knighf s blow, or I had 
kept my ground under it. But an thou gibest more of it, thou shalt 
leam I can give as well as take." 

"Peace all!" said the Captain. "And thou, Jew, think of thy 
ransom ; thou needest not to be told that thy race are held to be 
accursed in aU Ohristian communities, and trust me that we cannot 
endure thy presence amongst us. Think, therefore, of an offer, while 
I examine a prisoner of another cast." 

" Were many of Front-de-Boeuf's men taken V* demanded the 
Black Knight. 

" Nőne of note enough to be put to ransom," answered the Cap- 
tain ; '' a set of hidling f ellows there were, whom we dismissed to fínd 
them a new master — enough had been done for revenge and proüt ; 
the bunch of them were not worth a cardecu. The prisoner I speak 
of is better booty — a jolly monk ríding to yisit his leman, an I may 
iudge by his horse-gear and wearing appareL Here cometh the 
worthy prelate, as pert as a pyet." And, between two yeomen, was 
brought before the sylvan throne of the outlaw chief, our friend, 
Prior Aymer of Jorvaulx. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

^Plower of waniore, 

How ist with Titos Lartius? 

Március. As with a man bosied abont decrees, 
Condemning somé to death and somé to ezile, 
Bansoming him or pitying, threatening the other. 

Coriólcmus. 

The captive Abbofs features and manners exhibited a whimsical 
mixture of offended pride, deranged foppery, and bodily terror. 

" Why, how now, my masters ]" said he, with a yoice in which all 
three emotions were blended. " What order is this among ye 1 Be 
ye Turks or Christians, that handlé a churchman ? Know ye what 
it is, manus vmponere m servos Domini? Ye have plundered my 
mails — ^tom my cope of curious cut lace, which might have served a 
Cardinal ! Another in my place would have been at his excom- 
municabo vos; but I am placable, and if ye order forth my palfreys, 
release my brethren, and restore my mails, teli down with all speed 
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an hnndred crownii to be ezpended in masses at the high altar of 
Jorvaulz Abbey, and make your vow to eat no venison until next 
Pentecost, it may be you sliall bear little more of tbis mad frolic.'' 

" Holy Fatber,** said tbe cbief Outlaw, " it grieves me to tbink tbat 
you bave met witb sucb usage from any of my followers as calls for 
yonr fatberly reprebension/' 

" Usage !" ecboed tbe priest, encouraged by tbe mild tone of tbe 
sylvan leader ; ** it were usage fit for no bound of good race — ^mucb 
less for a Obristian — fax less for a priest — and least of all for tbe 
Prior of tbe boly community of Jorvaulx. Here is a profáné and 
drunken minstrel, called Allan-a-Dale — nebuló qy/idam — ^wbo bas 
menaced me witb corporal punisbment — ^nay, witb deatb itself, an I 
pay not down four bundred crowns of ransom, to tbe boot of all tbe 
treasure be batb already robbed me oű — gold cbains and gymmal 
rings to an unknown value ; besides wbat is broken and spoiled 
among tbeir rude bands, sucb as my pouncet-box and silver crisping- 
tongs." 

<' It is impossible tbat Allan-a-Dale can bave tbus treated a man of 
your reverend bearing/' replied tbe Captain. 

" It is true as tbe gospel of Saint Nicodemus/' said tbe Prior ; " be 
swore, witb many a cruel nortb-country oatb, tbat be would bang me 
up on tbe bigbest tree in tbe greenwood.'' 

" Did be so in very deed ? Nay, tben, reverend fatber, I tbink 
you bad better comply witb bis demands, for Allan-a-Dale is tbe 
very man to abide by bis word wben be bas pledged it."t 

" You do but jest witb me/' said tbe astounded Prior, witb a forced 
laugb ; '' and I lőve a good jest witb all my beart. But, ba ! ba ! 
ba ! wben tbe mirtb bas lasted tbe livelong nigbt, it is time to be 
grave in tbe moming.'' 

" And I am as grave as a fatber confessor/' replied tbe Outlaw ; 
" you must pay a round ransom, Sir Prior, or your convent is likely 
to be called to a new election ; for your place will know you no more." 

" Are ye Cbristians,'' said tbe Prior, " and bold tbis language to a 
cburcbman ]" 

** Cbristians ! ay, marry are we, and bave divinity among us to 
boot," answered tbe Outlaw. " Let our buxom cbaplain stand fortb, 
and expound to tbis reverend fatber tbe texts wbicb concem tbis 
matter.'* 

Tbe Friar, balf drunk, balf sober, bad buddled a friar's frock over 
bis green cassock, and now summoning togetber wbatever scraps of 

t A commissary is said to have received similar consolation from a certain com- 
mander-in-chief, to whom he complained that a generál of&cer had used somé snch 
threat towards hlm as that in the text 
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leaming he had acqnired by rote in foimer daya, *' Holy father," said 
he, ^* Deus /(ídat saham, henignitcUem vestra/m, You are welcome to 
the greenwood." 

" What profáné mummery is this ?" said the Prior. " Friend, if 
thon beest indeed of the chnrch, it were a better deed to show me 
how I may escape £rom these men's hands, than to stand dncking and 
grinning here liké a morris-dancer.'' 

" Truly, reverend fáther," said the Friar, " I know but one mode 
in which thou mayest escape. This is Saint AndreVs day with ns, 
we are taking onr tithes." 

'' But not of the church then, I tmst^my good brother ?"said the Prior. 

" Of chnrch and lay," said the Friar ; " and therefore, Sir Prior, 
fadU vóbis amicos de Mommone imqwUatü — ^make yourselves friends 
of the Mammon of nnrighteonsness, for no other friendship is liké to 
sérve your tum." 

*^ I lőve a jolly woodsman at heart," said the Prior, softening his 
tone ; ** come, ye must not deal too hard with me — I can well of 
woodcraft, and can wind a hom clear and lustily, and holló till every 
oak rings again. Come, ye must not deal too hard with me." 

" Give him a hom," said the Outlaw ; " we will prove the skill he 
boasts of." 

The Prior Aymer winded a blast accordingly. The CSaptain shook 
hishead. 

*' Sir Prior," he said, " thon blowest a meny note, but it may not 
ransom thee — ^we cannot afford, as the legend on a good knight's 
shield hath it, to set thee free for a blast Moreover, I have found 
thee — thou art one of those who, with new French graces and Tra- 
li-ras, disturb the ancient English bugle notes. Prior, that last 
flourish on the recheat hath added fífty crowns to thy ransom, for 
corrupting the true old manly blasts of venerie." 

" Well, friend," said the Abbot, peevishly, " thou art ill to please 
with thy woodcraft. I pray thee be more conformable in this matter 
of my ransom. At a word — since I must needs, for once, hold a 
candle to the devil — what ransom am I to pay for walking on Wat- 
ling-street, without having fífty men at my back ?" 

" Were it not well," said the Lieutenant of the gang apart to the 
CSaptain, '' that the Prior should name the Jew's ransom, and the Jew 
name the Prior's ? 

** Thou art a mad knave," said the Gaptam, ^ but thy plán tran- 
scends ! Here, Jew, step forth. Look at that holy Father Aymer, 
Prior of the rich Abbey of Jorvaulx, and teli us at what ransom we 
should hold him ! Thou knowest the income of his convent, I 
wamnt thee." 
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Ob, assuredly," sedd IsaAC, "I have trafficked with the good 
fathers, and bought wheat and barley, and fruits of the earth, and 
alsó much wool. Oh, it is a rích abbey-stede, and they do live upon 
the fat, and drink the sweet wines upon the lees, these good fathers 
of Jorvaulx. Ah, if an outcast liké me had such a home to go to, 
and such incomings by the year and by the month, I would pay much 
gold and silver to redeem my captivity." 

" Hound of a Jew !" exclahned the Prior, " no one knows better 
than thy own cursed self that our holy house of God is indebted for 
the finishing of our chancel " 

** And for the storing of your cellars in the last season with the 
due allowance of Gkiscon wine," interrupted the Jew ; " but that — 
that is small matters.'' 

** Hear the infidel dog !" said the churchman ; '' he jangles as if 
our holy community did come under debts for the wines we have a 
licence to drink propter necesdtatem, et ad frigus depeüendv/m, The 
circumcised villáin blasphemeth the holy Church, and Christian men 
listen and rebuke him not !'' 

*' Ali this helps nothing,'' said the leader. '* Isaac, pronounce what 
he may pay, without flaying both hide and hair." 

** An six hundred crowns,'' said Isaac, '' the good Prior might well 
pay to your honoured valours, and never sit less soft in his staXÍ" 

** Six hundred crowns," said the leader, gravely ; '' I am contented 
— ^thou hast well spoken, Isaac — six hundred crowns. It is a sentence. 
Sir Prior." 

" A sentence ! — ^a sentence !" exclaimed the bánd ; '' Solomon had 
not done it better." 

" Thou hearest thy doom. Prior," said the leader. 

" Ye are mad, my masters," said the Prior ; *^ where am I to fínd 
such a sum 1 If I sell the very pyx and candlesticks on the altar at 
Jorvaulx I shall scarce raise the half ; and it will be necessary for 
that purpose that I go to Jorvaulx myself : ye may retain as borrowsf 
my two priests." 

" That will be but blind trust," said the Outlaw ; " we will retain 
thee. Prior, and send them to fetch thy ransom. Thou shalt not want 
a cup of wine and a coUop of venison the while ; and if thou lovest 
woodcraft, thou shalt see such as your north country never witoessed." 

" Or, if 80 please you," said Isaac, willing to curry favour with the 
outlaws, ** 1 can send to York for the six hundred crowns, out of 
certain monies in my hands, if so be that the most reverend Prior 
present will grant me a quittance." 

t Borgbs, or borrows, signifles pledges. Hence onr word to borrow, beoaiue we 
pledge oarselves to reiture what U lent 
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*^ He shall grant thee whatever thou doat list, Isaao/' said the Cap- 
tain ; '^ and thou shalt lay down the redemption money for Prior 
Aymer as well as for thyseli" 

*' For myself ! ah, courageous eirs/' said the Jew, ^* I am a broken 
and impoverished man ; a beggar^s staff must be my portion through 
life, supposing I were to pay you fifty crowns." 

** The Prior shall judge of that matter/' replied the Captain. ** How 
Bay you, Father Aymer 1 Can the Jew afford a good ransom ?" 

" Gan he afford a ransom V answered the Prior. " Is he not Isaac 
of York, rich enough to redeem the captivity of the ten tribes of 
Israel, who were led intő Assyrian bondage? I have seen but little 
of him myself^ but our cellarer and treasurer have dealt largely with 
hím, and report says that his house at York is so full of gold and silver 
as is a shame in any Chiistian land. Marvel it is to all Uving 
Christian heaits that such gnawing adders should be suffered to eat 
intő the bowels of the State, and evén of the holy Church herself, 
with foul usuries and extortions." 

'* Hold, father," said the Jew, ^' mitigate and assuage your choler. 
I pray of your reverence to remember that I force my monies upon 
no one. But when churchman and layman, prince and prior, knight 
íand priest, come knocking to Isaac's door, they borrow not his shekels 
with these undvil terms. It is then, Friend Isaac, will you pleasure 
US in this matter, and our day shall be truly kept, so Qoá sa' me ? — 
and, Kind Isaac, if ever you sérved man, show yourself a Mend in 
this need. And when the day comes, and I ask my own, then what 
hear I but damned Jew, and tíie curse of Egypt on your tribe, and all 
that may stir up the rude and uncivil populace against poor strangers ! 

*^ Prior," said the Captain, '' Jew though he be, he hath in this 
spoken welL Do thou, therefore, name hifl ransom, as he named 
thine, without further rude terma." 

" Nőne but latro famosw — ^the interpretation whereof," said the 
Prior, " will I give at somé other time and tide — ^would place a Chris- 
tian prelate and an unbaptised Jew upon the same bench. But since 
ye require me to put a price upon this caitiff, I teli you openly that 
ye will wrong yourselves if you take írom him a penny under a 
thousand crowns." 

** A sentence ! — a sentence !" said the chief Outlaw. 

^^ A sentence ! — a sentence !" shouted his assessors ; '* the Christian 
has shown his good nurtuxe, and dealt with us more generously than 
the Jew." 

" The Qoá of my fathers help me I" said the Jew ; " will ye bear 
to the ground an impoverished creature ? I am this day childless, 
and will ye deprive me of the means of livelihood í" 
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^' Thoii wilt have the less to provide for, Jew, if thou art chüdlesB/' 
said Aymer. 

" Alas ! my lord," said Isaac, " your law peimits you not to know 
how the child of our bosom is entwined with the stnngs of our heart. 

Eebecca ! daughter of my beloved Bachel ! were each leaf on that 
tree a zecchin, and each zecchin mine own, all that mass of wealth 
would I give to know whether thou art alive, and escaped the hands 
of the Nazarene !" 

" Was not thy daughter dark-haired 1" said one of the ontlaws ; 
" and wore she not a veil of twisted sendal, broidered with silver ?" 

" She did ! — she did !" said the old man, trembüng with eagemess, 
as formerly with fear. " The blessing of Jacob be upon thee 1 canst 
thou teli me aught of her safety ]" 

" It was she, then,*' said the yeoman, " who was carned off by the 
proud Templar, when he broke through our ranks on yester-even. 

1 had drawn my bow to send a shaft after him, but spared him evén 
for the sake of the damsel, who I feared might take harm from the 
arrow." 

" Oh !" answered the Jew, '* I would to God thou hadst shot though 
the arrow had pierced her bosom ! Better the tömb of her fathers 
than the dishonourable couch of the licentious and savage Templar. 
Ichabod ! Ichabod ! the glory hath departed from my house." 

" Friends," said the Chief, looking round, " the old man is but a 
Jew, natheless his grief touches me. Deal uprightly with us, Isaac 
— ^will paying this ransom of a thousand crowns leave thee altogether 
penniless 1*' 

Isaac, recalled to think of his worldly goods, the lőve of which, by 
dint of inveterate habit, contended evén with his parental affection, 
grew pale, stammered, and could not deny there might be somé 
small surplus. 

" Well — go to — what though there be," said the Outlaw, " we will 
not reckon with thee too closely. Without treasure, thou mayst as 
wellhope to redeem thy child from the clutches of Sir Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert as to shoot a stag-royal with a headless shaft. We 
will take thee at the same ransom with Prior Aymer, or rather at 
one hundred crowns lower, which hundred crowns shall be mine 
own peculiar loss, and not light upon this worshipful community : 
and so we shall avoid the heinous offence of rating a Jew merchant 
as high as a Christian prelate, and thou wilt have f our hundred crowns 
remaining to treat for thy daughter's ransom. Templars lőve the 
glitter of silver shekels as well as the sparkle of black eyes. Hasten 
to make thy crowns chink in the ear of De Bois-Guilbert, ere worse 
comes of it. Thou wilt find him, as our scouts have brought notice. 
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at the uezt Preceptoiy house of his Order. Said I well, my merry 
materfr' 

The yeomen expreased their wonted acquiescence in their leader's 
opinion ; and Isaac, relieved of one-lialf of his apprehensions, by 
leaming that his daughter lived, and might possibly be ransomed, 
threw himself at the feet of the generous Outlaw, and, rubbing his 
beard against his buskins, sooght to kiss the hem of his green cas- 
sock. The Captain drew himself back, and extricated himself írom 
the JeVs grasp not without somé m^rks of contempt. 

" Nay, beshrew thee, man, np with thee ! I am English bom, and 
lőve no such eastem prostiations.. Kneel to Qoá, and not to a poor 
sinner liké me." 

" Ay, Jew," said Prior Aymer ; " kneel to God, as represented in 
the servant of his altar, and who knows, with thy sincere repentance 
and due gifts to the shrine of Saint Bobért, what grace thon mayst 
acqnire for thyself and thy daughter Bebecca ! I grieve for the 
maidén, for she is of fair and comely countenance — I beheld her in 
the Hsts of Ashby. Alsó Brian de Bois-Guilbert is one with whom I 
may do much — ^bethink thee how thou- mayst deserve my good word 
witíi him.*' 

''Alas! alas!" said the Jew, "on every hand the spoilers anse 
against me — I am given as a prey unto the Assyrian, and a prey unto 
him of Egypt." 

'< And what else shonld be the lot of thy accursed race l** answered 
the Prior ; ** for what saith holy writ, verímm Domini projecerunt, et 
sapientia est nuüa in eis — ^they have cast forth the word of the Lord, 
and there is no wisdom in them ; propUrea daho mulieres eorwn 
exteris — I will give their women to strangers, that is, to the Templar, 
as in the present matter ; et thesa/uros eorum hcsredibus alienü, and their 
treasures to others — as in the present case to these honest gentlemen." 

Isaac groaned deeply, and began to wring his hands, and to relapse 
intő his state of desolation and despair. Bnt the leader of the yeo- 
men led him aside. 

" Advise thee well, Isaac,'' said Locksley, " what thou wilt do in 
this matter ; my counsel to thee is to make a Mend of this church- 
man. He is vain, Isaac, and he is covetous ; at least he needs money 
to supply his profusion. Thou canst easily gratify his greed ; for 
think not that I am blinded by thy pretexts of poverty. I am inti- 
mately acquainted, Isaac, with the very irón chest in which thou dóst 
keep thy money-bags. What ! know I not the great stone beneath 
the apple-tree, that leads intő the vaulted chamber under thy garden 
at York V* ThQ Jew grew as pale as death. '^ But fear nothing írom 
me,'' conúnneá the yeoman, ^ íoi ^^ &x^ oí old acquainted. Dóst 
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thoii not remember the sick yeoman whom thy íáir daughter Bebecca 
redeemed írom the gyves at York, and kept him in thy hoose till his 
health was restored, when thou didst dismiss him recovered, and with 
a piece of money 1 Usurer as thou art, thou didst never place coin 
at better interest than that poor silver mark, for it has this day saved 
thee five hundred crowns." 

" And thou art he whom we called Diccon Bend-the-Bow 1" said 
Isaac ; " I thought ever I knew the accent of thy voice." 

" I am Bend-the-Bow," said the Captain, " and Locksley, and have 
a good name besides all these." 

** But thou art mistaken, good Bend-the-Bow, conceming that same 
vaulted apartment. So help me Heaven, as there is nought in it but 
somé merchandise which I will gladly part with to you — one hundred 
yards of Lincoln green to make doublets to thy men, and a hundred 
staves of Spanish yew to make bows, and one hundred silken bow- 
stnngs, tough, round, and sound — ^these will I send thee for thy 
goodwill, honest Diccon, an thou wilt keep silence about the vauit, 
my good Diccon.*' 

*^ Silent as a dormouse," said the Outlaw ; '' and never trust me 
but I am grieved for thy daughter. But I may not help it The 
Templar's lances are too strong for my archery in the open field — 
they would scatter us liké dúst. Had I but known it was Bebecca 
when she was bome off, something might have been done ; but now 
thou must needs proceed by policy. Come, shall I treat for thee 
with the Prior r 

'^ In God's name, Diccon, an thou canst, aid me to recover the 
child of my bosom 1 " 

" Do not thou interrupt me with thine ill-timed avarice,** said the 
Outlaw, " and I will deal with him in thy behalf." 

He then tumed from the Jew, who foUowed him, however, as 
closely as his shadow. 

" Prior Aymer," said the Captain, " come apart with me under this 
tree. Men say thou dóst lőve wine and a lady's smile better than 
beseems thy Order, Sir Priest ; but with that I have nought to do. 
I have heiml, too, thou dóst lőve a brace of good dogs and a fleet 
horse, and it may well be that, loving things which are costly to come 
by, thou hatest not a purse of gold. But I have never heard that 
thou didst lőve oppression or cruelty. Now here is Isaac willing 
to give thee the means of pleasure and pastime in a bag containing 
one hundred marks of silver, if thy intercession with thine ally the 
Templar shall avail to procure the freedom of his daughter." 

*^ In safety and honour, as when taken from me," said the Jew^ 
" otherwise it is no bargain." 

V 
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"Peace, Isaac," said the Outlaw, "or I give np thine interest. 
What say you to this my purpose. Prior Aymer ?" 

" The matter," quoth the Prior, " is of a mixed condition ; for if I 
do a good on the one hand, yet on the other it goeth to the vantage 
of a JeWy and in so mnch is against my conscience. Yet, if the 
Israelite will advantage the Church by giving me something over to 
the bnilding of onr dortour,t I will take it on my conscience to aid 
him in the matter of his daughter.** 

*' For a score of marks to the dortour,** said the Outlaw — " Be 
stilly I say, Isaac ! — or for a brace of silver candlesticks to the altar, 
we will not stand with yon." 

" Nay, but, good Diccon Bend-the-Bow" — said Isaac, endeavouring 
tointerpose. 

^'Qood Jew — good beast — good earthwonn!" said the yeoman, 
losing patience ; '^ an thou dóst go on to put thy filthy lucre in the 
balance with thy daughter's life and hononr,by Heaven, I will strip th^e 
of every maiavedi thou hast in the world before three days are out !" 

Isaac shrunk together, and was silent. 

^* And what pledge am I to have for all this 1" said the Prior. 

'^When Isaac retums successful through your mediation/' said 
the Outlaw, " 1 swear by Saint Hubert I will see that he pays thee 
the money in good silver, or I will reckon with him for it in such 
Bort^ he had better have paid twenty such sums." 

<<Well then, Jew," said Aymer, ''since I must needs meddle in 
this matter, let me have the use of thy writing-tablets — ^though, hold 
— ^lather than use thy pen, I would £Etst for twenty-four hours, and 
where shall I fínd one 1** 

^ If your holy scruples can dispense with using the JeVs tablets, 
for the pen I can fínd a remedy,'' aaid the yeoman ; and bending his 
bow, he aimed his shaft at a ¥dld-gooae which was soaring over their 
heads, the advanced-guard of a phalanx of his tribe, which were 
winging their way to the distant and solitary fens of Holdemess. 
The bird came fluttering down, transfíxed with the arrow. 

^' There, Prior," said the Captain, " are quills enow to supply all 
the monks of Jorvaulx íbr the next hundred years^ an they take not 
to writing chronicles.'' 

The Prior sat down, and at great leisure indited an epistle to 
Brian de Bois Guilbert, and having carefnlly sealed up the tablets, 
deUvered them to the Jew, saying, " This will be thy safe-conduct to 
the Preceptoiy of Templestowe, and, as I think, is most likely to 
accomplish the delivery of thy daughter, if it be well backed with 
prof[erB of advantage and commodity at thine own hand ; íbr, trust 

t D&rtowr, or doimitoxy. 
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me well, the good Knight Bois-Qiiilbert is of their confratemity that 
do nought for noughf 

" Well, Prior,*' said the Outlaw, " I will detaín thee no longer here 
than to give the Jew a quittance for the five hundred crownB at which 
thy ransom is fixed. I accept of hím for my paymaster ; and if I 
hear that ye hoggle at allowing hím in his accompts the sum so paid 
by him, Saint Mary refuse me, an I bum not the abbey over thine 
head, though I hang ten years the sooner P' 

With a much worse grace than that wherewith he had penned the 
letter to Bois-Guilbert, the Prior wrote an acquittance, discharging 
Isaac of York of five hundred crowns, advanced to. him in his need 
for acquittal of his ransom, and fedthfully promising to hold true 
compt with him for that sum. 

" And now," said Prior Aymer, " I will pray you of restitution of 
my mules and palfreys, and the fireedom of the reverend brethren 
attending upon me, and alsó of the gymmal rings, jewels, and fair 
vestures of which I have been despoiled, having now satísfíed you 
for my ransom as a true prisoner." 

" Touching your brethren. Sir Prior," said Lockaley, " they shall 
have present freedom, it were unjust to detain them ; touching your 
horses and mules, they shall alsó be restored, with such spending 
money as may enable you to reach York, for it were cruel to deprive 
you of the means of joumeying. But as conceming rings, jewels, 
chains, and what else, you must understand that we are men of tender 
consciences, and will not yield to a venerable man liké yourself, who 
should be dead to the vanities of this life, the strong temptation to 
break the rule of his foundation by wearing rings, chains, or other 
vain gauds." 

" Think what you do, my masters," said the Prior, " ere you put 
your hands on the Church's patrimony. These things are inter res 
sacraSf and I wot not what judgment might ensue were they to be 
handled by laical hands.*' 

" I will take care of that, reverend Prior," said the Hermit of Cop- 
manhurst ; " for I will wear them myself." 

" Friend, or brother," said the Prior, in answer to this solution of 
his doubts, " if thou hast reaUy taken religious orders, I pray thee 
to look how thon wilt answer to thine offidal for the share thou hast 
taken in this day's work." 

"Friend Prior," retumed the Hermit, "you are to know that I 
belong to a little diocese, where I am my own diocesan, and care as 
little for the Bishop of York as I do for the Abbot of Jorvaulx, the 
Prior, and all the convent" 

" Thou art utterly iiregolar/' said the Prior ; " one of those di»- 
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orderly men, vrno, taking on them the eacred character without due 
cause, profáné the boly rites, and endanger the souls of those who 
take counsel at their hands ; lapides pro pome condorvantes Us, giving 
them stones instead of bread, as the Vulgate hath if 

" Nay," said the Friar, " an my brain-pan could have been broken 
by Latin, it had not held so long together. I say, that easing a world 
of 8uch misproud priests as thou art of their jewels and their gim- 
cracks is a lawful spoiling of the Egyptians." 

" Thou beest a hedge-priest,"* said the Prior, in great wrath, " ea- 
comm/unicabo vos" 

''Thou beest thyself more liké a thief and a heretic/' said the 
Friar, equally indignant ; " I will pouch up no such aflPront before 
my parishioners, as thou thinkest it not shame to put upon me, 
although I be a reverend brother to thee. Ossa ejua perfnngamiy I 
will break your bones, as the Vulgate hath it." 

" Hola !" cried the Captain, " come the reverend brethren to such 
terms ? Keep thine assurance of peace, Friar. Prior, an thou hast 
not made thy peace perfect with God, provoke the Friar no further. 
Hermit, let the reverend father depart in peace, as a ransomed man.'' 

The yeomen separated the incensed priests, who continued to raise 
their voices, vituperating each other in bad Latin, which the Prior 
delivered the more fluently, and the Hermit with the greater vehe- 
mence. The Prior at length recoUected himself sufficiently to be 
aware that he was compromising his dignity by squabbling with 
such a hedge-priest as the OutlaVs chaplain, and being joined by 
his attendants, rode off with considerable less pomp, and in a much 
more apostolicai condition, so far as worldly matters were concemed, 
than he had exhibited before this rencounter. 

It remained that the Jew should produce somé security for the 
ransom which he was to pay on the Prior's account, as weU as upon 
his own. He gave, accordingly, an order sealed with his signet, to 
a brother of his tribe at York, requiring him to pay to the bearer 
the sum of a thousand crowns, and to deüver certain merchandises 
specifíed in the note. 

" My brother Sheva," he said, groaning deeply, " hath the key of 
my wíurehouses." 

" And of the vaulted chamber," whispered Locksley. 

" No, no — may Heaven forfend V* said Isaac ; " evil is the hour 
that let any one whomsoever intő that secret." 

•* It is safe with me,** said the Outlaw, " so be that this thy scroll 
produce the sum therein nominated and set down. But what now, 
Isaac? art dead? art stupefíed? hath the payment of a thousand 
crowns put thy daughter's peril out of thy "mind ?" 
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The Jew started to liis feet — " No, Diccon, no — 1 will presently set 
forth. Farewell, thou whom I inay not call good, and dare not and 
will not call evil." 

Yet ere Isaac departed, the ontlaw Chief bestowed on him this 
parting advice : — " £e überal of thine offers, Isaac, and spare not thy 
pnrse for thy daughter's safety. Credit me that the gold thou shalt 
spare in her cause will hereafter give thee as much agony as if it were 
poured niolten down thy throat." 

Isaac acquiesced with a deep groan, and set forth on his jonmey, 
accömpanied by two tall foresters, who were to be his guides, and at 
the same time his gaards through the wood. 

The Black Knight, who had seen with no smáll interest these 
various proceedings, now took his leave of the Outlaw in tum ; nor 
could he avoid expressing hÍB surprise at having witnessed so much 
of civil policy amongst persons cast out from all the ordinary protec- 
tion and influence of the laws. 

" Qooá fruit, Sir Elnight," said the yeoman, " will sometimes grow 
on a sorry tree ; and evil times are not always productive of evil 
alone and unmixed. Amongst those who are drawn intő this lawless 
state, there are, doubtless, numbers who wish to exercise its licence 
with somé moderation, and somé who regret, it may be, that they are 
obliged to follow such a trade at alL" 

" And to one of those," said the Knight, " I am now, I presume, 
speaking?" 

" Sir Knight," said the Outlaw, " we have each our secret. You 
are welcome to form your judgment of me, and I may use my con- 
jectures touching you, though neither of our shafts may hit the mark 
they are shot at. But as I do not pray to be admitted intő your 
mystery, be not offended that I preserve my own." 

" I crave pardon, brave Outlaw,** said the Knight, " your reproof 
is just But it may be we shall meet hereafter with less of conceal- 
ment on either side. Meanwhile we part Mends, do we not 1 " 

" There is my hand upon it," said Locksley ; " and I will call it the 
hand of a true Englishman, though an outlaw for the present." 

" And there is mine in retum," said the Knight ; *' and I hold it 
honoured by being clasped with yours. For he that does good, 
having the unlimited power to do evil, deserves praise not only for 
the good which he performs, but for the evil which he forbears. 
Fare-thee-well, gallant Outlaw V 

Thus partéd that fair feUowship ; and he of the Fetterlock, mount- 
ing upon his strong war-horse, rode off through the forest. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

King John. 1*11 teli thee wbat, my fHend, 
He is a Tery eerpent in my wsy ; 
And wheresoe'er thie foot of mine doth tread. 
He lies before me. Dóst thoa tmderstand me ? 

Kirig John, 

There was brave feasting in the Castle of York, to which Prínce 
John had invited those nobles, prelates, and leaders, by whose assist- 
ance he hoped io cany throogh his ambitious projects upon his 
brother's throne. Waldemar Fitzurse, his able and politic agent, was 
at secret work among them, tempering all to that pitch of courage 
which was necessary in making an open declaration of their pnrpose. 
Bnt thdr enterprise was delayed by the absence of more than one 
main limb of the confederacy. The stubbom and daring, though 
bnital courage of Front-de-Bceuf ; the buoyant spirits and bold bear- 
ing of De Bracy ; the sagacity, martial experience, and renowned 
valonr of Brian de Bois-Goilbert, were important to the success oí 
their conspiracy ; and, while cursing in secret their nnnecessary and 
nnmeaning absence, neither John nor his adviser dared to proceed 
withont them. Isaac the Jew alsó seemed to have vanished, and 
with him the hope of certain sums of money, making up the subsidy 
for which Prínce John had contracted with that ísraelite and his 
brethren. This defíciency was likely to prove perilous in an emer- 
gency so crítical. 

It was on the moming after the fiEdl of Torqnilstone, that a confíised 
report begaú to spread abroad in the city of York, that De Bracy 
and Bois-Goilbert, with their confederate Front-de-Boeuf, had been 
taken or slain. Waldemar brooght the romour to Prince John, 
announcing that he feared its truth, the more that they had set ont 
with a smaJl attendance, for the purpose of committiDg an assault on 
the Saxon Cedríc and his attendants. At another time the Prince 
would have treated this deed of violence as a good jest ; but now 
that it interfered with and impeded his own plans, he exclaimed 
against the perpetrators, and spoke of the broken laws, and the 
infríngement of pubüc order and of prívate property, in a tone which 
might have become King Alfréd. 

" The unprincipled maranders l" he said — " were I ever to become 
monarch of England, I would hang such transgressors over the draw- 
bridges of their own castles." 

" But to become monarch of England,'' said his Ahithophel coolly, 
" it is necessary not only that your Grace should endure the trans- 
gressions of these unprincipled maranders, but that you should afford 
them your protection, notwithstanding your laudable zeal for the 
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lawB they are in the liabit of infríngJTig. We áhall be fínely helped 
if the chnrl SaxonB should have reidised yonr Grace's yÍBÍon of con- 
vertíng feudal4diawbrídge8 intő gibbets ; aad yonder bold-spirited 
Cedric seemeth one to whom such an imagination might occur. Yonr 
Grace is well aware it will be dangerons to stir without Front-de- 
BcBof, De Bracy, and the Templar ; and yet we have gone too far to 
recede with safety." 

Prince John struck his forehead with impatience, and then began 
to stríde up and down the apartment. 

<< The yillams," he eaid, '' the base treacherous yillains, to desert 
me at this pinch !^ 

'^ Nay, say rather the feather-pated giddy madmen,'' said Waldemar, 
" who must be toying with foUies when such bnsiness was in hand." 

*'What is to be done?" said the Prince, stopping short before 
Waldemar. 

<' I know nothing which can be done/' answered his coonsellor, 
" savé that which I have already taken order for. I came not to 
bewail this evil chance with yonr Grace, nntil I had done my best to 
remedy it.** 

" Thon art ever my better angel, Waldemar," said the Prince ; 
<< and when l have such a chanoellor to advise withal, the reign of 
John will be renowned in onr annals. What hast thou commanded 1" 

'* I have ordered Louis Winkelbrand, De Biacy's lieutenant, to 
caose his trompet sound to horse, and to display his banner, and to 
set presently forth towards the castle of Front-de-BcBof, to do what 
yet may be done for the sucoour of our friends." 

Prince John's face flnshed with the pride of a spoilt dűld, who has 
undergone what it conceives to be an insult. 

<< By the fáce of Gk>d l'' he said, *' Waldemar Fitzurse, much hast 
thon taken npon thee ; and over malapert thou wert to cause tmmpet 
to blow, or banner to be raised, in a town where ourselves were in 
presence, without our express command." 

" I crave your Qrace's pardon," said Fitzurse, intemaUy cursing 
the idle yanity of his patron ; ^'but when time pressed, and evén the 
loss of ininutes might be f&tal, I judged it best to take this much 
burden npon me, in a matter of such importance to your Grace's 
interest." 

" Thou art paidoned, Fitzurse," said the Prince gravely ; " thy 
purpose hath atoned for thy hasty rashness. But whom have we 
here 1 De Bracy himself, by the rood ! — and in strange guise doth 
he come before us." 

It was indeed De Bracy — ^"bloody with spurring, fiery red with 
speed." His armour boze all the marks of the laté obstinate h9j, 
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being broken, defaced, aad stamed witb blood in many places, and 
covered with clay and dúst írom tbe erest to the spur. Undoing his 
bebnet, he placed it on the table, and stood a momen^as if to collect 
bimself before be told bis news. 

''De Bracy," said Prince Jobn, ^'wbat means tbis? Speak, I 
cbarge tbee ! Axe tbe Saxons in rebellion 1" 

''Speak, De Bracy," said Fitzorse, abnost in tbe same moment 
witb bis master, ''tbon wert wont to be a man. Wbere is tbe 
Templar 1 Wbere Frontnie-Boeuf V* 

" Tbe Templar is fled," said De Bracy ; " Front-de-Boeuf you will 
never see more. He bas found a red grave among tbe blazing rafters 
of bis own castle, and I alone am escaped to teli you.'' 

" Cold news/' said Waldemar, '' to us, tbougb you speak of fíre and 
conflagration." 

'^ Tbe worst news is not yet said,** answered De Bracy ; and coming 
np to Prince Jobn, be uttered in a low and empbatic tone — ** Eicbard 
is in England — I bave seen and spoken witb bim." 

Prince Jobn tomed pale, tottered and cangbt at tbe back of an 
oaken bencb to snpport bimself — ^mncb liké to a man wbo receives 
an arrow in bis bosom. 

*' Tbou ravest, De Bracy * said Fitzorse, " it cannot be." 

'^ It is as true as tmtb itself/' said De Bracy ; ** I was bis prisoner, 
and spoke witb bim.'' 

'* Witb Eicbard Plantagenet, sayest tbou V* continued Fitznrse. 

" Witb Bicbard Plantagenet," replied De Bracy — " witb Eicbard 
Coeur-de-Lion — witb Eicbard of England." 

** And tbou wert bis prisoner 1" said Waldemar ; '' be is tben at 
tbe bead of a power 1" 

" No-— only a few ontlawed yeomen were aronnd bim, and to tbese 
bis person is nnknown. I beard bim say be was about to depart 
from tbem. He joined tbem only to assist at tbe storming of 
Torqnilstone." 

** Ay/' said Fitznrse, " sncb is indeed tbe fasbion of Eicbard — a 
tnie knigbt-errant be, and will wander in wild adventure, trusting 
tbe prowess of bis single arm, liké any Sir Quy or Sir Bevis, wbile 
tbe weigbty affairs of bis kingdom slnmber, and bis own safety* is 
endangered. Wbat dóst tbou propose to do, De Bracy ]" 

** 1 1 — I offered Eicbard tbe service of my Free Lances, and be 
refused tbem. I will lead tbem to Hull, seize on sbipping, and 
embark for Flanders ; tbanks to tbe bustling times, a man of action 
will always find employment. And tbon, Waldemar, wilt tbou take 
lance and sbield, and lay down tby policies, and wend along witb 
me, and sbare tbe fate wbicb God sends us ?" 
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" I am too old, Maurice, aiid I have a danghter," answered Waldeinar. 

" Qive her to me, Fitzurse, and I will maintain her as fits her ránk, 
with the help of lance and stirrup,*' said De Bracy. 

" Not 80," answered Fitzurse ; " I will take sanctuary in tliis 
clmrch of Saint Péter — the Archbishop is my swom brother." 

During thifi disconrse, Prince John had gradually awakened from 
the stupor. intő which he had been thrown by the unexpected intelli- 
gence, and had been attentive to the conversation which passed 
betwixt his foUowers. " They fali off from me,** he said to himself, 
" they hold no more by me than a withered leaf by the bough when 
a breeze blows on it ! Hell and fiends ! can I shape no means for 
myself when I am deserted by these cravens?'' He paused, and 
there was an expression of diabolical passión in the constrained laugh 
with which he at length broke in on their conversation. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! my good lords, by the light of Our Lady's brow, I 
held ye sage men, bold men, ready-witted men ; yet ye throw down 
wealth, honour, pleasure, all that oiir noble game promised yon, at 
the moment it might be won by one bold cast !" 

" I underatand yon not," said De Bracy. " As soon as Richard's 
retnm is blown abroad, he will be at the head of an army, and all is 
then over with us. I wonld counsel yon, my lord, either to fly to 
Francé, or take the protection of the Qneen Mother." 

" I seek no safety for myself," said Prince John hanghtily ; " that 
I could secure by a word spoken to my brother. Bnt althongh you, 
De Bracy, and yon, Waldemar Fitzurse, are so ready to abandon me, 
I should not greatly delight to see your heads blackening on Clif- 
ford's gate yonder. Thii^est thon, Waldemar, that the wily Arch- 
bishop will not suffer thee to be taken from the very homs of the 
altar would it make his peace with King Bichard 1 And forgettest 
thou, De Bracy, that Bobért Estoteville lies betwixt thee and Hull 
with aU his forces, and that the Earl of Essex is gatheiring his fol- 
lowers 1 If we had reason to fear these levies evén before Bichard's 
retum, trowest thou there is any doubt now which party their leaders 
will take 1 Trust me, Estoteville alone has strength enough to dríve 
all thy Free Lances intő the Humber." Waldemar Fitzurse and De 
Bracy looked in each other's faces with blank dismay. " There is 
but one road to safety," continued the Prince, and his brow grew 
black as midnight ; '^ this object of our terror joumeys alone. He 
must be met withal." 

" Not by me," said De Bracy hastily ; " I was his prisoner, and he 
took me to mercy. I will not harm a feather in his erest." 

** Who spoke of harming him Y* said Prince John, with a hardened 
laugh ; '^ the knave will say next that I meant he should slay hím t 
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No — a priflon weie better ; and whether in Britain or Ansiria, what 
matteiB it ? Things will be but as tbey weie when we commenced 
onr enterprise. It was founded on the hope that .Bichard would 
remain a captive in Gteimany. Onr unde Bobért liyed and died in 
the castle of Cardiffe." 

" Ay, bnt," eaid Waldemar, your sire Henry sate more firm in his 
seat than your Grace can. I say the beat prison is that whicb is 
made by the sezton — no dungeon üke a chnrch-vault ! I have said 
my say." 

" Prison or tömb,'' said De Bracy, " I wash my h^inds of the whole 
matter.'' 

" Villáin I" said Prince John, "thou wouldst not bewray our 
connsel V 

" Connsel was never bewrayed by me," said De Bracy hanghtily, 
^ nor mnst the name of villáin be conpled with mine !" 

" Peace, Sir Blnight/' said Waldemar ; " and yon, good my lord, 
forgive the scruples of valiant De Bracy ; I trust I shall soon remove 
them/' 

*' That passes your eloquence, Fitzurse,** replied the Enight. 

<< Why, good Sir Manrice/' rejoined the wily politician, " start not 
aside liké a scared steed, withont, at least, considering the object of 
your terror. This Bichard — ^bnt a day since, and it would have been 
thy dearest wish to have met him hand to hand in the ranks of battle 
— a hundred times I have heard thee wish it." 

'' Ay/' said De Bracy, '* but that was as thou sayest, hand to hand, 
and in the ranks of battle I Thou never heaidest me breathe a 
thought of assaulting him alone, and in a forest." 

'' Thou art no good knight if thou dóst scruple at it," said Walde- 
mar. ** Was it in battle that Lancelot de Lac and Sir Trístram won 
renown ? or was it not by encountering gigantic knights under the 
shade of deep and unknown forests ?" 

" Ay, but I promise you," said De Bracy, " that neither Trístram 
nor Lancelot would have been match, hand to hand, for Bichard 
Plantagenet, and I think it was not their wont to take odds against 
a single man." 

" Thou art mad, De Bracy — ^what is it we propose to thee, a hired 
and retained captain of Free Companions, whose swords are purchased 
for Prince John's service? Thou art apprised of our enemy, and 
then thou scruplest, though thy patron's fortunes, those of thy com* 
rades, thine own, and the life and honour of every one amongst us, 
are at stake !" 

" I teU you," said De Bracy sullenly, '* that he gave me my life. 
True, he sent me £rom his presence, and refused my homage — so far 
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I ówe him neither fávotír nor all^iance — but I will not lift hand 
against him.'' 

** It needs not — eend Louis Winkelbrand and a score of thy lances." 

" Ye have snfficient ruflaans of your own," said De Bracy 5 " not 
one of mine shall budge on such an errand." 

" Art thou so obstinate, De Bracy V said Prince John ; *' and wilt 
thou forsake me, after so many protestations of zeal for my service 1** 

" I mean it not," said De Bracy ; " I will abide by you in anght 
that becomes a kníght, whether in the lists or in the camp ; but this 
highway practice comes not within my vow." 

"Come hither, Waldemar," said Prince John. ''An unbappy 
Prince am I. My feither, King Henry, had faithfal servants. He had 
but to say that he was plagued with a factious priest, and the blood 
of Thomas-I^Becket, saint though he was, stained the steps of his 
own altar. Tracy, Morville, Brito,t loyal and daring snbjects, yonr 
names, your spirit, are extinct; and although Beginald Fitzurse 
hath left a son, he hath Mlen off from his father's fídelity and 
courage.* 

** He has fieűlen off from neither," said Waldemar Fitzurse ; " and 
since it may not better be, I will take on me the conduct of this 
perilous enterprise. Dearly, however, did my father purchase the 
praise of a zealous ínend ; and yet did his proof of loyalty to Henry 
fali ÍBX short of what I am about to afford ; for rather would I assail 
a whole calendar of saints than put spear in rest against CoBur-de- 
Lion. De Bracy, to thee I must trust to keep up the spirits of the 
doubtfiQ, and to gnard Prince John's person. If you receive such 
news as I trust to send you, our enterprise will no longer wear a 
doubtfal aspect. Page,'' he said, '' hie to my lodgings, and teli my 
armourer to be there in readiness ; and bid Stephen Wetherald, Broad 
Thoresby, and the Three Spears of Spyinghow, come to me instantly ; 
and let the scout-master, Hugh Bárdon, attend me alsó. Adieu, my 
Prince, tíll better times.'' Thus speaking he left the apartment. 

" He goes to make my brother prisoner," said Prince John to De 
Bracy, '' With as little touch of compunction as if it but concemed 
the liberty of a Saxon franldin. I trust he will observe our orders, 
and use our dear Bichard's person with all due respect." 

De Bracy only answered by a smile. 

" By the light of Our Lady's brow," said Prince John, " our orders 
to him were most precise — ^though it may be you heard them not, as 
we stood together in the oriel window. Most clear and positive was 

t Beginald Pitzrirge, William de Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Riohard Bríto, were 
tilie gentlemen of Henry the Second's household, who, instigated by somé passionate 
expression of their soverelgn, slew the celebrated Thomas^Beoket 
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Ko — a piiBon were better ; and whether in Britain or Austria, what 
mattén it ? Things will be but as tliey were when we commenced 
onr enteipnse. It was founded on the hope tbat .Richárd would 
remain a captive in Gkrmany. Our uncle Bobért lived and died in 
the castle of Cardiffe." 

" Ay, but," said Waldemar, your sire Henry sate more firm in his 
Beat than yonr Grace can. I say the best prison is that which is 
made by the sezton — no dungeon liké a chnrch-vault ! I have said 
my flay." 

" Prison or tömb," said De Bracy, " I wash my h^nds of the whole 
matter." 

" Villáin 1" said Pnnce John, "thou wouldst not bewray our 
counsel 1" 

" Counsel was never bewrayed by me," said De Bracy haughtily, 
^ nor must the name of villáin be coupled with mine 1" 

« Peace, Sir Knight," said Waldemar ; '^ and you, good my lord, 
f orgive the scruples of valiant De Bracy ; I trust I shall soon remove 
them." 

*' That passes your eloquence, Fitzurse," replied the Knight. 

" Why, good Sir Maurice," rejoined the wily politician, " start not 
aside liké a scared steed, without, at least, considering the object of 
your terror. This Bichard — ^but a day since, and it would have been 
thy dearest wish to have met him hand to hand in the ranks of battle 
— a hundred times I have heard thee wish it" 

'^ Ay," said De Bracy, '* but that was as thou sayest, hand to hand, 
and in the ranks of battle! Thou never heaidest me breathe a 
thought of assaulting him alone, and in a forest." 

'* Thou art no good knight if thou dóst scruple at it," said Walde- 
mar. " Was it in battle that Lancelot de Lao and Sir Tristram won 
renown 1 or was it not by encountering gigantio knights under the 
shade of deep and unknown forests 1" 

** Ay, but I promise you," said De Bracy, " that neither Tristram 
nor Lancelot would have been match, hand to hand, for Richárd 
Plantagenet, and I think it was not their wont to take odds against 
a single man." 

" Thou art mad. De Bracy — ^what is it we propose to thee, a hired 
and retained captain of Free Companions, whose swords are purchased 
for Prince John's service) Thou art apprised of our enemy, and 
then thou scruplest, though thy patron's fortunes, those of thy com- 
rades, thine own, and the life and honour of every one amongst us, 
are at stake !" 

" I teli you," said De Bracy suUenly, " that he gave me my life. 
True, he sent me £rom his presence, and refused my homage — so fát 
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I ówe hím neither favour nor allegiance — bnt I will not Uft hand 
against hím." 

'* It needs not — eend Louis Winkelbrand and a score of thy lances/' 

" Ye have eufficient luffians of yonr own," said De Bracy ; " not 
one of mine shall budge on such an enand." 

" Art thon so obstinate, De Bracy V said Prince John ; " and wilt 
thou forsake me, after so many protestations of zeal for my service 'i^ 

** I mean it not/' said De Bracy ; " I will abide by you in auglit 
that becomes a knight, whetber in the lists or in the camp ; but this 
higbway practice comes not within my vow." 

"Come hither, Waldemar/' said Prince John. *'An unhappy 
Prince am I. My father, King Henry, had fedthfal servants. He had 
but to say that he was plagaed wíth a feu^tious priest, and the blood 
of Thomas-^Becket, saint thongh he was, stained the steps of his 
own altar. Tracy, Morville, Brito,t loyal and daring subjects, your 
names, your spint, are extinct; and although Reginaid Fitzurse 
hath left a son, he hath falién off from his father's fidelity and 
courage.'' 

** He has f&llen oflf from neither," said Waldemar Fitzurse ; " and 
since it may not better be, I will take on me the conduct of this 
perilous enteiprise. Dearly, however, did my father purchase the 
praise of a zealous friend ; and yet did his proof of loyalty to Henry 
fali far short of what I am about to afford ; for rather would I assail 
a whole calendar of saints than put spear in rest against Coeur-de- 
Lion. De Bracy, to thee I must trust to keep up the spirits of the 
doubtful, and to goard Prince John's person. If you receive such 
news as I trust to send you, our enterprise will no longer wear a 
doubtfcd aspect. Page," he said, ** hie to my lodgings, and teli my 
armourer to be there in readiness ; and bid Stephen Wetherald, Broad 
Thoresby, and the Three Spears of Spyinghow, come to me instantly ; 
and let the scout-master, Hugh Bárdon, attend me ako. Adieu, my 
Prince, till better times/' Thus speaking he left the apartment. 

" He goes to make my brother prisoner,'' said Prince John to De 
Bracy, *' With as little touch of compunction as if it but concemed 
the liberty of a Saxon franklin. I trust he will observe our orders, 
and use our dear Richard's person with all due respect." 

De Bracy only auswered by a smile. 

" By the light of Our Lad/s brow," said Prince John, " our orders 
to him were most precise — though it may be you heard them not, as 
we stood together in the oriel window. Most clear and positive was 

t Beginald Fitzurse, Williara de Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Riohard Brito, were 
the gentlemen of Henry the Second's household, who, instlgated by somé passlonate 
ezpreBídon of their sovereign, Blew the celebrated Thomaa-á-Beoket 
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Ko — a prison were better ; and whether in Britain or Austria, what 
mattén it ? Things will be but as tliey were when we commenced 
onr enterprÍBe. It was founded on the bope that .Richárd would 
remain a captive in Gkrmany. Our uncle Bobért lived and died in 
the castle of Cardiffe." 

" Ay, but," said Waldemar, your sire Henry sate more firm in his 
Beat tiian yonr Grace can. I say the beat prison is that which is 
made by the sexton — ^no dungeon liké a chnrch-vault ! I have said 
my say." 

" Prison or tömb," said De Bracy, " I wash my h^nds of the whole 
matter." 

" Villáin 1" said Pnnce John, "thou wouldst not bewray our 
counsel 1" 

" Counsel was never bewrayed by me," said De Bracy haughtily, 
^ nor must the name of villáin be coupled with mine 1" 

" Peace, Sir Knight," said Waldemar ; " and you, good my lord, 
f orgive the scruples of valiant De Bracy ; I trust I shall soon remove 
them." 

<' That passes your eloquence, Fitzurse," replied the Knight. 

" Why, good Sir Maurice," rejoined the wily politician, " start not 
aside liké a scared steed, without, at least, considering the object of 
your terror. This Bichard — ^but a day since, and it would have been 
thy dearest wish to have met him hand to hand in the ranks of battle 
— a hundred times I have heard thee wish it" 

<< Ay," said De Bracy, *' but that was as thou sayest, hand to hand, 
and in the ranks of battle! Thou never heaidest me breathe a 
thought of assaulting him alone, and in a forest." 

'* Thou art no good knight if thou dóst scruple at it," said Walde- 
mar. '^ Was it in battle that Lancelot de Lao and Sir Tristram won 
renown 1 or was it not by encountering gigantio knights under the 
shade of deep and xmknown forests 1" 

" Ay, but I promise you," said De Bracy, " that neither Tristram 
nor Lancelot would have been match, hand to hand, for Richárd 
Plantagenet, and I think it was not their wont to take odds against 
a single man." 

" Thou art mad. De Bracy — ^what is it we propose to thee, a hired 
and retained captain of Free Companions, whose swords are purchased 
for Prince John's service) Thou art apprised of our enemy, and 
then thou scruplest, though thy patron's fortunes, those of thy com- 
rades, thine own, and the life and honour of every one amongst us, 
are at stake !" 

" I teli you," said De Bracy suUenly, " that he gave me my life. 
True, he sent me £rom his presence, and refused my homage — so fát 
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I ówe hím neither favour nor allegiance — but I will not Uft hand 
against hím." 

" It needs not — send Louis Winkelbrand and a score of thy lances." 

" Ye have eufficient ruflfians of yonr own," said De Bracy ; " not 
one of mine shall budge on such an enand." 

" Art tton 80 obstinate, De Bracy V said Prince John ; " and wilt 
thou foisake me, after so many protestations of zeal for my service 'i^ 

" I mean it not," said De Bracy ; " I will abide by you in aught 
tbat becomes a knight, whetber in the lists or in the camp ; but this 
highway practice comes not within my vow." 

"Come hither, Waldemar/' said Prince John. ''An unhappy 
Prince am I. My father, King Henry, had faithfal servants. He had 
but to say that he was plagaed with a factious priest, and the blood 
of Thomas-^Becket, saint though he was, stained the steps of his 
own altar. Tracy, Morville, Brito,t loyal and daring subjects, yonr 
names, yonr spirit, are extinct; and althongh Reginaid Fitznrse 
hath left a son, he hath fedlen off from his father's fidelity and 
courage.'' 

** He has £Edlen oflf from neither," said Waldemar Fitzurse ; " and 
since it may not better be, I will take on me the condnct of this 
perilons enterprise. Dearly, however, did my father pnrchase the 
praise of a zealons íriend ; and yet did his proof of loyalty to Henry 
fali far short of what I am abont to afford ; for rather would I assail 
a whole calendar of saints than pnt spear in rest against Coenr-de- 
Lion. De Bracy, to thee I must trust to keep up the spirits of the 
doubtfcd, and to goard Prince John's person. If you receive such 
news as I trust to send you, our enterprise will no longer wear a 
doubtfcd aspect. Page," he said, '' hie to my lodgings, and teli my 
armourer to be there in readiness ; and bid Stephen Wetherald, Broad 
Thoresby, and the Three Spears of Spyinghow, come to me instantly ; 
and let the scout-master, Hugh Bárdon, attend me alsó. Adieu, my 
Prince, tül better times." Thus speaking he left the apartment. 

" He goes to make my brother prisoner," said Prince John to De 
Bracy, *' With as little touch of compunction as if it but concemed 
the liberty of a Saxon franklin. I trust he will observe our orders, 
and use our dear Richard's person with all due respect." 

De Bracy only answered by a smile. 

" By the light of Our Lad/s brow," said Prince John, " our orders 
to him were most precise — though it may be you heard them not, as 
we stood together in the oriel window. Most clear and positive was 

t Beginald Fitzurae, Williara de Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Riohard Brito, were 
the gentlemen of Henry the Second's household, who, instlgated by somé passionate 
ezpression of their soverelgn, Blew the celebrated Thomas^Beoket 
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Ko — a prison were better ; and whether in Britain or Austria, what 
matteiB it ] Things will be but as tbey were when we commenced 
our enterprÍBe. It was founded on the bope that >Eichard would 
remain a captive in Germany. Our uncle Bobért lived and died in 
tlie castle of Cardiffe." 

" Ay, but," said Waldemar, your sire Henry sate more firm in his 
Beat than your Grace can. I say the beat prison is that which is 
made by the sezton — ^no dungeon liké a church- vauit ! I have said 
my say." 

^' Prison or tömb/' said De Bracy, " I wash my h^nds of the whole 
matter/' 

" Villáin 1" said Prínce John, "thou wouldst not bewray our 
counsell" 

" Counsel was never bewrayed by me," said De Bracy haughtily, 
** nor must the name of villáin be coupled with mine !" 

« Peace, Sir Knight," said Waldemar ; " and you, good my lord, 
forgive the scruples of valiant De Bracy ; I trust I shall soon remove 
them." 

*^ That passes your eloquence, Fitzurse,*' replied the Knight. 

** Why, good Sir Maurice," rejoined the wily politician, " start not 
aside liké a scared steed, without, at least, considering the object of 
your terror. This Bichard — but a day since, and it would have been 
thy dearest wish to have met him hand to hand in the ranks of battle 
— a hundred times I have heard thee wish it." 

*' Ay," said De Bracy, " but that was as thou sayest, hand to hand, 
and in the ranks of battle! Thou never heaidest me breathe a 
thought of assaulting him alone, and in a forest." 

" Thou art no good knight if thou dóst scruple at it," said Walde- 
mar. '^ Was it in battle that Lancelot de Lao and Sir Tristram won 
renown ) or was it not by encountering gigantio knights under the 
shade of deep and unknown forests )" 

" Ay, but I promise you," said De Bracy, " that neither Tristram 
nor Lancelot would have been match, hand to hand, for Bichard 
Plantagenet, and I think it was not their wont to take odds against 
a single man." 

" Thou art mad, De Bracy — ^what is it we propose to thee, a hired 
and retained captain of Free Companions, whose swords are purchased 
for Prince John's service] Thou art apprised of our enemy, and 
then thou scruplest, though thy patron's fortunes, those of thy com- 
rades, thine own, and the life and honour of every one amongst us, 
are at stake !" 

" I teli you," said De Bracy suUenly, " that he gave me my life. 
True, he sent me £rom his presence, and refused my homage — so far 
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I ówe him neither favoiir nor allegiance — but I will not Uft hand 
against him." 

" It needs not — send Louis Winkelbrand and a score of thy lances." 

" Ye have eufficient ruflfians of yonr own," said De Bracy ; " not 
one of mine shall budge on such an enand." 

" Art thou 80 obstinate, De Bracy V said Prince John ; " and wilt 
thou forsake me, after so many protestations of zeal for my service 'i'* 

** I mean it not,** said De Bracy ; " I will abide by you in anght 
that becomes a knight, whether in the lists or in the camp ; but this 
highway practice comes not within my vow." 

"Come hither, Waldemar," said Prince John. ''An unhappy 
Prince am I. My father, King Henry, had faithfal servants. He had 
but to say that he was plagaed with a factious priest, and the blood 
of Thomas-^Becket, saint thongh he was, stained the steps of his 
own altar. Tracy, Morville, Brito,t loyal and daring subjects, your 
names, your spirit, are extinct; and although Reginaid Fitzurse 
hath left a son, he hath falién off from his father's fidelity and 
courage.'' 

** He has £Edlen oflf from neither," said Waldemar Fitzurse ; " and 
since it may not better be, I will take on me the conduct of this 
perilous enterprise. Dearly, however, did my father purchase the 
praise of a zealous íriend ; and yet did his proof of loyalty to Henry 
fali far short of what I am about to afford ; for rather would I assail 
a whole calendar of saints than put spear in rest against Coeur-de- 
Lion. De Bracy, to thee I must trust to keep up the spirits of the 
doubtful, and to goard Prince John*s person. If you receive such 
news as I trust to send you, our enterprise will no longer wear a 
doubtful aspect. Page," he said, " hie to my lodgings, and teli my 
armourer to be there in readiness ; and bid Stephen Wetherald, Broad 
Thoresby, and the Three Spears of Spyinghow, come to me instantly ; 
and let the scout-master, Hugh Bárdon, attend me alsó. Adieu, my 
Prince, till better times.'' Thus speaking he left the apartment 

" He goes to make my brother pnsoner," said Prince John to De 
Bracy, *' With as little touch of compunction as if it but concemed 
the liberty of a Saxon franklin. I trust he will observe our orders, 
and use our dear Richard's person with all due respect.** 

De Bracy only ajiswered by a smüe. 

" By the light of Our Lad/s brow," said Prince John, '* our orders 
to him were most precise — though it may be you heard them not, as 
we stood together ín the oriel window. Most clear and positive was 

t Keginald Fitzurae, Williara de Tracy, Hugh de Morvüle, and Richárd Brito, were 
the gentlemen of Henry the Second's hoosehold, who, Instlgated by somé passionate 
ezpression of their sovereign, alew the eelebrated Thonuuuá-Beoket. 
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our charge that Richard's safety should be cared for, and woe to 
Waldemar's head if he transgresses it !" 

" I had better pass to his lodgings," said De Bracy, ** and make 
him fully aware of your Qrace's pleasnre ; for, as it quite escaped my 
ear, it may not perchance have reached that of Waldemar." 

'* Nay, nay," said Prince John impatiently, " I pronűse thee he 
heard me ; and, besides, I have further occupation for thee. Maurice, 
come hither ; let me lean on thy shoulder." 

They walked a tum through the hall in this fámiliar postore, and 
Prince John, with an air of the most confidential intimacy, proceeded 
to say, "What thinkest thou of this Waldemar Fitzurse, my De 
Bracy ] He trusts to be our Chancellor. Surely we will pause ere 
we give an office so high to one who shows evidently how little he 
reverences our blood, by his so readily undertaking this enterprise 
against Richárd. Thou dóst think, I warrant, that thou hast lost 
somewhat of our regard by thy boldly declining this unpleasant task. 
£ut no, Maurice ! I rather honour thee for thy virtuous constancy. 
There are things most necessary to be done, the perpetrator of which 
we neither lőve nor honour ; and there may be refusals to sérve us, 
which shall rather exalt in our estimation those who deny our 
request The arrest of my unfortunate brother forms no such good 
title to the high office of Chancellor, as thy chivalrous and courage- 
ouB denial establishes in thee to the truncheon of High Marshal. 
Think of this. De Bracy, and begone to thy charge." 

"Fickle tyrant !" muttered De Bracy, as he left the presence of 
the Prince ; " evil luck have they who trust thee. Thy Chancellor, 
indeed ! He who hath the keeping of thy conscience shall have an 
easy charge, I trow. But High Marshal of England ! that,'' he said, 
extending his arm, as if to grasp the baton of office, and assuming 
a loftier stride along the antechamber, *^ that is indeed a prize worth 
playing for !" 

De Bracy had no sooner left the apartment than Prince John 
Bummoned an attendant. 

'* Bid Hugh Bárdon, our scout-master, come hither as soon as he 
shall have spoken with Waldemar Fitzurse." 

The scout-master arrived after a brief delay, during which John 
traversed the apartment with unequal and disordered steps. 

" Bárdon," said he, " what did Waldemar desire of thee !" 

" Two resolute men, well acquainted with these northem wilds, 
and skilful in tracking the tread of man and horse." 

** And thou hast fitted him 1" 

" Let your Qrace never trust me else," answered the master of the 
spies. *^ One is from Hexhamshire ; he is wont to trace the Tynedale 
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and Teviotdale thieves as a bloodhound foUows the slot of a húrt deer. 
The other is Yorkshire bred, and has twanged his bowstring right oft 
in merry Sherwood ; he knows each glade and dingle, copse and 
high-wood, betwixt this and Richmond." 

** 'Tis weU/' said the Prince. « Gfoes Waldemar forth with them V 

" Instantly," said Bárdon. 

** With what attendance V asked John carelessly. 

" Broad Thoresby goes with him, and Wetheral, whom they call, 
for his cruelty, Stephen Steel-heart, and three northem men-at-arms 
that belonged to Ralph Middleton's gang — they are called the Spears 
of Spyinghow." 

" 'Tis well/' said Prince John ; then added, after a momenfs 
pause, " Bárdon, it imports onr service that thou keep a strict watch 
on Manrice de Bracy — so that he shall not observe it, however. 
And let us know of his motíons írom time to time— with whom he 
converses, what he proposeth. Fail not in this, as thou wilt be 
answerable." 

Hugh Bárdon bowed, and retired. 

** Jí Maurice betrays me," said Prince John — " if he betrays me, as 
his bearing leads me to fear, I wiU have his head, were Bichard 
thundenng at the gates of York." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Aroose the tiger of Hyrcaiiian deserts, 
Btrive with the half-starved lion for his prey ; 
Lesser the lisk, than rouse the slomberiiig flre 

Of wild fanaticism. 

Anonymouí. 

OüR tale now retums to Isaac of York. Mounted upon a mule, the 
gift of the Outlaw, with two tall yeomen to act as his guard and 
guides, the Jew had set out for the Preceptory of Templestowe, for 
the purpose of negotiating his daughter's redemption. The Precep- 
tory was but a day's joumey from the demolished castle of TorquÜ- 
stone, and the Jew had hoped to reach it before nightfall. Accord- 
ingly, having dismissed his guides at the verge of the forest and 
rewarded them with a piece of silver, he began to press on with such 
speed as his weanness permitted him to exert. But his strength 
failed hím totally ere he had reached within four miles of the 
Temple-Court ; racking pains shot along his back and through his 
limbs, and the ezcessive anguish which he felt at heart being now 
augmented by bodily suffering, he was rendered altogether incapable 
of proceeding forther than a small market-town, where dwelt a 
Jewish Rabbi of his tnbei eminent in the medical profeasion, and 
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to whom Isaao was well known. Kathan Ben Israel received his 
suffering couutryman with that kindness wMch the law prescribed, 
and wMch the Jews practised to each other. He insisted on his 
betaking himself to repose, and used such remedies as were then in 
most repute to check the progress of the fever, whioh terror, fatigue, 
ill-usage, and soirow, had brought upon the poor old Jew. 

On the morroWy when Isaac proposed to arise and pursue his 
joumey, Nathan remonstrated against his purpose, both as his hőst 
and his physician. It might cost him, he said, his life. £ut Isaac 
replied that more than life and death depended upon his going that 
moming to Templestowe. 

'' To Templestowe 1" said his hőst with surprise ; again felt his 
pilise, and then muttered to himself, '^ His fever is abated, yet seems 
his mind somewhat alienated and disturbed.' 

" And why not to Templestowe V answered his patient. " I grant 
thee, Nathan, that it is a dwelling of those to whom the despised 
Children of the Promise are a stumbling-block and an abomination ; 
yet thou knowest that pressing affáirs of traffic sometimes carry us 
among these bloodthirsty Nazarene soldiers, and that we visit the 
Preceptories of the Templars, as well as the Commanderiee of the 
Enights HospitaUers, as they are called."t 

" I know it well,* said Nathan ; " but wottest thou that Lucas de 
Beaumanoir, the Chief of their Order, and whom they term Grand 
Máster, is now himself at Templestowe V 

" I know it not," said Isaac ; " our last letters firom our brethren 
at Paris advised us that he was at that city, beseeching Philip for 
aid against the Sultan Saladine." 

'^ He hath since come to England, unexpected by his brethren," 
said Ben Israel ; '' and he cometh among them with a strong and 
outstretched arm to correct and to punish. His coimtenance is 
kindled in anger against those who have departed &om the vow 
which they have made, and great is the fear of those sons of BeliaL 
Thou must have heard of his name V* 

" It is well known unto me," said Isaac ; " the Gkntiles deliver 
this Lucas Beaumanoir as a man zealous to slaying for every point 
of the Nazarene law ; and our brethren have termed him a fíerce 
destroyer of the Saracens, and a cruel tyiant to the Children of the 
Promise." 

" And truly have they termed him," said Nathan the physician. 

t The establialiments of fhe Enigiht Templars were called Preceptories, and the title 
of those who presided in the Order was Preceptor ; as the pxincipal Knights of Saint 
John were termed Commanders, and their honses Commandertes. Bnt these termi 
were sometimef, it woold seem, nsed indisorimiiiatélj. 
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'' Other Templars may be luoved £rom the purpose of their lieait by 
pleasure, or bribed by promise of gold and silver ; but Beanmanoir 
is of a dilferent stamp— hatáng sensnality, despising treasore, and 
pressing forward to that which they call the crown of martyrdom. 
The €k)d of Jacob speedily send it unto him, and nnto them all 1 
Spedally hath this proud man eztended his glove over the children of 
Judah, as holy Dávid over Edom, holding the mnrder of a Jew to be 
an offering of as sweet savóm as the death of a Saiacen. Impious 
and falsé things haa he said evén of the virtues of onr medidnes, as 
if they were the devices of Satan. The Lord rebuke him 1^' 

*' Nevertheless/' said Isaac, " I must present myself at Temple- 
Btowe, though he hath made his face liké unto a fíery fomace seven 
times heated. 

He then explained to Nathan the pressing cause of his joumey. 
The Babbi listened with interest, and testifíed his sympathy after 
the fashion of his people, rending his clothes, and saying, *^ Ah, my 
daughter ! — ah, my daughter ! Alas ! for the beauty of Zion 1 Alas ! 
for the captivity of Israel 1'' 

*' Thou seest/' said Isaac, '' how it stands with me, and that I may 
not tarry. Peradventure the presence of this Lucas Beanmanoir, 
being the chief man over them, may turn Brian de Bois-Quilbert 
from the ill which he doth meditate, and that he may deliver to me 
my beloved daughter Bebecca." 

** Gfo thou/' said Nathan Ben Israel, ** and be wise, for wisdom 
avaüed Dániel in the den of lions intő which he was cast ; and may 
it go well with thee, evén as thine heart wisheth. Yet, if thou canst, 
keep thee from the presence of the Grand Master, for to do foul 
scom to OUT people is his moming and evening delight, It may be 
if thou couldst speak with Bois-Guübert in priváté, thou shalt the 
better prevaU with him ; for men say that these accursed Nazarenes 
are not of one mind in the Preceptory. May their coimsels be con- 
founded and brought to shame ! But do thou, brother, retum to me 
as if it were to the house of thy father, and bnng me word how it 
has sped with thee ; and well do I hope thou wilt bnng with thee 
Bebecca, evén the scholar of the wise Miríam, whose cures the 
Gfóntiles slandered as if they had been wrought by necromancy/' 

Isaac accordingly bade his Mend farewell, and about an hour^s 
nding brought him before the Preceptory of Templestowe. 

This establishment of the Templars was seated amidst fair meadows 
and pastures, which the devotion of the former Preceptor had 
bestowed upon their Order. It was strong and well fortified, a point 
never negleoted by these knights, and which the disordeied state of 
Eogland rendered pecnliarly neoessaiy, Two halberdiers, elad in 
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black, gaaxded the drawbridge, and others, in the same sad livery, 
glided to and £ro upon the walls with a funereal pace, resembling 
spectres more than soldiers. The inferior officers of the Order were 
thus dressed, ever since their use of white garments, sünilar to those 
of the knights and esquires, had given rise to a combination of 
certain falsé brethren in the mountains of Palestine, terming them- 
selves Templars, and bringing great dishonour on the Order. A 
knight was now and then seen to cross the coort in his long white 
cloak, his head depressed on his breast, and his arms földed. They 
passed each other, if they chanced to meet, with a slow, solemn, and 
mute greeting ; for such was the rule of their Order, quoting there- 
upon the holy texts, " In many words thou shalt not avoid sin/' and 
" Life and death are in the power of the tongue.'* In a word, the 
stern ascetic rígonr of the Temple discipline, which had been so 
long exchanged for prodigal and licentious indulgence, seemed at 
once to have revived at Templestowe under the severe eye of Lucas 
Beaumanoir. 

Isaac paused at the gate, to consider how he might seek entrance 
in the manner most likely to bespeak favour ; for he was well aware 
that, to his unhappy race, the reviving fanaticism of the Order was 
not less dangerous than their nnprincipled licentiousness ; and that 
his religion would be the object of haté and persecution in the one 
case, as his wealth wonld have exposed him in the other to the 
extortions of unrelenting oppression. 

Meantime Lucas Beaumanoir walked in a small garden belonging 
to the Preceptory, included within the precincts of its exteriőr forti- 
fícation, and held sad and confidential communication with a brother 
of his Order, who had come in his company from Palestine. 

The Grand Master was a man advanced in age, as was testifíed by 
his long grey beard, and the shaggy grey eyebrows, overhanging 
éyes, of which, however, years had been unable to quench the fire. 
A formidable warrior, his thin and severe features retained the 
soldier's fierceness of expression ; an ascetic bigot, they were no less 
marked by the emaciation of abstinence, and the spiritual pride of 
the self-satisfied devotee. Yet with these severer traits of physiog- 
nomy there was mixed somewhat striking and noble, arising, doubt- 
less, from the great part which his high office called upon him to 
act among monarchs and princes, and from the habitual exercise of 
supreme authority over the valiant and high-bom knights who were 
united by the rules of the Order. His stature was tall, and his gait, 
undepressed by age and toil, was erect and stately. His white 
mantle was shaped with severe regularity, according to the rule of 
Saiut Bemard himself, being composed of what was then called B űrrel 
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cloth, exactly fitted to the size of the wearer, and bearing on the 
left shoulder the octangxilar cross peculiar to the Order, förmed of 
red cloth. No vair or ermine decked this garment ; but in respect 
of his age, the Grand Master, as permitted by the rules, wore his 
doublet lined and trimmed with the softest lambskin, dressed with 
the wool outwards, which was the nearest approach he coiüd regu- 
larly make to the use of far, then the greatest luxury of dresa In 
his hand he boré that singolar abacus, or staff of office, with which 
Templars are usually represented, having at the upper end a round 
plate, on which was engraved the cross of the Order, inscribed within 
a circle or orle, as heralds term it. His companion, who attended 
on this great personage, had nearly the same dress in all respects, 
but his extrémé deference towards his superior showed that no other 
equality subsisted between them. The Preceptor — for such he was 
in ránk — walked not in a line with the Qrand Master, but just so far 
behind that Beaumanolr could speak to him without tuming round 
his head. 

" Conrade," said the Qrand Master, ** dear companion of my battles 
and my toils, to thy faithful bosom alone I can confide my sorrows. 
To thee alone can I teli how oft, since I came to this kingdom, I 
have desired to be dissolved and to be with the just. Not one objecjt 
in England hath met mine eye which it could rest upon with pleasure, 
savé the tombs of our brethren beneath the massive roof of our 
Temple Church in yonder proud capitaL Oh, valiant Róbert de 
Eos ! did I exclaim intemally, as I gazed upon these good soldiers of 
the cross, where they lie sculptured on their sepulchres. Oh, worthy 
William de Mareschal ! open your marble cells, and take to your 
repose a weary brother, who would rather strive with a hundred 
thousand pagans than witness the decay of our Holy Order !'' 

" It is but true," answered Conrade Mont-Fitchet ; ** it is but too 
true ; and the irregularities of our brethren in England are evén more 
gross than those in Francé.*' 

" Because they are more wealthy," answered the Qrand Master. 
'^ Bear with me, brother, although I should something vaunt myself. 
Thou knowest the life I have led, keeping each point of my Order, 
striving with devüs embodied and disembodied, striking down the 
roaring lion, who goeth about seeking whom he may devour, liké a 
good knight and devont priest, wheresoever I met with him — evén as 
blessed Saint Bemard hath prescribed to us in the forty-fífth capital 
of our mle, Ut Leo s&m^per feriatwr.f But, by the Öoly Temple, 

t In the ordinaucea of the Knicpits of the Temple this phrase is repeated in a variety 
of forms, and occurs in almost eyery chaptw, as if It were the signal-word of the Order 
which may account for its being so frequently put in the Grand Master's mouih. 

X 
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the zeal which hath devonred my substance and my life, yea, the 
very nerves and marrow of my bones ; by that very Holy Temple 
I swear to thee that, savé thyself and somé few that still retain the 
ancient severity of our Order, I look upon no brethren whom I can 
bring my sóul to embrace under that holy name. What say our 
Btatutea, and how do our brethren observe them ? They should wear 
no vain or worldly omament, no erest upon their helmet, no gold 
upon stirrup or bridle-bit ; yet who now go pranked out so proudly 
and 80 gaily as the poor soldiers of the Temple 1 They are forbidden 
by our statutes to take one bírd by means of anotber, to shoot beásta 
with bow or arblast, to halloo to a hunting-hom, or to spur the horse 
after game. But now, at hunting and hawking, and each idle sport 
of wood and river, who so prompt as the Templars in all these fond 
vanities í They are forbidden to reád, savé what their Superior per- 
mitted, or listen to what is reád, savé such holy things as may be 
redted aloud duríng the hours of refection ; but lo ! their ears are 
at the command of idle minstrels, and their eyes study empty 
romaunts. They were commanded to extirpate magic and heresy. 
Lo ! they are charged with studying the accursed cabalistical secrets 
of the Jews, and the magic of the Paynim Saracens. Simpleness of 
diet was prescribed to them ; roots, póttagé, gruels, eating flesh but 
thrice a-week, because the accustomed feeding on flesh is a dis- 
honourable corruption of the body ; and behold their tables groan 
under delicate faré ! Their drink was to be water, and now to drink 
liké a Templar is the boast of each jolly boon companion ! This very 
garden, fílled as it is with curious herbs and trees sent from the 
Eastem climes, better becomes the hárem of an unbelieving Emir 
than the plot which Chnstian monks should devote to raise their 
homely pot-herbs. And oh, Conrade ! well it were that the relaxa- 
tion of discipline stopped evén here ! Well thou knowest that we 
were forbidden to receive those devont women, who at the beginning 
were assodated as sisters of our Order, because, saith the forty-sixth 
chapter, the Andent Enemy hath, by female society, withdrawn many 
from the right path to paradise. Nay, in the last capital, being, as 
it were, the cope-stone which our blessed foujider placed on the pure 
and undefíled doctrine which he had enjoined, we are prohibited from 
offering, evén to our sisters and our mothers, the kiss of affection — 
ut orrminm mvMerum fwgiomtv/r oseula, I shame to speak — I shame 
to think — of the corruptions which have rushed in upon us evén liké 
a flood. The souls of our pure founders, the spirits of Hugh de 
Payen and Godfrey de Saint Omer, and of the blessed Seven who 
fírst joined in dedicating their lives to the service of the Temple, are 
disturbed evén in the enjoyment of paiadise itselt I have seen them, 
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Conrade, in ^e viaions of the night — their saintecL eyes shed tears 
for the fiins and follies of their brethren, and for the foul and shame- 
ful luxury in which they wallow. Beaumanoir, they say, thou slum- 
berest — awake ! There is a stain in the fabric of the Temple, deep 
and foul as that leit by the streaks of leprosy on the walls of the in- 
fected houses of old.t The soldiers of the Cross, who should shun 
the glancé of a woman as the eye of a basüisk, live in open sin, not 
with the females of their own race only, but with the daughteis of 
the accursed heathen, and more accursed Jew. Beaumanoir, thou 
sleepest ; up, and avenge our cause ! Slay the sinners, male and 
female ! Take to thee the brand of Phineas 1 The vision fled, 
Conrade, but as I awaked I could still hear the clank of their mail, 
and see the waving of their white mantles. And I wiU do according 
to their word, I will purify the fabric of the Temple ! and the 
undean stones in which the plague is I will remove and cast out of 
the buüding/' 

" Yet bethink thee, reverend father," said Mont-Fitchet, " the stain 
hath become engrained by time and consuetude ; let thy reformation 
be cautious, as it is just and wise." 

'^No, Mont-Fitchet," answered the stern old man, ^'it must be 
sharp and sudden — the Order is on the crisis of its fate. The sobriety, 
self-devotion, and piety of our predecessors made us powerful friends 
— our presumption, our wealth, our luxury, have raised up against 
US mighty enemies. We must cast away these riches, which are a 
temptation to princes — ^we must lay down that presumption, which 
is an offence to them — ^we must reform that licence of manners, which 
is a scandal to the whole Ohristian world ! Or — ^mark my words — 
the Order of the Temple will be utterly demolished, and the place 
thereof shall no more be known among the nations.'' 

'' Now may God avert such a calamity l'' said the Preceptor. 

*' Ámen," said the Grand Master, with solemnity, " but we must 
deserve His aid. I teli thee, Gonrade, that neither the powers in 
Heaven nor the powers on earth will longer endure the wickedness 
of this generation. My intelligence is sure — the ground on which 
our íabrio is reared is already undermined, and each addition we 
make to the structure of our greatness will only sink it the sooner 
in the abyss. We must retrace our steps, and show ourselves the 
faithful Ghampions of the Gross, sacrifícing to our calling, not alone 
our blood and our liyes — ^not alone our lusts and our vices — but our 
ease, our comforts, and our natural affections, and act as men con- 
vinced that many a pleasure which may be lawful to others is for- 
bidden to the vowed soldier of the Temple." 

t Bee ihe 18th ohapter of Leviticue. 
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At this moment a squire, clothed in a threadbare vestment (l'or the 
aspirants after this lioly Order wore, during their noviciate, the cast- 
off garments of the knights), entered the garden, and, bowing pro* 
foundly before the Grand Master, stood silent, awaiting hispermission 
ere he presumed to teli his errand. 

"Is it not more seemly/' said the Grand Master, "to see this 
Damian, clothed in the garments of Christian hnmility, thus appear 
with reverend silence before his Superior, than but two dayb since, 
when the fond fool was decked in a painted coat, and jangling as pert 
and as proud as any popinjay? Speak, Bandán, we permit thee. 
What is thine errand 1" 

" A Jew stands without the gate, noble and reverend father,'' said the 
squire, " who prays to speak with brother Brian de Bois-Guilbert." 

" Thou wert right to give me knowledge of it," said the Grand 
Master ; " in our presence a Preceptor is but as a common compeer of 
our Order, who may not walk according to his own will, but to that 
of his Master— evén according to the text, * In the hearing of the ear 
he hath obeyed me.' It imports us especially to know of this Bois- 
Guilberf s proceedings/' said he, tuming to his companion. 

" Report speaks him brave and valiant," said Conrade." 

" And truly is he so spoken of," said the Grand Master ; " in onr 
valour only we are not degenerated from our predecessors, the heroes 
of the Cross. But brother Brian came intő our Order a moody and 
disappointed man, stirred, 1 doubt me, to take our vows, and to 
renounce the world, not in sincerity of sóul, but as one whom somé 
touch of light discontent had driven intő penitence. Since then, he 
hath become an active and eamest agitátor, a murmurer, and a 
machinátor, and a leader among those who impugn our authority ; 
not considering that the rule is given to the Master evén by the 
symbol of the staff and the rod — the staff to support the infírmities of 
the weak — ^the rod to correct the faults of delinquents. Damian," he 
continued, " lead the Jew to our presence." 

The squire departed with a profound reverence, and in a few 
minutes retumed, marshalling in Isaac of York. No naked slave, 
ushered intő the presence of somé mighty prince, could approach his 
judgment-seat with more profound reverence and terror than that 
with which the Jew drew near to the presence of the Grand Master. 
When he had approached within the distance of three yards, Beau- 
manoir made a sign with his staff that he should come no further. 
The Jew kneeled down on the earth, which he kissed in tokén of 
reverence ; then nsing, stood before the Templars, his hands földed 
on his bosom, his head bowed on his breast. in all the submission of 
Orientál slavery. 
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" Damian/' said the Grand Master, *' rétire, and have a guard ready 
to await our sudden call ; and snffer no one to enter the garden until 
we shall leave it." The sqnire bowed and retreated. " Jew," con- 
tinued the haughty old man, ^* mark me. It suits not our condition 
to hold with thee lóng communication, nor do we waste words or 
time.upon any one. Wherefore be brief in thy answers to what 
questions I shall ask thee, and let thy words be of truth ; for if thy 
tongue doubles with me, I will have it tom from thy misbelieving jaws.'* 

The Jew was about to reply, but the Grand Master went on. 

" Peace, unbeliever ! — not a word in our presence, savé in answer 
to our questions. What is thy business with our brother Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert V 

Isaac gasped with terror and uncertainty. To teli his tale might 
be interpreted intő scandalising the Order; yet, unless he told it, 
what hope could he have of achieving his daughter's deliverance ? 
Beaumanoir saw his mortal apprehension, aud condescended to give 
him somé assurance. 

" Fear nothing," he said, " for thy wretched person, Jew, so thou 
dealest uprightly in this matter. I demand again to know &om thee 
thy business with Brian de Bois-Guilbert 1" 

" I am bearer of a letter," stammered out the Jew, " so please your 
reverend valour, to that good knight, from Prior Aymer of the Abbey 
of Jorvaulx." 

" Said I not these were evil times, Conrade," said the Master. *' A 
Cistertian Prior sends a letter to a soldier of the Temple, and can 
fínd no more fitting messenger than an unbelieving Jew. Give me 
the letter." 

The Jew with trembling hands undid the folds of his Armenian 
cap, in which he had deposited the Prior^s tablets for the greater 
security, and was about to approach, with hand extended and body 
crouched, to place it within the reach of his grim interrogator. 

" Back, dog !" said the Grand Master ; " I touch not misbelievers 
savé with the sword. Conrade, take thou the letter from the Jew 
and give it to me." 

Beaumanoir, being thus possessed of the tablets, inspected the out- 
side carefully, and then proceeded to undo the packthread which 
secured its folds. ''Beverend father," said Conrade interposing, 
though with much deference, " wilt thou break the seal V* 

**And will I nőtt" said Beaumanoir, with a fifown. "Isit not 
written in the forty-second capital De Lectione Literarumi, that a 
Templar shall not receive a letter, no, not &om his father, without 
communicating the same to the Grand Master, and reading it in his 
presence 1" 



He tlien perused the lettéi in haste, with on eipreuion of sarpriBe 
and horror ; reád it over again more elowly ; then holding it ont to 
Coniade with one hand, and sUghtly Bttiking it with the other. 




ejckimed — " Here i« goodly Btnff for one Chriatian man to wnte to 
another, and both members, and no inconeiderable members of 
religiouB profesaions 1 When," aaid he solenmly, and looking upward, 
" wilt thou come with thy fanneis to pni^ the threahing-floor 1" 

Mont-Fitcbet took the letter irma his anperior, and waa abont to 
pemse it. " Bead it aloud, Conrade," said the Grand Maeter — " and 
do thou" (to Isaac) " attend to the pnrport of it, for we will question 
tbee conceming it." 

Conrade reád the letter, which was in these worda r — " Aymer, by 
divine grace, Prior of the Cietertian honae of Saint Mary'B of Jor- 
vanlx, to Sir Brian de Boia-Quilbert, a Knight of the holy Order 
of the Temple, wiaheth health, with the bonnties of King Bacchus 
and of my Lady Yenns. Touehing onr present coadition, deat 
Brothei, we are a captive in the hands of ceitain lawlesa and godleea 
nien, who have not feai«d to detain onr peraon, and to put mb to 
nmsom ; whereby we have abo learaed of Front-de-Bcenf'a mÍ8- 
fortune, and that thou hast escaped with that &tT Jewish BOiceress, 
wbose black eyes hath bewitched tbee. We aie beartily rejoiced of 
thy aafetf ; nevertheleH, we piay thee to be on thy guard in the 
matter of thia second Witch of Endor ; for we are privately aagnred 
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that your Qreat Master, who careth not a bean for cherry cheeks and 
black eyes, comes from Normandy to diminish your mirtli and amend 
your misdoings. Wherefore we pray you heartily to beware, and to 
be found watching, evén as the Holy Tezt batb it, Invenientv/r 
vigiUmtes. And the wealthy Jew her father, Isaac of York, having 
prayed of me letters in his behalf, I give him these, eamestly advis- 
ing, and in a sort entreating, that you do hold the damsel to ransom, 
seeing he wiU pay you from his bags as mnch as may find fllty 
damsels upon safer terms, whereof I trust to have my part when we 
make merry together, as true brothers, not forgetting the wine-cup. 
For what saith the text, Vinwm latificat cor horrvinis; and again, 
Bex delectabitur pulchritvdine tua, 

" TiU which merry meeting we wish you farewell. Given from 
this den of thieves, about the hour of matins, 

"Atmer Pr. S. M. Jorvolcjibncis. 

" Postscriptvm, — ^Truly your golden chain hath not long abidden 
with me, and will now sustain, around the neck of an outlaw deer- 
stealer, the whistle wherewith he calleth on his hounds." 

" What sayest thou to this, Conrade V* said the Grand Mastér — 
" Den of thieves ! and a fit residence is a den of thieves for such a 
Prior. No wonder that the hand of Qoá is upon us, and that in the 
Holy Land we lose place by place, foot by foot, before the infidels, 
when we have such churchmen as this Aymer. And what meaneth 
he, I trow, by this second Witch of Endor V said he to his confidant, 
something apart. 

Conrade was better acquainted (perhaps by practice) with the jargon 
of gallantry than was his Superior ; and he ezpounded the passage 
which embarrassed the Grand Master to be a sort of language used 
by worldly men towards those whom they loved par amov/rs; but the 
explanation did not satisfy the bigoted Beaumanoir. 

** There is more in it than thou dóst guess, Conrade ; thy simplicity 
is no match for this deep abyss of wickedness. This Eebecca of York 
was a pupil of that Miriam of whom thou hast heard. Thou shalt 
hear the Jew own it evén now." Then tuming to Isaac, he said aloud, 
** Thy daughter, then, is prisoner with Brian de Bois-Guilbert ?" 

" Ay, reverend valorous sir," stammered poor Isaac, " and whatso- 
ever ransom a poor man may pay for her deliverance ^" 

" Peace !" said the Grand Master. " This thy daughter hath prac- 
tised the art of healing, hath she not V 

" Ay, gracious sir," answered the Jew, with more confidence ; "and 
knight and yeoman, s(j[uire and vassal, may bless the goodly gift 
which Heaven hath assigned to her. Many a one can testify that she 
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hath recovered them by her art when every other humán aid hath 
proved vain ; bnt the blessing of the God of Jacob was upon her." 

Beaumanoir tumed to Mont-Fitchet with a grim smile. "See, 
brother/' he said, " the deceptions of the devouring Enemy ! Behold 
the baits with which he fishes for souIb, giving a poor space of earthly 
life in exchange for etemal happiness hereafter. Well said our blessed 
rule, Semper percutiattMr ko vorans, Up on the lion ! Down with the 
destroyer !" eaid he, shaking aloft his mystic abacus, as if in defíance 
of the powers of darkness. "Thy daughter worketh the cures, I 
doubt not," thns he went on to address the Jew, " by words and 
Mgik, and periapte, and other cabalistical mysteries." 

" Nay, reverend and brave Knight," answered Isaac, " but in chief 
measure by a balsam of marvellous virtue." 

" Where had she that secret ?" said Beaumanoir. 

" It was delivered to her," answered Isaac, reluctantly, " by Miriam, 
a sage matron of our tribe." 

" Ah, falsé Jew !" said the Grand Master ; " was it not from that 
same witch Miriam, the abomination of whose enchantments have 
been heard of throughout every Christian landí" exclaimed the 
Grand Master, crossing himsell '' Her body was bumt at a stake, 
and her ashes were scattered to the four winds ; and so be it with 
me and mine Order if I do not as much to her pupil, and more 
alsó ! I will teach her to throw spell and incantation over the 
soldiers of the blessed Temple. There, Damian, spum this Jew from 
the gate — shoot him dead if he oppose or tum again. With his 
daughter we will deal as the Christian law and our own high office 
warrant." 

Poor Isaac was hurried off accordingly, and ezpelled from the Pre- 
ceptory ; all his entreaties, and evén Ms offers, unheard and dis- 
regarded. He could do no better than retum to the house of the 
Rabbi, and endeavour, through his means, to leam how his daughter 
was to be disposed of, He had hitherto feared for her honour, he was 
now to tremble for her life. Meanwhile, the Grand Master ordered 
to his presence the Preceptor of Templestowe. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Say not my art is frand — all live by seeming. 
The beggar begs with it, and the gay courtier 
Gains land and title, ránk and ralo, by seeming; 
The clergy scom it not, and the boId soldier 
Will eke with it his service. All admit it, 
All practise it ; and he who is content 
With showing what he is, shall haye small credit 
In church, or camp, or state. So wags the world. 

Old Play. 

Albert Malvoisin, President, or in the language of the Order, 
Preceptor of the establishment of Templestowe, was brother to that 
Philip Malvoisin who has been already occasionally mentioned in 
this history, and was, liké that báron, in close league with Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert. 

Amongst dissolute and unprincipled men, of whom the Temple 
Order included but too many, Albert of Templestowe might be dis- 
tingnished ; but with this difference from the audacious Bois-Guil- 
bert, that he knew how to throw over his vices and his ambition the 
veil of hypocrisy, and to assume in his exteriőr the fanaticism which 
he intemally despised. Had not the arrival of the Grand Master 
been so unexpectedly sudden, he would have seen nothing at Temple- 
stowe whicb might have appeared to argue any relaxation of dis- 
cipline. And evén although surprised, and to a certain extent 
detected, Albert Malvoisin listened with such respect and apparent 
contrition to the rebuke of his Superior, and made such haste to 
reform the particulars he censured — succeeded, in fine, so well in 
giving an air of ascetic devotion to a family which had been lately 
devoted to licence and pleasure, that Lucas Beaumanoir began to 
entertain a higher opinion of the Preceptor's morals than the first 
appearance of the establishment had inclined him to adopt. 

But these favourable sentiments on the part of the Grand Master 
were greatly shaken by the intelligence that Albert had received 
within a house of religion the Jewish captive, and, as was to be feared, 
the paramour of a brother of the Order ; and when Albert appeared 
before him, he was regarded witb unwonted stemness. 

" There is in this mansion, dedicated to the purposes of the holy 
Order of the Temple," said the Grand Master, in a severe tone, " a 
Jewish woman, brought hither by a brother of religion, by your 
connivance. Sir Preceptor.** 

Albert Malvoisin was overwhelmed with confusion ; for the unfor- 
tunate Rebecca had been confined in a remote and secret part of the 
building, and every precautidn used to prevent her residence there 
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from being known. He read in the looks of Beaumanoir min to 
Bois-Guilbért and to himself, nnless he should be able to avert the 
impending storm. 

" Why are you mute V* continued the Grand Master. 

"Ib it permitted to me to reply?" answered the Preceptor, in a 
tone of the deepest humility, although by the question he only meant 
to gain an instanfs space for arranging his ideas. 

" Speak, you are permitted," said the Grand Master — " speak, and 
Bay, knowest thou the capital of onr holy rule — De commilitonibus 
Templi in scmcta dvitate, qwi cvm miserrimis mulierihus versantur, 
propter ohlectationem ca/mis I*'f 

" Snrely, most reverend father," answered the Preceptor, " I have 
not risen to this office in the Order, being ignorant of one of its most 
important prohibitions." 

** How comes it, then, I demand of thee once more, that thou hast 
soffered a brother to bnng a paramour, and that paramonr a Jewish 
sorceress, intő this holy place, to the stain and pollution thereof ?'' 

" A Jewish sorceress 1'' echoed Albert Malvoisin ; '' good angels 
guard US 1" 

" Ay, brother, a Jewish sorceress I" said the Grand Master, stemly. 
'* I have said it. Darest thou deny that this Eebecca, the daughter 
of that wretched usurer Isaac of York, and the pupil of the foul witch 
Miriam, is now — shame to be thought or spoken! — lodged within 
this thy Preceptory 1" 

" Your wisdom, reverend father," answered the Preceptor, " hath 
rolled away the darkness from my understanding. Much did I 
wonder that so good a knight as Brian de Bois-Guilbert seemed so 
fondly besotted on the charms of this female, whom I received intő 
this house merely to place a bar betwixt their growing intimacy, 
which else might have been cemented at the expense of the fali of 
our valiant and religious brother." 

** Hath nothing, then, as yet passed betwixt them in breach of his 
vow í" demanded the Grand Master. 

"What! under this roofi" said the Preceptor, crossing himself; 
" Saint Magdalene and the ten thousand virgins forbid I No ! if I 
have sinned in receiving her here, it was in the erring thought that 
I might thus break off our brother's besotted devotion to this Jewess, 
which seemed to me so wild and unnatural, that I could not but 
ascribe it to somé touch of insanity, more to be cured by pity than 
reproof. But since your reverend wisdom hath discovered this 
Jewish queen to be a sorceress, perchance it may account fuUy for 
his enamoured foUy." 

t The ediot which he quotes is against oommonicni with women of light character. 
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"It doth I— ít doth !" said Beatunanoir. '*See, brother Conrade, 
the peril of yielding to the first devices and blandishments of Satan ! 
We look upon women only to gratify the lust of the eye, and to take 
pleasure in what men call her beauty ; and the Ancient Enemy, the 
devouring Lion, obtains power over ns, to complete, by talisman and 
spell, a work which was begun by idleness and folly. It may be that 
onr brother Bois-Gnilbert does in this matter deserve rather pity 
than severe chastisement ; rather the support of the staff than the 
strokes of the rod ; and that onr admonitions and prayera may tom 
him from his folly, and reetore hím to his brethren." 

" It were deep pity," said Conrade Mont-Fitchet, " to lose to the 
Order one of his beat lances, when the Holy Commnnity most requires 
the aid of its sons. Three hnndred Saracena hath this Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert slain with his own hand.** 

" The blood of these accuraed dogs,** said the Grand Master, " shall 
be a sweet and acceptable offering to the saints and angels whom they 
despise and blaspheme ; and with their aid will we counteract the 
spells and charms with which onr brother is entwined as in a net. 
He shall burst the bands of this Delilah, as Sámson burst the two 
new cords with which the Philistines had bound him, and shall 
slaughter the infidels, evén heaps npon heaps. Bnt conceming this 
fonl witch, who hath flung her enchantments over a brother of the 
Holy Temple, assuredly she shall die the death.*' 

" Bnt the laws of England/' said the Preceptor, who, thongh de- 
lighted that the Grand Master's resentment, thus fortonately averted 
from himself and Bois-Guilbert, had taken another direction, began 
now to fear he was carrying it too far. 

"The laws of England," intermpted Beanmanoir, "permit and 
enjoin each jndge to execute jnstice within his own jnrisdiction. The 
most petty báron may arrest, try, and condemn a witch found within 
his own domain. And shall that power be denied to the Grand 
Master of the Temple within a preceptory of his Order ? No— we 
will jndge and condemn. The witch shall be taken ont of the land, 
and the wickedness thereof shall be forgiven. Prepare the Castle- 
hall for the trial of the sorceress." 

Albert Malvoisin bowed and retired — not to give directions for 
preparing the hall, bnt to seek out Brian de Bois-Guilbert, and com- 
municate to him how matters were likely to terminate. It was not 
long ere he found him, foaming with indignation at a repulse he 
had anew sustained from the fair Jewess. " The unthinking," he 
said, " the ungratefol, to scom him who, amidst blood and flames, 
would have saved her life at the risk of his own ! By Heaven, Mal- 
voisin I I abode until roof and rafters crackled and crashed around 
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me. I was the butt of a hiindred arrows ; they rattled on mine 
armour liké hailstones against a latticed casement, and the only ose 
I made of my shield was for her protection. This did I endure for 
her ; and now the self-willed girl npbraids me that I did not leave 
her to perish, and refiises me not only the slightest proof of gratitude, 
but evén the most distant hope that ever she will be brought to grant 
any. The devil, that possessed her race with obstinacy, has con- 
centrated its full force in her single person !" 

" The devil," said the Preceptor, " I think, possessed you both. 
How oft have I preached to you caution, if not continence ? Did I 
not teli you that there were enough willing Christian damsels to be 
met with, who would think it sin to refuse so brave a knight le don 
d^amov/reva: merd, and you must needs anchor your affection on a 
wilfiil, obstinate Jewess? By the mass, I think old Lucas Beau- 
manoir guesses right when he maintains she hath cast a spell over you.'' 

"Lucas Beaumanoir!" said Bois-Guilbert, reproachfuUy. "Are 
these your precautions, Malvoisin ? Hast thou suffered the dotard to 
leam that Rebecca is in the Preceptory ?" 

" How could I help it '?'' said the Preceptor. " I neglected nothing 
that could keep secret your mystery ; but it is betrayed, and whether 
by the devil or no, the devil only can teli. But I have turnéd the 
matter as I could ; you are safe if you renounce Rebecca. You are 
pitied — ^the victim of magicai delusion. She is a sorceress, and must 
suffer as such." 

" She shall not, by Heaven !" said Bois-Quilbert. 

" By Heaven, she must and will !" said Malvoisin. " Neither you 
nor any one else can savé her. Lucas Beaumanoir hath settled that 
the death of a Jewess will be a sin-offering sufficient to atone for all 
the amorous indulgences of the Knights-Templars ; and thou knowest 
he hath both the power and will to execute so reasonable and pious 
a purpose.** 

"Will future ages believe that such stupid bigotry ever existed?" 
said BoÍB-Guilbert, striding up and down the apartment. 

" What they may believe, I know not," said Malvoisin cabnly ; 
"but I know well that in this our day, clergy and laymen, take 
ninety-nine to the hundred, will cry ámen to the Grand Master's 
sentence." 

"I have it,** said Bois-Guilbert. "Albert, thou art my friend. 
Thou must connive at her escape, Malvoisin, and I will transport 
her to somé place of greater security and secrecy.'* 

" I cannot, if I would," replied the Preceptor ; " the mansion is 

fílled with the attendants of the Grand Master, and others who are 

, devoted to him. And to be frank with you, brother, I would not 
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embark with you in this matter, evén if I could liope to bríng my 
bark to haven. I have nsked enougb already for your sake. I have 
no mind to encounter a sentence of degradation, or evén to lose my 
Preceptory, for the sake of a painted piece of Jewish flesh and blood. 
And you, if you will be guided by my counsel, wiU give up this wild- 
goose chase, and fly your hawk at somé other game. Think, Bois- 
Guilbert — thy present ránk, thy future honours, all depend on thy 
place in the Order. Shouldst thou adhere perversely to thy passión 
for this Rebecca, thou wilt give Beaumanoir the power of expelling 
thee, and he will not neglect it. He is jecdous of the truncheon 
which he holds in his trembling gripe, and he knows thou stretchest 
thy bold hand towards it. Doubt not he will ruin thee, if thou 
affordest him a pretext so fair as thy protection of a Jewish sor- 
ceress. Give him his scope in this matter, for thou canst not control 
him. When the staff is in thine own fírm grasp, thou mayest caress 
the daughters of Judah, or bum them, as may best suit thine own 
humour." 

" Malvoisin," said Bois-Guilbert, " thou art a cold-blooded '* 

"Friend/* said the Preceptor, hastening to fill up the blank, in 
which Bois-Guilbert would probably have placed a worse word — " a 
cold-blooded friend I am, and therefore more fit to give thee advice. 
I teli thee once more, that thou canst not savé B,ebecca. I teli thee 
once more, thou canst but perish with her. Go hie thee to the 
Grand Master — throw thyseK at his feet and teli him '^ 

" Not at his feet, by Heaven ! but to the dotard's very beard will 
I say " 

" Say to him, then, to his beard," continued Malvoisin, coolly, " that 
you lőve this captive Jewess to distraction ; and the more thou dóst 
enlarge on thy passión, the greater will be his haste to end it by the 
death of the fair enchantress ; while thou, taken in flagrant delict by 
the avowal of a crime contrary to thine oath, canst hope no aid of 
thy brethren, and must ezchange all thy brilliant .visions of ambition 
and power, to lift perhaps a mercenary spear in somé of the petty 
quarrels between Flanders and Burgundy." 

" Thou speakest the truth, Malvoisin," said Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
after a moment's reflection. "I will give the hoary bigot no ad- 
vantage over me ; and for B,ebecca, she hath not meríted at my hand 
that I should expose ránk and honour for her sake. I will cast her 
off — yes, I will leave her to her fate, unless " 

" Qualify not thy wise and necessary resolution," said Malvoisin, 
" women are but the toys which amuse our lighter hours — ambition 
is the seríous business of life. Perish a thousand such frail baubles 
as this Jewess, before thy manly step pause in the brílliant career 
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tbat lies Btretched before thee ! For the present we part, nor must 
WC be seen to hold close conversation. I most order the hall for his 
judgment-Beat." 

" What r said Bois-Guübert, " so soon V 

"Ay," replied the Preceptor, "trial moves rapidly on when the 
judge has determined the sentence beforehand/' 

" Rebecca," said Bois-Guilbert, when he was left alone, " thou art 
liké to cost me dear. Why cannot I abandon thee to thy fate, as 
this calm hypocrite recommends 1 One effort will I make to savé 
thee — ^bnt beware of ingratitude 1 for if I am again repulsed, my ven- 
geance shall equal my lőve. The life and honour of £oÍB-Giiilbert 
must not be hazarded where contempt and reproaches are his only 
reward," 

The Preceptor had hardly given the necessary orders, when he was 
joined by Conrade Mont-Fitchet, who acquainted him with the Grand 
Master's resolntion to bring the Jewess to instant trial for sorcery. 

" It is surely a dream," said the Preceptor , ** we have many Jewish 
physicians, and we call them not wizards though they work wonder- 
ful cures." 

" The Grand Master thinks otherwise," said Mont-Fitchet ; " and, 
Albert, I will be upright with thee — wizard or not, it were better 
that this miserable damsel die, than that Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
shonld be lost to the Order, or the Order divided by internál dissen- 
sion. Thou knowest his high ránk, his fame in arms — thou knowest 
the zeal with which many of our brethren regard him — ^but all this 
will not avail him with our Grand Master, should he consider Brian 
as the accomplice, not the victim, of this Jewess. Were the souls of 
the twelve tribes in her single body, it were better she suffered alone 
than that BoÍ8-Guil})ert were partner in her destruction." 

*^ I have been working him evén now to abandon her,'' said Mal- 
voisin ; '' but still, are there grounds enough to condemn this Rebecca 
for sorcery 1 Will not the Grand Master change Ms mind when he 
sees that the proofs are so weak 9" 

" They must be strengthened, Albert," replied Mont-Fitchet ; " they 
must be strengthened. Dóst thou understand me V* 

" I do," said the Preceptor, " nor do I scruple to do aught for ad- 
vancement of the Order — ^but there is little time to find engines fitting." 

" Malvoisin, they mtist be found," said Conrade ; " well will it 
advantage both the Order and thee. This Templestowe is a poor 
Preceptory — ^that of Maison-Dieu is worth double its value — thou 
knowest my interest with our old Chief— find those who can carry 
this matter through, and thou art Preceptor of Maison-Dieu in the 
fertile Kent How sayest thou ?" 
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" There is," replied Malvoisin, " among those who came hither with 
Bois-Guilbert, two fellows whom I well know ; servants they were to 
my brother Philip de Malvoisin, and passed from his service to that 
of Front-de-B(Bu£ It may be they know something of the witcheries 
of this woman." 

" Away, seek them out instantly — and hark thee, if a byzant or two 
will sharpen their memory, let them not be wanting." 

" They would swear the mother that bore them a sorceress for a 
zecchin," said the Preceptor. 

" Away, then,'' said Mont-Fitchet ; " at noon the aflfair will pro- 
ceed. I have not seen our senior in such eamest preparations since 
he condemned to the stake Hamet Alfagi, a convert who relapsed to 
the Moslem faith." 

The ponderons castle-bell had tolled the point of noon, when Re- 
becca heard a trampling of feet upon the priváté stair which led to 
her place of confinement. The nőise announced the arrival of several 
persons, and the circumstances rather gave her joy ; for she was 
more afraid of the solitary visits of the fíerce and passionate Bois- 
Guilbert than of any evil that could befall her besides. The door 
of the chamber was unlocked, and Conrade and the Preceptor Mal- 
voisin entered, attended by four warders clothed in black, and 
bearing halberds. 

"Daughterof an accursed race!" said the Preceptor, "arise and 

follow US." 

" Whither," said Rebecca, ** and for what purpose 1" 

" Damsel," answered Conrade, " it is not for thee to question, but 
to obey. Nevertheless, be it known to thee, that thou art to be 
brought before the tribunal of the Grand Master of our holy Order, 
there to answer for thine offences." 

" May the God of Ábrahám be praised !" said Rebecca, folding her 
hands devoutly ; " the name of a judge, though an enemy to my people, 
is to me as the name of a protector. Most willingly do I follow thee 
— permit me only to wrap my veil around my head." 

They descended the stair with slow and solemn step, traversed a 
long gallery, and, by a pair of folding doors placed at the end, entered 
the great hall in which the Grand Master had for the time established 
his court of justice. 

The lower part of this ample apartment was íiUed with squires 
and yeomen, who made way not without somé difficulty for Rebecca, 
attended by the Preceptor and Mont-Fitchet, and followed by the 
guard of halberdiers, to move forward to the seat appointed for her. 
As she passed through the crowd, her arms földed and her head de- 
pressed, a ecrap of paper was thrust intő her hand^ which she received 
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almost unconsciously, and continued to hold without examining 
its contents. The assurance that slie possessed somé Mend in this 
awful assembly gave her courage to look around, and to mark intő 
whose presence she had been conducted. She gazed, accordingly, 
upon the scene which we shall endeavour to describe in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Btem was the law which bade its vot'ries leava 
At humán woes with humán hearts to gr i eve; 
Btem was the law, which at the winning wile 
Of frank and harmless mirth forbade to smile ; 
But stemer still, when high the iron-rod 
Of tyrant power she shook, and called that power of Gud. 

T?ie Middle Ages. 

The tribunal, erected for the tnal of the innocent and unhappy 
Eebecca, occupied the dais or elevated part of the upper end of the 
great hall — a platform, which we have already described as the place 
of hononr, destined to be occupied by the most distinguished inha- 
bitants or guests of an ancient mansion. 

On an elevated seat, directly before the accused, sat the Grand Master 
of the Temple, in full and ample robes of flowing white, holding in 
his hand the mystic staff which boré the symbol of the Order. At 
his feet was placed a table, occupied by two scribes, chaplains of the 
Order, whose duty it was to reduce to formai record the proceedings 
of the day. The black dresses, bare scalps, and demure looks of these 
churchmen, förmed a strong contrast to the warlike appearance of 
the knights who attended, either as residing in the Preceptory, or as 
come thither to attend upon their Grand Master, The Preceptors, of 
whom there were four present, occupied seats lower in height, and 
somewhat drawn back behind that of their superior ; and the knights, 
who enjoyed no such ránk in the Order, were placed on benches still 
lower, and preserving the same distance from the Preceptors as these 
from the Qrand Master. Behind them, but still upon the dais or 
elevated portion of the hall, stood the esquires of the Order, in white 
dresses of an inferior quality. 

The whole assembly wore an aspect of the most profound gravity ; 
and in the faces of the knights might be perceived traces of military 
daring, united with the solemn carriage becoming men of a religious 
profession, and which, in the presence of their Grand Master, íailed 
not to sit upon every brow. 

The remaining and lower part of the hall was fíUed with guards, 
holding partisans, and with other attendants whom curiosity had 
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drawn thither to see at once a Grand Master and a Jewish sorceress. 
By far the greater part of those inferior persons were, in one ránk 
or other, connected with the Order, and were accordingly distin- 
guished by their black dresses. But peasants írom the neighbouring 
country were not refused admittance ; for it was the pride of 
Beaumanoir to render the edifying spectacle of the justice which he 
administered as public as possible. His large blue eyes seemed to 
expand as he gazed around the assembly, and his countenance 
appeared elated by the conscious dignity and imaginary merít of the 
part which he was about to perform. A psahn, which he himself 
accompanied with a deep mellow voice, which age had not depríved 
of its powers, commenced the proceedings of the day ; and the solemn 
sounds, Venite exultewMs Dommo, so often sung by the Templars 
before engaging with earthly adversaríes, was judged by Lucas most 
appropriate to introduce the approaching tríumph, for such he 
deemed it, over the powers of darkness. The deep prolonged notes, 
raised by a hundred mascnline voices accostomed to combine in the 
choral chant, arose to the vaulted roof of the hall, and rolled on 
amongst its arches with the pleasing yet solemn sound of the rushing 
of mighty waters. 

When the sonnds ceased, the Grand Master glanced his eye slowly 
around the circle, and observed that the seat of one of the Preceptors 
was vacant. Brían de Bois-Guilbert, by whom it had been occupied, 
had left his place, and was now standing near the extrémé comer of 
one of the benches occupied by the Elnights Companiona of the 
Temple, one hand extending his long mantle, so as in somé degree 
to hide Ms face ; while the other held his cross-handled sword, with 
the point of which, sheathed as it was, he was slowly drawing lines 
upon the oaken floor. 

"Unhappy man!" said the Grand Master, after fávouríng him 
with a glancé of compassion. " Thou seest, Conrade, how this holy 
work distresses him. To this can the light look of woman, aided by 
the Prince of the powers of this world, bring a valiant and worthy 
knight ! Seest thou he cannot look npon us ; he cannot look upon 
her ; and who knows by what impulse from his tormentor his hand 
f orms these cabalistic lines upon the floor 1 It n^y be our life and 
safety are thus aimed at ; but we spit at and defy the foul enemy. 
Semper Leo percutiatur l" 

This was communicated apart to his confldential follower, Conrade 
Mont-Fitchet. The Grand Master then raised his voice and addressed 
the assembly. 

'^ Eeverend and valiant men, Knights, Preceptors, and Companions 
of this Holy Order, my brethren and my children ! — you alsó, well- 
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bom and pions Esquires, who aspire to wear this holy Cross ! — and 
you alfio, Christian brethren, of every degree ! Be it known to you, 
that it i« not defect of power in us wlűch hath occasioned the assem- 
bling of this congregation ; for, however nnworthy in our person, yet 
to ns Í8 committed, with tMs baton, fali power to judge and to tiy 
all that r^ards the weal of thia our Holy Order. Holy Saint 
Bemard, in the mle of our knightly and religious profession, hath 
Baid, in the fifty-ninth capital^f that he wonld not that brethren be 
called together in council, savé at the will and command of the 
Master ; leaying it free to na, as to those more worthy fathers who 
have preceded ns in this onr office, to judge, as well of the occasion 
as of the time and place in which a chapter of the whole Order, or 
of any part thereof, may be convoked. Alsó, in all such chapters, 
it is our duty to hear the advice of our brethren, and to proceed 
aecording to our own pleasure. But when the raging wolf hath 
made an inroad upon the flock, and carried off one member thereof^ 
it Í8 the duty of the kind shepherd to call his comrades together, that 
with bows and slings they may quell the invader, aecording to our 
well-known rule, that the lion is ever to be beaten down. We have 
therefore summoned to our presence a Jewish woman, by name 
Bebecca, daughter of Isaac of York — a woman infeunous for sortileges 
and for witcheries ; whereby she hath maddened the blood, and be- 
sotted the brain, not of a churl, but of a Enight — ^not of a secular 
Knight, but of one devoted to the service of the Holy Temple — ^not 
of a Knight Oompanion, but of a Preceptor of our Order, fírst in 
honour as in place. Our brother, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, is well 
known to ourselves, and to all degrees who now hear me, as a tme 
and zealous champion of the Oross, by whose arm many deeds of 
yalour have been wrought in the Holy Land, and the holy places 
punűed from pollution by the blood of those infídels who defíled 
them. Neither have our brother's sagacity and prudence been less 
in repute among his brethren than his valour and discipline ; in so 
much that knights, both in eastem and western lands, have named 
De Bois-Guilbert as one who may well be put in nomination as suc- 
cessor to this baton, when it shall please Heaven to release us from 
the toil of bearing it. If we were told that such a man, so honoured, 
and so honourable, suddenly casting away regard for his character,hÍ3 
Yows, his brethren, and his prospects, had associated to himself a 
Jewish damsel, wandered in this lewd company through solitary 
places, defended her person in preference to his own, and, fínally, 
was so utterly blinded and besotted by his foUy as to bring her evén 

t The reader is again refened to the Rules of the Poor Militaiy Brotherhood of th* 
Temple, which occor in the works of 8t Bemard. ~L. T. 
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to one of our own Preceptoríes, what shoald we say but that the noble 
knight was possessed by somé evil démon, or influenced by somé 
wicked spell? If we could suppose it otherwise, think not ránk, 
yalour, high repute, or anj earthly consideration, should prevent us 
from visiting hím with pnnishment, that the evil thing might be 
removed, evén according to the tezt, AuferU malum ex vohis, For 
various and heinous are the acts of transgreseion against the nile of 
our blesaed Order in this lamentable history. Istr-He hath walked 
according to his proper will, contrary to capital 33, Quod nullusjvxta 
propriam voluntatem inccdat. 2nd — He hath held commnnication 
with an ezcommunicated person, capital 57, Ut frairw non pa/rtid- 
pent cfwm excommunicatis, and therefore hath a portion in Ánathema 
Maranatha. 3rd — He hath conversed with strange women, contrary 
to the capital, Ut fratres non conversantvr cum extraneis mulieribvA 
4th — He hath not avoided, nay, he hath, it is to be feared, solicited, 
the kiss of woman ; by which, saith the last rule of our renowned 
Order, Utfagiantw oscuUiy the soldiers of the Cross are brought intő 
a snare. For which heinous and multiplied guilt^ Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert should be cut off and cast out from our congregation, were 
he the right hand and right eye thereof.'' 

He paused. A low murmur went through the assembly. Somé 
of the younger part, who had been inclined to smile at the statute De 
osculü fugiendiSf became now grave enough, and anxiously waited 
what the Grand Master was next to propose." 

" Such," he said, " and so great should indeed be the punishment 
of a Enight-Templar, who wilfully offended against the rules of his 
Order in such weighty points. But if, by means of charms and of 
spells, Satan had obtained dominion over the Knight, perchance 
because he cast his eyes too lightly upon a damsel's beauty, we are 
then rather to lament than chastise his backsliding ; and, imposing 
on him only such penance as may purify him from his iniquity, we 
are to tum the fuU edge of our indignation upon the accursed instru- 
ment, which had so well-nigh occasioned his utter falling away. 
Stand forth, therefore, and bear witness, ye who have witnessed thesc 
unhappy doings, that we may judge of the sum and bearing thereof ; 
and judge whether our justice may be satisfíed with the punishment 
of this infidel woman, or if we must go on, with a bleeding heart, to 
the further proceedings against our brother." 

Several witnesses were called upon to prove the risks to which 
Bois-Guilbert exposed himself in endeavouring to savé Bebecca from 
the blazing castle, and his neglect of his personal defence in attend- 
ing to her safety. The men gave these details with the exaggera- 
tions common to vulgar minds which have been strongly exdted by 
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any remarkable event, and their natnral disposition to the marvellouB 
was greatly increased bj the satisfaction which their evidence seemed 
to afford to the eminent person for whose information it had been 
delivered. Thns the dangeis which Bois-Gnilbert Bormoiinted, in 
themselves sofficiently great, became portentous in their narrative. 
The devotion of the Knight to Bebecca's defence was exaggerated 
bey ond the bounds, not only of discretion, but evén of the most frantic 
excess of chivalions zeal ; and his defence to what she said, evén 
althongh her langoage was often seyere and upbraiding, was painted 
as carried to an excess which, in a man of his hanghty temper. 
seemed ahnost pretematniaL 

The Preceptor of Templestowe was then called on to describe the 
manner in which Bois-Guilbert and the Jewess arríved at the Pre- 
ceptory. The evidence of Malvoisin was skilfolly gnarded. But 
while he apparently studied to spare the feelings of Bois-Guilbert, he 
threw in, from time to time, such hints as seemed to infer that he 
laboured under somé temporary alienation of mind, so deeply did he 
appear to be enamoured of the damsel whom he brought along with 
him. With sighs of penitence, the Preceptor avowed his own con- 
trition for having admitted Bebecca and her lover within the walls oí 
the Preceptory — " But my defence," he conduded, " has been made 
in my confession to our most reverend father the Grand Master ; he 
knows my motives were not evil, though my conduct may have been 
irregular. Joyfully wiU I submit to any penance he shaU assign 
me." 

'' Thou hast spoken well, Brother Albert," said Beaumanoir ; '' thy 
motives were good, since thou didst judge it right to arrest thine 
erring brother in his career of precipitate foUy. But thy conduct 
was wrong ; as he that would stop a runaway steed, and seizing by 
the stirrup instead of the bridle, receiveth injury himsel^ instead of 
accomplishing his purpose. Thirteen patemosters are assigned by 
our pious founder for matins, and nine for vespers ; be those services 
doubled by thee. Thrice a-week are Templars permitted the use of 
flesh ; but do thou keep fást for all the seven days. This do for six 
weeks to come, and thy penance is accomplished." 

With a hypocritical look of the deepest submission, the Preceptor 
of Templestowe bowed to the ground before his Superior, and resumed 
his seat. 

" Were it not well, brethren," said the Grand Master, '^ that we 
examine something intő the former life and conversation of this 
woman, specially that we may discover whether she be one likely to 
use magicai charms and spells, since the tmths which we have heaid 
may well incline us to suppose that in this unhappy course our 
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erring brother has been acted upon by somé infemal enticement and 
delusion V* 

Hermán of Gk>oda]rícke was the foitrth Preceptor present ; the 
other three were Conrade, Malvoisin, and Bois-Guilbert himself. 
Hermán was an ancient warrior, wbose face was marked with scars 
inflicted by the sabre of the Moslemah, and had great ránk and con- 
sideration among his brethren. He arose and bowed to the Grand 
Mast^, who instantlj granted him licence of speech. "I woiQd 
crave to know, most Keverend Father, of our valiant brother, Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, what he sajs to these wondrous accusations, and 
with what eye he himself now r^ards his unhappy intercourse with 
this Jewish maidén 1" 

" Brian de Bois-Guilbert/' said the Grand Master, " thou hearest 
the question which our Brother of Goodalricke desirest thou shouldst 
answer. I command thee to reply to him." 

Bois-Guilbert tumed his head towards the Grand Master when 
thus addressed, and remained silent. 

" He is possessed by a dumb devil," said the Grand Master. " Avoid 
thee, Sathanas ! Speak, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, I conjure thee, by 
this symbol of our Holy Order." 

Bois-Guilbert made an effort to suppress his rising scom and in- 
dignation, the expression of which, he was well aware, woiQd have 
little availed him. " Brian de Bois-Guilbert," he answered, " replies 
not, most Beyerend Father, to such wild and vague charges. If his 
honour be impeached he wiU defend it with his body, and with that 
sword which has often fought for Christendom." 

" We forgive thee, Brother Brian," said the Grand Master; "though 
that thou hast boasted thy warlike achievements before us is a 
glorifying of thine own deeds, and cometh of the Enemy, who 
tempteth us to exalt our own worship. But thou hast our pardon, 
judging thou speakest less of thine own suggestion than from the 
impulse of him whom, by Heaven's leave, we will quell and drive 
forth from our assembly," A glancé of disdain flashed from the dark 
fierce eyes of Bois-Guilbert, but he made no reply, "And now,** 
pursued the Grand Master, "since our Brother of Goodalricke's 
question has been thus imperfectly answered, pursue we our quest, 
brethren, and with our patron's assistance we wül search to the bottom 
this mystery of iniquity. Let those who have aught to witness of 
the life and conversation of this Jewish woman stand forth before us." 
There was a bustle in the lower part of the hall, and when the Grand 
Master inquired the reason, it was replied, there was in the crowd a 
bedridden man, whom the prisoner had restored to the perfect use of 
his limbs by a miraculous balsam. 
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The poor peasant, a Saxon hy birth, was dragged f orward to the 
bar, temfied at tbe penal consequences whicb be migbt bave incorred 
by tbe gnilt of haying been cared of tbe palsy by a Jewisb damseL 
Perfectly cured be certamly was not, for be supported bimself for- 
ward <m cmtcbes to give evidence. Most unwilling was bis testímony, 
and given witb many tears ; but be admitted tbat two years since, 
wben residing at York^ be was suddenly aflUcted witb a soré disease, 
wbile labouring for Isaac tbe ricb Jew, in bis yocation of a joiner ; 
tbat be bad been unable to stir from bis bed until tbe remedies applied 
by Bebecca's directionS) and especially a warming and spicy-smelling 
balsam, bad in somé d^ree restored bim to tbe use of bis limbs. 
Moreover, be said, sbe bad given bim a pot of tbat precious ointment, 
and f nmisbed bim witb a piece of money witbal, to retum to tbe bonse 
of bÍB fatber, near to Templestowe* '^ And may it please yonr gracions 
Beverence/' said tbe man, ^ I cannot tbink tbe damsel meant barm 
by me, tbongb sbe batb tbe ill bap to be a Jewess ; for eyen wben I 
nsed ber remedy, I said tbe Páter and tbe Creed, and it never 
operated a wbit less kindly." 

''Peace, slave,'' said tbe Grand Master, ''and begone! It well 
snits brutes üke tbee to be tampering and trinketing witb bellish 
cnres, and to be giving yonr labour to tbe sons of miscbief. I teli 
tbee, tbe fíend can impose diseases for tbe yery purpose of removing 
tbem, in order to bring intő credit somé diabolical fasbion of core. 
Hast tbou tbat imguent of wbicb tbou speakest V 

Tbe peasant, fombling in bis bosom witb a trembling bánd, pro- 
duced a small box, bearing somé Hebrew cbaracters on tbe lid, wbicb 
was, witb most of tbe audience, a sure proof tbat tbe deyil bad stood 
apotbecary. Beaumanoir, after crossing bimself, took tbe box intő 
bis bánd, and, leamed in most of tbe Eastem tongues, reád witb ease 
tbe mottó on tbe lid — The lAon of the Tribe of Judah hath conqueredL 
" Strange powers of Satbanas,*' said be, " wbicb can convert Scrip- 
tore intő blasphemy, mingling poison witb our necessary food ! Is 
tbere no leecb bére wbo can teli us tbe ingredients of tbis mystic 
nnguent?" 

Two mediciners, as tbey called tbemselves, tbe one a monk, tbe 
otber a barber, appeared, and avoncbed tbey knew notbing of tbe 
materials, excepting tbat tbey savoured of myrrb and campbire, 
wbicb tbey took to be Orientál berbs. But witb tbe true profes- 
sional batred to a successful practitioner of tbeir art, tbey insinuated 
tbat, since tbe medicine was beyond tbeir own knowledge, it must 
necessarily bave been compounded from an unlawful and magicai 
pbarmacopeia ; since tbey tbemselves, tbougb no conjurors^ fülly 
understood every brancb of tbeir art, so far as it migbt be exerdaed 
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with the good faitli of a Ohristian. When this medical reseatch was 
ended) the Saxon peasant desired humbly to haye back the medicine 
which he had found so salutaiy ; but the Grand Master frowned 
severely at the requeat. " What is thy name, fellow V said he to 
the cripple. 

" Higg, the son of SneU," answered the peasant. 

" Then Higg, son of Snell," said the Qrand Master, " I teli thee it 
is better to be bedridden, than to accept the benefit of nnbelievers^ 
medicine that thou mayest arise and walk ; better to despoil infídels 
of their treasure by the strong hand, than to accept of them benevo- 
lent gifts, or do them service for wages. Gb thou, and do as I 
have said." 

" Alack," said the peasant, " an it shall not displease yottr Kever- 
ence, the lesson comes too laté for me, for I am bnt a maimed man ; 
but I wiU teli my two brethren, who sérve the rich Babbi Nathan 
Ben Sámuel, that your mastership says it is more lawful to rob hím 
than to render him faithful service/' 

"Out with the prating villáin !" said Beaumanoir, who was not 
prepared to refate this practical application of his generál maxim. 

Higg, the son of Snell, withdrew intő the crowd, but, interested in 
the fate of his benefactress, lingered until he should leam her doom, 
evén at the nsk of again encounteiing the frown of that severe judge, 
the terror of which withered his very heart within him. 

At this perlőd of the trial, the Grand Master commanded Bebecca 
to unveil herself. Opening her lips for the first time, she replied 
patiently, but with dignity — " That it was not the wont of the 
daughters of her people to uncover their faces when alone in an 
assembly of strangers." The sweet tones of her voice, and the soft- 
ness of her reply, impressed on the audience a sentiment of pity and 
sympathy. But Beaumanoir, in whose mind the suppression of each 
feeling of humanity which could interfere with his imagined duty 
was a virtue of itself, repeated his commands that his victim should 
be unveiled. The guards were about to remove her veil accordingly, 
when she stood up before the Grand Master and said, " Nay, but for 
the lőve of your own daughters. Alas," she said, recollecting herself, 
" ye have no daughters ! — ^yet for the remembrance of your mothers 
— for the lőve of your sisters, and of female decency, let me not be 
thus handled in your presence ; it suits not a maidén to be disrobed 
by such rude grooms. I will obey you," she added, with an expres- 
sion of patient sorrow in her voice, which had almost melted the 
heart of Beaumanoir himself ; " ye are elders among your people, and 
at your command I will show the features of an ill-fated maidén." 

She withdrew her veil, and looked on them with a countenance in 
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which bashfulness coutended with dignity. Her exceeding beauty 
excited a mmmiir of surprise, and the yonnger knights told each 
other with their eyes, in eálent correspondence, that Biian's best 
apology was in the power of her reál charms, rather tlian of her 
imaginary witchcraft But Higg, the son of Snell, felt most deeply 
the effect produced by the sight of the countenance of his beneÜEU^tress. 
** Let me go forth," he said to the warders at the door of the hall — 
'' let me go forth ! To look at her again will kill me, for I have had 
a share in mnrdering her." 

<< Peace, poor man," said Rebecca, when she heard his exclamation ; 
*' thou hast done me no haim by speaking the truth — thou canst not 
aid me by thy complaints or lamentations. Peace, I pray thee — go 
home and savé thysell* 

Higg was about to be thrnst out by the compassion of the warders, 
who were apprehensive lest his clamoroos grief shoold draw upon 
them reprehension, and upon himself punishment. But he promised 
to be silent, and was permitted to remain. The two men-at-arms, 
with whom Albert Malvoisin had not fedled to communicate upon the 
import of their testimony, were now called forward. Though both 
were hardened and inflexible yillains, the sight of the captive maidén, 
as well as her excelling beauty, at fírst appeared to stagger them ; but 
an expressive glancé from the Preceptor of Templestowe restored 
them to their dogged compoeure ; and they delivered, with a precision 
which would haye seemed suspicious to more impartial judges, cir- 
cumstances either altogether íictitious or trivial, and natural in 
themselyes, but rendered pregnant with suspicion by the exaggerated 
manner in which they were told, and the sinister commentary which 
the witnesses added to the facts. The drcomstances of their evidence 
would have been, in modem days, divided intő two classes — ^those 
which were immaterial, and those which were actually and physically 
impossible. But both were, in those ignorant and superstitious 
times, easUy credited as proofs of gnilt. The fírst class set forth, that 
Bebecca was heard to mutter to herself in an unknown tongue — that 
the songs she snng by fíts were of a strangely sweet sound, which 
made the ears of the hearer tingle and his heart throb — ^that she 
spoke at times to herself and seemed to look upward for a reply — 
that her garments were of a strange and mystic form, unlike those 
of women of good repute — ^that she had rings impressed with 
cabaLLstical devices, and that strange characters were broidered on 
her veiL 

Ali these circumstances, so natural and so tiivial, were gravely 
listened to as proofs, or, at least, as affording strong suspicious that 
Rebecca had unlawíul correspondence with mystical powers. 
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But tbere was less eqiiivocal testimony, which the credulity of 
the assembly, or of the greater part, greedily swallowed, however 
incredible. One of tbe soldiers bad seen ber work a ciire upon a 
woTinded man, brougbt witb tbem to tbe castle of Torquilstone. Sbe 
did, be said, make certain signs upon tbe wound, and repeated certain 
mysteríous words, wbicb be blessed God be understood not ; wben 
tbe iron bead of a square crossbow bolt dísengaged itself írom tbe 
wound, tbe bleeding was stancbed, tbe wound was closed, and tbe 
dying man was, witbin tbe quarter of an bour, walking upon tbe 
ramparts, and assisting tbe witness in managing a mangonel, or 
macbine for burHng stones. Tbis legend was probably founded upon 
tbe fact tbat Bebecca bad attended on tbe wounded Ivanboe wben 
ín tbe castle of Torquilstone. But it was tbe more dificult to dis- 
pute tbe accuracy of tbe witness, as in order to produce reál evidence 
in support of bis verbal testimony, be drew from bis poucb tbe very 
bolt-bead, wbicb, according to bis story, bad been miraculously 
extracted írom tbe wound ; and as tbe iron weigbed a full ounce, it 
completely confírmed tbe tale, bowever miraculous. 

His comrade bad been a witness from a neigbbouring battlement 
of tbe scene betwixt Bebecca and Bois-Guilbert, wben sbe was upon 
tbe point of precipitating berself from tbe top of tbe tower. Not to 
be bebind bis companion, tbis fellow stated tbat be bad seen Bebecca 
percb berself upon tbe parapet of tbe turret, and tbere take tbe form 
of a milk-wbite swan, under wbicb appearance sbe ílitted tbree times 
round tbe castle of Torquilstone ; tben again settle on tbe turret, and 
once more assume tbe female form. 

Less tban one balf of tbis weigbty evidence would bave been suffi- 
cient to convict any old woman, poor and ugly, evén tbougb sbe bad 
not been a Jewess. United witb tbat fatál circumstance, tbe body of 
proof was too weigbty for Bebecca's youtb, tbougb combined witb 
tbe most exquisite beauty. 

The Grand Master had collected the suffrages, and now in a solemn 
tone demanded of Bebecca wbat sbe bad to say against tbe sentence 
of condemnation wbicb be was about to pronounce. 

" To invoke your pity,*' said tbe lovely Jewess, witb a voice tremu- 
lous witb emotion, ** would, I am aware, be as useless as I should 
hold it mean. To state tbat to relieve tbe sick and wounded of 
anotber religion cannot be displeasing to.tbe acknowledged Founder 
of botb óur faitbs, were alsó unavailing ; to plead tbat many tbings 
wbicb tbese men (wbom may Heaven pardon!) bave spoken against 
me are impossible, would avcdl me but little, since you believe in tbeir 
possibility ; and still less would it advantage me to explain tbat 
peculiarities of my dress, language, and manners are tbose oíi 
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people — I had well-nigh said of my country, bnt alas ! we have no 
cotmtiy. Nor will I evén vindicate myself at the ezpenae of my 
oppressor, who stands there listening to the fíctions and surmises which 
seem to convert the tyiant intő the yictim. Gk)d be jndge between 
him and me ! bnt lather would I submit to ten snch deaths as jonr 
pleasnxe may denonnce against me, than listen to the snit which that 
man of Belial has nrged npon me — ^Mendless, defenceless, and his 
prísoner. Bnt he is of yonr own fedth, and his lightest affinnance 
wonld weigh down the most solemn protestations of the distressed 
Jewess. I will not therefore retnm to himself the charge bronght 
against me— bnt to himself— yes, Brian de Bois-Gnübert, to thyself 
I appeal, whether these accnsations are not falsé ? as monstions and 
calumnions as they are deadly V^ 

There was a panse ; all eyes tnmed to Brian de Bois-Gnilbert. He 
was silent. 

'* Speak/' she said, ** if thon art a man — ^if thon art a Christian, 
speak ! I conjnre thee, by the habit which thon dóst wear, by the 
name thon dóst inherit — ^by the knighthood thon dóst yatmt — ^by the 
hononr of thy mother — ^by the tömb and the bones of thy father — I 
conjnre thee to say are these things tme V* 

" Answer her, brother," said the Grand Master, " if the Enemy 
with whom thon dóst wrestle will give thee power." 

In fact, Bois-Gnilbert seemed agitated by contending passions, 
which almost conynlsed his featnres, and it was with a constrained 
voice that at last he replied, looking to Bebecca — " The scroll !— 
thescroll!" 

" Ay," said Beanmanoir, " this is indeed testimony ! The victim of 
her witcheries can only name the fatál scroll, the speU inscribed on 
which is, donbtless, the canse of his silence." 

Bnt Bebecca put another interpretation on the words extorted as 
it were from Bois-Gnilbert, and glancing her eye npon the slip of 
parchment which she continned to hold in her hand, she reád written 
thereupon in the Arabian character, Demomd a Champion I The 
murrnnriog commentary which ran throngh the assembly at the 
strange reply of Bois-Gnilbert gave Rebecca leisure to examine and 
instantly to destroy the scroll nnobserved. When the whisper had 
ceased, the Grand Master spoke. 

" Rebecca, thon canst derive no benefit from the evidencje of this 
unhappy knight, for whom, as we well i)erceive, the Enemy is yet too 
powerfuL Hast thon anght else to say ?" 

" There is yet one chance of life left to me,'* said Rebecca, " evén 
by yonr own fierce laws. Life has been núserable — miserable, at 
least, of laté — bnt I will not cast away the gift of God, whiie He 
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afifords me the means of defending it. I deny this charge — I main- 
tain my innocence) and I declare the falsehood of this accusation — 
I challenge the pnyilege of trial by combat, and will appeat by my 
champion." 

" And who, Kebecca," replied the Grand Master, " wül lay lance in 
rest for a sorceress 1 who mll be the champion of a Jewess í " 

" God wül raise me up a champion," said Rebecca — " it cannot be 
that in merry England — the hospitable, the generous, the free, where 
Bo many are ready to peril their livea for hononr, there wül not be 
fonnd one to fíght for justice. £ut it is enough that I challenge the 
trial by combat — there lies my gage." 

She took her embroidered glove from her hand, and flung it down 
before the Grand Master with an air of mingled simplicity and dignity, 
which excited universal surprise and admiiation. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

— >- There I throw my gage, 
To prove it ou ihee to the extremest ];>oint 
Of martiál daring. 

Richárd ti. 

EvEN Lucas Beanmanoir himself was affected by the mién and 
appearance of Rebecca. He was not originally a crtiel,{or evén a 
Bevere man ; bnt with passions by nature cold, and with a high, 
though mistaken sense of duty, his heart hadbeen gradually hardened 
by the ascetic life which he porsued, the sapreme power which he 
enjoyed, and the snpposed necessity of snbduing infídelity and 
eradicating heresy, which he conceived pecnliarly incumbent on him. 
His features relaxed in their usoal seyeríty as he gazed npon the 
beautiful creature before him, alone, unMended^ and defending her- 
self with so mnch spint and conrage. He crossed himself twice, as 
doubting whence arose the unwonted softening of a heart, which on 
such occasions nsed to resemble in hardness the Bteel of his sword. 
At length he spoke. 

"Damsel," he aaid, "if the pity I feel for thee arise from any 
practice thine evil árts hare made on me, great is thy goilt. But I 
rather judge it the kinder feelings of nature, which gríeves that so 
goodly a form shonld be a yessel of perdition. Repent, my daughter 
— confess thy witchcrafts — turn thee from thine evil fedth — embrace 
this holy emblem, and all shall yet be well with thee here and here- 
after. In Bome sisterhood of the Btriotest order shalt thoa have time 
for prayer and fítting penance, and that repentance not to be repented 
o£ This do and live — ^what has the law of Moses done for thee that 
thou shouldsb die fór it V* 
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^ It was the law of mj feűiera,* aaid Bebeeca ; ^ it was deÜTeied íb 
thnnderB and in storma npon the nunmtain of Sinai, in doud and in 
űie. TlÚBf if je are Ghriatíanay ye belieye — it íb, joq. mj, reeaUed ; 
bot 80 mj teacheiB have not tanght me." 

** Let oor chaplain,'' aaid Beanmanoiry ** stand foiih and teli this 
obatinate infidel " 

** Foigiye the intermptíon,'' aaid Bebeeca, meekly ; ** I am a 
maidén, nnaküled to dispate íar mj leligion, but I can die for it, if it 
be God'a wilL Let me pray yoor answer to my demand of a champion." 

^Giye me her gloye,** aaid Beanmanoir. ^This is indeed," he 
continned, aa be looked at the flimay textore and alender fingéra, '' a 
alight and frail gage for a pnipoae ao deadly. Seeat thoo, Bebeeca, 
aa thia thin and light gloye of thine is to one of our heayy steel 
ganntlets, ao is thy canse to that of the Temple, for it is onr Oider 
which thou hast defied.'' 

** Cast my innocenoe intő the scale,'' answeied Bebeeca, '* and the 
l^^oye of silk shall outweigh the gloye of irón," 

^ Then thou dóst peraist in thy lefosal to confess thy gnilt, and in 
that bold challenge which thou hast made ?^ 

^ I do persist, noble sir,'' answered Bebeeca. 

^ So be it then, in the name of Heayen," aaid the Grand Master ; 
" and may God show the right !" 

"Ámen/* replied the Preceptora aronnd him, and the word was 
deeply echoed by the whole assembly. 

*' Brethren," said Beanmanoir, ^ you are awaie that we might well 
haye refased to this woman the benefit of the tríal by combat — bnt 
thongh a Jewess and an nnbelieyer, she is alsó a stranger and 
defenceless, and God forbíd that she shonld ask the benefit of our 
mild laws, and that it should be refused to her. Moreover, we are 
knights and soldiers as well as men of religíon, and shame it were to 
US, upon any pretence, to refose proffered combat. Thus, therefore, 
stands the case. Bebeeca, the daughter of Isaac of York, is, by many 
firequent and snspicious circumstances, defamed of sorcery practised 
on the person of a noble knight of our holy Order, and hath chal- 
lenged the combat in proof of her innocence. To whom, reyerend 
brethren, is it your opinion that we should deliyer the gage of 
battle, naming him, at the same time, to be our champion on the 
field r 

" To Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whom it chiefly concems," said the 
Preceptor of Goodalricke, " and who, moreover, best knows how the 
truth stands in this matter." 

*' But if,'' said the Grand Master, '' our brother Brian be under the 
influence of a charm or a spell — we speak but for the sake of pre- 
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caution, for to the arni of nőne of our holy Order would we more 
willingly confide tliis or a more weighty cause." 

*' Reverend father/' answered the Preceptor of Goodalricke, " no 
spell can afifect the champion who comes forward to fíght for the 
judgment of God." 

*' Thou sayest right, brother/' said the Grand Master. " Albert 
Malvoisin, give this gage of battle to Brian de Bois-Guilbert. It is 
our charge to thee, brother/' he continned, addressing himself to 
Bois-Guilbert, " that thou do thy battle manfully, nothing doubting 
that the good cause shall triumph. And do thou, Rebecca, attend, 
that we assign thee the third day from the present to fínd a 
cbampion." 

. " That is but brief space,** answered Rebecca, for a stranger, who 
is alsó of another faith, to fínd one who will do battle, wagenng life 
ánd honour for her cause, against a knight who is called an approved 
soldier." 

" We may not extend it," answered the Grand Master ; " the field 
must be foughten in our own presence, and divers weighty causes 
call US on the fourth day from hence." 

" God's will be done !" said Rebecca ; " I put my trust in Him, to 
whom an instant is as effectual to savé as a whole age." 

" Thou hast spoken well, damsel," said the Grand Master ; '* but 
well know we who can array himself liké an angel of light. It 
remains but to name a fítting place of combat, and, if it so hap, alsó 
of exccution. Where is the Preceptor of this house ?" 

Albert Malvoisin, still holding Eebecca's glove in his hand, wa9 
speaking to Bois-Guilbert very eamestly, but in a low voice. 

" How !" said the Grand Master, " wiU he not receive the gage 1" 

" He wiU — ^he doth, most Beverend Father," said Malvoisin, slip- 
ping the glove under his own mantle. '^ And for the place of combat, 
I hold the fittest to be the lists of Saint George belonging to this 
Preceptory, and used by us for military exercise." 

*' It is well,'' said the Grand Master. '^ Rebecca, in those lists 
shalt thou produce thy champion ; and if thou fedlest to do so, or if 
thy champion shall be discomfited by the judgment of God, thou 
shalt then die the death of a sorceress, according to doom. Let this 
our judgment be recorded, and the record reád aloud, that no one may 
pretend ignorance." 

One of the chaplains, who acted as clerks to the.chapter, inmie- 
diately engrossed the order in a huge yolume, which contained the 
proceedings of the Templar Knights when solemnly asseml 
8uch occasions ; and when he had finished writing, the 
aloud the sentence of the Grand Master, which^ when 
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from the Norman-Frendi in which it was couched, waa expressed as 
follows : — 

*' Bebecca, a Jewess, daugbter of Isaac of York, being attainted of 
fiorcery, sednction, and otber damnable practices, practised on a 
Knight of tbe most Holy Order of tbe Temple of Zion, dotb deny 
tbe same ; and saitb, tbat tbe testimony delivered against ber tbis 
day is Mse, wicked, and disloyal ; and tbat by lawfal essoinei of ber 
body as being nnable to combat in ber own bebalf, sbe dotb offer, by 
a cbampion instead tbereof, to avoncb ber case, be performing bis 
loyal devoir in all knigbtly sort, witb sucb arms as to gage of battle 
do fully appertain, and tbat at ber penl and cost. And tberewitb sbe 
proffered ber gage. And tbe gage baving been delivered to tbe noble 
Lord and Knigbt, Brian de Bois-Quilbert, of tbe Holy Order of tbe 
Temple of Zion, be was appointed to do tbis battle, in bebalf of bis 
Order and bimself, as injured and impaired by tbe practices of tbe 
appellant. Wberefore tbe most reverend Fatber and puissant Lord, 
Lucas, Marqnis of Beaumanoir, did allow of tbe said cballenge, and of 
tbe said essoine of tbe appellanfs body, and assigned tbe tbird day for 
tbe said combat, tbe place being tbe enclosure called tbe lists of Saint 
George, near to tbe Preceptory of Templestowe. And tbe Qrand 
Master appoints tbe appellant to appear tbere by ber cbampion, on 
pain of doom, as a person convicted of sorcery or seduction ; and alsó 
tbe defendant so to appear, nnder tbe penalty of being beid and 
adjudged recreant in case of default ; and tbe noble Lord and most 
reverend Fatber aforesaid appointed tbe battle to be done in bis own 
presence, and according to all tbat is commendable and profítable in 
sucb a case. And may God aid tbe just cause !" 

** Ámen !" said tbe Grand Master ; and tbe word was ecboed by 
all around. Bebecca spoke not, bnt sbe looked up to beaven, and 
folding ber arms, remained for a minute witbout cbange of attitűdé. 
Sbe tben modesüy .reminded tbe Grand Master tbat sbe ougbt to be 
permitted somé opportunity of free communication witb ber íriends, 
for tbe pnrpose of making ber condition known to tbem, and procur- 
ing, if possible, somé cbampion to figbt in ber bebalf. 

*' It is just and lawful," said tbe Grand Master ; " cboose wbat 
messenger tbou sbalt trust, and be sball bave free communication 
witb tbee in tby prison-cbamber." 

" Is tbere," said Bebecca, " any one bére, wbo, eitber for lőve of 
a good cause, or for ample bire, will do tbe errand of a distressed 
being?" 

All were silent ; for nőne tbougbt it safe, in tbe presence of tbe 

t Essoine Bignifles exciue, and here relates to the appellant's privilege of appearing by 
her Champion, in excuse of her own penon on acconnt of her sex. 
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Qiand Master, to avow any interest in the calumniated prisoner, lest 
he should be suspected of leaning towards Judaism. Not evén the 
prospect of reward, far less any feelings of compassion alone, could 
surmount this apprehension. 

Eebecca stood for a few moments in indescribable anxiety, and 
then exclaimed, " Is it really thos 1 And, in English land, am I to 
be deprived of the poor chance of aafety which remains to me, for 
want of an act of charity which would not be refused to the worst 
criminal V 

Higg, the son of Snell, at length replied, " I am but a maimed 
man, but that I can at all stir or move was owing to her charitable 
assistance. I will do thine errand," he added, addressing Rebecca, 
** as well as a crippled object can, and happy were my limbs fleet 
enough to repair the mischief done by my tongue. Alas ! when I 
boasted of thy charity, I little thought I was leading thee intő 
danger !'* 

" Gk)d,'' said Rebecca, " is the disposer of all. He can tum back the 
captivity of Judah, evén by the weakest instrument. To execute his 
message the snail is as sure a messenger as the falcon. Seek out 
Isaac of York — ^here is that will pay for horse and man — ^let him have 
this scroll. I know not if it be of Heaven the spirit which inspires 
me, but most truly do I judge that I am not to die this death, and 
that a champion will be raised up for me. Farewell ! Life and 
death are in thy haste." 

The peasant took the scroll, which contained only a few lines in 
Hebrew. Many of the crowd would have dissuaded him írom. touch- 
ing a document so suspicious ; but Higg was resolute in the service 
of his benefactress. She had saved his body, he said, and he was 
confident she did not mean to peril his sóul. 

" I will get me," he said, " my neighbour Buthan's good capul,t 
and I will be at York within as brief space as man and beast may.'' 

But as it fortuned, he had no occasion to go so far, for within a 
quarter of a mile from the gate of the Preceptory he met with two 
riders, whom, by their dress and their huge yellow caps, he knew to 
be Jews ; and, on approaching more nearly, discovered that one of 
them was his ancient employer, Isaac of York, The other was the 
Rabbi Ben Sámuel ; and both had approached as near to the Precep- 
tory as they dared, on hearing that the Grand Master had summoned 
a chapter for the trial of a sorceress. 

" Brother Ben Sámuel," said Isaac, " my sóul is disquieted, and I 
wot not why. This charge of necromancy is ligh^^^^used for 
cloaking evil practices on our people." 

t Cktpvlf i.e,, honé; in a more limited sense, 
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" Be of good comfort, brother," said the physician ; '' thou canst 
deal with the Nazarenes as one possessing the mammon of unright- 
eousneas, and canst therefore purchase immunity at their hands — ^it 
mles the savage minds of those nngodly men, evén as the signet of 
the mighty Solomon wAkSaid to command the evil genii. Bnt what 
poor wretch comes hither npon his crutches, desiring, as I think, 
somé speech of me ? Fríend/' continued the physician, addressing 
Higg, the Bon of Snell, *^ I refase thee not the aid of mine art, but I 
relieve not with one asper those who beg for abns upon the highway. 
Out upon thee ! Hast thou the palsy in thy legs ? then let thy hands 
work for thy livelihood ; for, albeit thou beest unfít for a speedy post, 
or for a careful shepherd, or for the warfare, or for the service of a 
hasty master, yet there be occupations. How now, brother 1" said 
he, interrupting his harangue to look towards Isaac, who had but 
glanced at the scroll which Higg offered, when, uttering a deep 
groan, he feli from his mule liké a dying man, and lay for a minute 
insensible. 

The Babbi now dismounted in great alarm, and hastily applied the 
remedies which his art suggested for the recovery of his companion. 
He had evén taken from his pocket a cupping apparátus, and was 
about to proceed to phlebotomy, when the object of his anxious 
solicitude suddenly revived ; but it was to dash his cap from his head, 
and to throw dúst on his grey hairs. The physician was at fírst 
inclined to ascribe this sudden and violent emotion to the effects of 
insanity ; and, adhering to his originál ptirpose, began once Again to 
handlé his implements. But Isaac soon convinced him of his error. 

" Child of my sorrow," he said, " well shouldst thou be called 
Benőni, instead of Bebecca ! Why should thy death bring down my 
grey hairs to the grave, till, in the bittemess of my heart, I curse 
God and die !" 

" Brother," said the Babbi, in great surpríse, '' art thou a father in 
Israel, and dóst thou utter words liké unto these 1 I trust that the 
child of thy house yet liveth 1" 

" She liveth," answered Isaac ; " but it is as Dániel, who was called 
Belteshazzar, evén when within the den of the lions. She is captive 
unto those men of Belial, and they will wreak their cruelty upon her, 
sparing neither for her youth nor her comely favour. Oh ! she was 
as a crown of green palms to my grey locks ; and she must wither in 
a night, liké the gourd of JonsJi ! Child of my lőve ! — child of my 
old age ! — oh, Rebecca, daughter of Bachel ! the darkness of the 
shadow of death hath encompassed thee." 

" Yet reád the scroll," said the Babbi ; " peradventtire it may be that 
we may yet find out a way of deliverance." 
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" Do thou reád, brotlier/' answered Lsaac, ** for mine eyes are as a 
Ibuntain of water." 

The physician reád, but in their native language, the following 
words : — 

" To IsaaC) the son of Adonikam, whom the Gentiles call Isaac of 
York, peace and the blessing of the promise be multiplied nnto thee ! 
My father, I am as one doomed to die for that which my sóul 
knoweth not — evén for the crime of witchcraft. My father, if a 
fitrong man can be found to do battle for my canse with sword and 
spear, according to the custom of the Nazarenes, and that within the 
lists of Templestowe, on the third day from this time, peradventure 
our fathers' God will give him strength to defend the innocent, and 
her who hath nőne to help her. But if this may not be, let the 
virgins of our people moum for me as for one cast off, and for the 
hart that is stricken by the hunter, and for the flower which is cut 
down by the scythe of the mower. Wherefore, look now what thou 
doest, and whether there be any rescue. One Nazarene warrior 
might indeed bear anns in my behalf, evén Wilfred, son of Cedric, 
whom the Gtentiles call Ivanhoe. But he may not yet endure the 
weight of his armour. Nevertheless, send the tidings unto him, my 
father ; for he hath favour among the strong men of his people, and 
as he was our companion in the house of bondage, h^ may fínd somé 
one to do battle for my sake. And say unto him, evén unto him, 
evén unto Wilfred, the son of Cedric, that if Rebecca live, or if 
Eebecca die, she liveth or dieth wholly free of the guilt she is charged 
withal. And if it be the will of God that thou shalt be deprived of 
thy daughter, do not thou tarry, old man, in this land of bloödshed 
and cruelty ; but betake thyself to Cordova, where thy brother liveth 
in safety, under the shadow of the throne, evén of the throne of 
Boabdil the Saracen ; for less cruel are the cruelties of the Moors unto 
the race of Jacob, than the cruelties of the Nazarenes of England." 

Isaac listened with tolerable composure while Ben Sámuel reád the 
letter, and then again resumed the gestures and exclamations of 
Orientál sorrow, tearing his garments, besprinkling his head with 
dúst, and ejaculating, " My daughter I my daughter I flesh of my 
flesh, and boné of my boné !'' 

"Yet," said the Babbi, "take courage, for this grief availeth 
nothing. Gird up thy loins, and seek out this "Wilfred, the son of 
Cedric. It may be he will help thee with counsel or with strength ; 
for the youth hath favour in the eyes of Bichard, called of the Nazar- 
enes Coeur-de-Lion, and the tidings that he hath retumed are con- 
stant in the land. It may be that he may obtain his letter, aii^y|^^^ 
signet, commanding these men of blood, who take their naxoíd^^^^^ 
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the Temple to the dishonour thereof, tliat they proceed not in tlieir 
purposed wickedness." 

" I will seek him out," said Isaac, " for he is a good youth, and 
hath compassion for the exile of Jacob. But he cannot bear his 
armour, and what other Christian shall do battle for the oppressed 
of Zion V 

" Nay, but," said the Rabbi, " thou speakest as one that knoweth 
not the Glentiles. With gold shalt thou buy their valour, evén as 
with gold thou buyest thine own safety. Be of good courage, and 
do thou set forward to find out this Wilfred of Ivanhoe. I will alsó 
up and be doing, for great sin it were to leave thee in thy calamity. 
I wiU hie me to the city of York, where many warriors and strong 
men are assembled, and doubt not I will find among them somé one 
who will do battle for thy daughter ; for gold is their god, and for 
riches will they pawn their lives as well as their lands. Thou wilt 
fulfíl, my brother, such promise as I may make unto them in thy 
name V 

"Assuredly, brother," said Isaac, "and Heaven be praised that 
raised me up a comforter in my misery. Howbeit, grant them not 
their full demand at once, for thou shalt find it the quality of this 
accursed people that they will ask pounds, and peradventure accept 
of ounces. Nevertheless, be it as thou willest, for I am distracted in 
this thing, and what would my gold avail me if the child of my lőve 
should perish 1" 

"Farewell," said the physician, "and may it be to thee as thy 
heart desireth." 

Théy embraced accordingly, and departed on their several roads. 
The crippled peasant remained for somé time looking after them. 

" These dog-Jews !" said he ; " to take no more notice of a free 
guild-brother, than if I were a bond slave or a Türk, or a circumcised 
Hebrew liké themselves ! They might have flung me a mancus or 
two, however. I was not obliged to bring their unhallowed scrawls, 
and run the risk of being bewitched, as more folks than one told me. 
And what care I for the bit of gold that the wench gave me, if I am 
to come to harm from the priest next Easter at confession, and be 
obliged to give him twice as much to make it up with him, and be 
called the Jew's flying post all my life, as it may hap, intő the 
bargain 1 I think I was bewitched in eamest when I was beside the 
girl ! But it was always so with Jew or (Jentile, whosoever came 
near her — nőne could stay when she had an errand to go — and still, 
whenever I think of her, I would give shop and tools to savé her life." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

O maid, unrelenting and cold as thon art, 
My bosom is proud as thine own. 

Seward. 

It was in the twilight ol the day when her trial, if it could be called 
8uch, had taken place, that a low knock was heard at the door of 
Rebecca's prison-chamber. It disturbed not the inmate, who was 
then engaged in the evening prayer recommended by her religion, 
and which concluded with a hymn we have ventured thus to translate 
intő English. 

"When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out of the land of bondage came, 
Her father's God before her moved, 

An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonished lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Arabia's crimsoned sands 
Retumed the fiery column's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timbrel answered keen, 
And Zion's daughters poured their lays, 

With priest's and wamor's voice between. 
No portents now our foes amazé, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lőne ; 
Out fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

But, présent still, though now iinseen ; 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah's path 

In shade and storm the frequent night. 
Be Thou long-su£fering, slow to wrath, 

A buming and a shining light ! 

Our harps we left by Babel's streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams. 

And mute our timbrel, trump, and honi. 
But Thou hast said the blood of goat, 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice. 
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Wlieu tlie souuds of Kebecca's devotional hymn had died away in 
BÍlence, the low knock at the door was again renewed. ** Enter/' she 
Baidy ** if thou ait a friend ; and if a foe, I have not tlie means of 
refnsing thy eiitrance." 

'*I am/' said Brian de Bois-Quilbert, entering the apartment, 
** Mend or foe, Bebecca, as the event of this interyiew shall make ine.'' 

Alarmed at the sight of this man, whose licentious pasaion she 
considered as the root of her misfortunes, Bebecca drew backward 
with a cautions and alarmed, yet not a timoroas demeanour, intő the 
farthest corner of the apartment, as if detennined to retreat as far as 
she coTild, but to stand her ground when retreat became no longer 
possible. She drew herself intő an attitűdé not of deiiance, but of 
resolution, as one that would avoid provoking assault, yet was 
resolute to repeal it, being offered, to the utniost of her power. 

" You have no reason to fear me, Rebecca," said the Templar, " or 
if I must so qualify my speech, you have at least now no reason to 
fear me." 

'^ I fear you not, Sir Knight'/' replied Bebecca, although her short- 
drawn breath seemed to beUe the heroism of her accents ; '^ my trust 
is stro^g, and I fear thee not/' 

" You have no cause," answered Bois-Guilbert gravely ; " my 
former frantic atteihpts you have not now to dread. Within your 
call are guards over whom J have no authority. They are designed 
to condnct you to death, Bebecca, yet wonld not suffer you to be 
insulted by any one, evén by me, were my frenzy — for frenzy it is — 
to ürge me so far." 

'' May Heaven be praised \" said the Jewess ; ^* death is the least 
of my apprehensions in this den of evil." 

" Ay," replied the Templar, ** the idea of death is easily received 
by the courageous mind, when the road to it is sudden and open. A 
thrust with a lance, a stroke with a sword, were to me little. To you, 
a spnng from a dizzy battlement, a stroke with a sharp poniard, has 
no terrors, compared with what either thinks disgrace. Mark me — 
I say this — ^perhaps mine own sentiments of honour are not less 
fantastic, Bebecca, than thine are ; but we know alike how to die 
for them." 

** Unhappy man," said the Jewess ; " and art thou condemned to 
expose thy life for principles of which thy sober judgment does not 
acknowledge the solidity í Surely this is a parting with your treasure 
for thai which is not bread — but deem not so of me, Thy resol útion 
may fluctuate on the wild and changeful billows of humán opinion, 
but mine is anchored on the Bock of Ages." 

** Silence, maidén," auswered the Templar ; ** such discourse now 
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avails but little. Thon art oondemned tö die not a sudden and easy 
deathy such as misery chooses and despair welcomes, but a bIow, 
wretclied, protracted oourse of torture, suited to what the diabolical 
bigotry of these men calls thy crime." 

" And to whom — if such my fate — to whom do I owe this V said 
Kebecca ; '* surely only to him, who, for a most selílsh and brutal oause, 
dragged me hither, and who now, for somé unknown purpose of his 
own, strives to exaggerate the wretched fate to which he expozéd me." 

" Think not/' said the Templar, " that I have so exposed thee ; I 
would have bucklered thee against such danger with my own bosom, 
as freely as ever I exposed it to the shafts which had otherwise 
reached thy life." 

^* Had thy purpose been the hononrable protection of the innocent/' 
said Bebecca, '' I had tbanked thee for thy care — as it is, thou hast 
claimed merit for it so often, that I teli thee life is worth nothing to 
me, preserved at the prioe which thou wouldst exact for it.'^ 

" Truce with thine upbraidings, Eebecca," said the Templar ; " I 
have my own cause of grief, and brook not that thy reproaches 
should add to it/' 

" What is thy purpose, then, Sir Knight 1" said the Jewess ; " speak 
it brieíiy. If thou hast aught to do, savé to witness the misery thou 
hast caused, let me know it ; and then, if so it please you, leave me 
to myself — the step between time and etemity is short but terrible, 
and I have few moments to prepare for it." 

" I perceive, Bebecca," said Bois-Guilbert, " that thou dóst continue 
to burden me with the charge of distresses, which most fáin would I 
have prevented;" 

" Sir Knight," said Bebecca, " I would avoid reproaches. But what 
is more certain than that I owe my death to thine unbridled passión )" 

" You err — ^you err," said the Templar, hastily — " if you impute 
what I could neither foresee nor prevent to my purpose or agency 
Oould I guess the unexpected arrival of yon dotard, whom somé 
flashes of frantic valour, and the praises yielded by fools to the 
stupid self-torments of an ascetic, have raised ior the presont above 
his own meríts, above common sense, above me, and above the 
hundreds of our Order, who think and feel as men, free from such 
silly and fantastic prejudices as are the grounds of his opinions and 
actions]" 

'* Yet," said Bebecca, " you sate a judge upon me, imiooent, most 
innocent, as you knew me to be — you concurred in my oondemna- 
tion, and, if I aright understood, are yourseif to appear iu aims to 
assert my gnilt and assure my punishment." 

" Thy patience, maidén," replied tlieí Templar. ** No race kuows 
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80 well as thine own tribes liow to sabmit to the time, and so to trim 
their bark as to make advantage evén of an adverse wind/' 

" Lamented be the hour/' said Rebecca, ** that has taught such art 
to the house of Israel ! but adversity bends the heart as fire bends 
the stabbom steel, and those who are no longer their own govemors, 
and the denizens of their own free independent state, must crouch 
before strangers. It is our curse. Sir Knight, deserved, doubtless, by 
our own misdeeds and those of our fathers ; but you — ^you who boast 
your freedom as your birthright, how much deeper is your disgrace 
when you stoop to soothe the prejudices of others, and that against 
your own conviction r' 

" Your words are bittér, Rebecca,** said Bois-Guilbert, pacing the 
apartment with impatience, '^but I came not hither to bandy 
reproaches with you. Know that Bois-Guilbert yields not to created 
man, although circumstances may for a time induce him to altér his 
plán. His will is the mountain stream, which may indeed be turnéd 
for a little space aside by the rock, but fails not to íind its course to 
the ocean. That scroll which warned thee to demand a chanipion, 
from whom couldst thou think it came, if not írom Bois-Guilbert 1 in 
whom else couldst thou have excited such interest ]" 

"A brief respite from instant death," said Rebecca, "which will 
little avail me— was this all thou couldst do for one on whose he€ul 
thou hast heaped sorrow, and whom thou hast brought near evén. to 
the verge of the tömb V* 

" No, maidén," said Bois-Guilbert, " this was not all that I purposed. 
Had it not been for the accursed interference of yon fanatical dotard, 
and the fool of GoodaMcke, who, being a Templar,'affects to think 
and judge according to the ordinary rules of humanity, the ofice of 
the Champion Defender had devolved, not on a Preceptor, but on a 
Companion of the Order. Then I myself — such was my purpose — 
had, oú the sounding of the trumpet, appeared in the lists as thy 
champion, disguised indeed in the fashion of a roving knight, who 
seeks adventures to prove his shield and spear ; and then let Beau- 
manoir have chosen not one, but two or three of the brethren here 
assembled, I had not doubted to cast them out of the saddle with my 
single lance. Thus, Eebecca, should thine innocence have been 
avouched, and to thine own gratitude would I have trusted for the 
reward of my victory." 

" This, Sir Knight," said Eebecca, " is but idle boasting — a brag 
of what you would have done had you not found it convenient to do 
otherwise. You received my glove, and my champion, if a creature 
so desolate can fínd one, must encounter your lance in the lists — yet 
you would assume the air of my Mend and protector V* 
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" Thy friend and protector," aaid the Templar gravely, " I will 
yet be — but mark at what rísk, or rather at what certainty, of dis- 
honour ; and then blame me not if I make my stipulations, before I 
offer up all that I have hitherto lield dear to savé the life of a Jewish 
maidén." 

" Speak," said Rebecca ; " I understand thee not." 

" Well, then/' said Bois-Guilbert, " I will speak as freely as ever 
did doting penitent to his ghostly father, when placed in the tricky 
confessionaL Kebecca, if I appear not in these lists I lose fame and 
ránk — lose that which is the breath of my nostrils, the esteem, I 
mean, in which I am held by my brethren, and the hopes I have of 
succeeding to that mighty authority which is now wielded by the 
bigoted dotard Lncas de Beaumanoir, but of which I should make a 
far different use. Such is my certain doom, except I appear in arms 
against thy cause. Accursed be he of Goodalricke, who baited this 
trap for'me ! and doubly accursed Albert de Malvoisin, who withheld 
me from the resolution I had förmed, of liurling back the glove at the 
fáce of the superstitious and superannuated fool, who listened to a 
charge so absurd, and against a creature so high in mind and so lovely 
in form as thou art !" 

"And what now avails rant or flattery?" answered Rebecca. 
" Thou hast made thy choice between causing to be shed the blood 
of an innocent woman, or of endangering thine own earthly state and 
earthly hopes. What avails it to reckon together? — thy choice is 
made." 

" No, Rebecca," said the Knight, in a softer tone, and drawing 
nearer towards her ; " my choice is not made — nay, mark, it is thine 
to make the election. If I appear in the lists, I must maintain my 
name in arms ; and if I do so, championed or unchampioned, thou 
diest by the stake and faggot, for there lives not the knight who hath 
coped with me in arms on equal issue, or on terms of vantage, savé 
Richárd Coeur-de-Lion, and his minion of Ivanhoe. Ivanhoe, as 
thou well knowest, is unable to bear his corslet, and Richárd is in a 
foreign prison. If I appear, then thou diest, evén although thy 
charms should instigate somé hot-headed youth to enter the lists in 
thy defence." 

" And what avails repeating this so often 1" said Rebecca. 

" Much," replied the Templar ; " for thou must learn to look at thy 
fate on every side." 

" Well, then, tum the tapestry," said the Jewess, " and let me see 
the other side." 

" If I appear," said Bois-Guilbert, " in the fatál lists, thou diest by 
a slow and cruel death, in pain such as they say is destined to the 
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gnilty hereafter. Bat if I appear not, then am I a d^iaded and 

clühonoured knight, accnsed of witchciaft and of canuauiiioa with 
in&dela — the illustrioos name, whict haa grown yet more so under 
mj wearing, becomeB a hiasing and a, reproach. I lose fame, I lose 
honour, I lose tbe prospect of such greatneas aa scaice emperora attain 
to — I aacrifice miglity amb t on I deatroy sehemea bmlt as high aa 
monntainB with wh eh Leathena mj their heaven was once nearly 
scaled — aud yet Rebecca ha added throwiug huuself at Lei feet. 




» will I i;acrífice, thia fame will I renounce, this power 
will I forego, evén now when it ia ha1f within my graap, if thoa wilt 
aay, Bois-Giülbert, I receive thee for my lover." 

" Think not of Biioh foolishnesa, 3ir Knight," anawered It«becca, 
" but hasten to the Eegent, the Queen Mother, and to Prince John — 
they cannot, in bonour to the English crown, allow of the proceedinga 
of your Grand Master. So ahall you give me protection wlthout sacri- 
fice on your part, or the pretext of requiring any requital from me." 

" With theae I deal not," he continued, holding the train of het 
Tohe — " it ÍB thee only I addresa ; and what can counterbalance thy 
choice ! Bethink thee, were I a fíend, yet death u a wane, and it is 
death who ie my rival" 
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'' I weigh not these evils,^ said Eebecca, afraid to proYoke tbe wild 
knight, yet equally determined neither to endure liis passión nor 
evén feign to endure it. " Be a man, be a Christian ! If, indeed, thy 
faith recommenda that mercy wMch rather jour tongues than your 
actíons pretend, savé me írom tliis dreadfiü death, without seeking a 
requital which woidd change thy magnanimity intő base barter.'' 

** No, damsel !'' said the proud Templar, springing np, " thou shalt 
not thus impose on me — ^if I renounce present üarne and future ambi- 
tion, I renounce it for thy sake, and we will escape in company. 
Listen to me, Rebecca/' he said, again soffcening his tone ; ** England 
— Europe — is not the world, There are spherea in which we may 
act, ample enough evén for my ambition. We will go to Palestine, 
where Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat, is my friend — a Mend free 
as myself from the doting scruples which fetter our free-bom 
reason — rather with Saladin will we league ourselves, than endure 
the scom of the bigots whom we contemn. I will form new paths to 
greatness," he continued, again traversing the room with hasty 
strides — '* Europe shall hear the loud step of him she has driven from 
her sons ! Not the millions whom her crusaders send to slaughter 
can do so much to defend Palestine — not the sabres of the thousands 
and ten thousands of Saracens can hew their way so deep intő that 
land for which nations are-stríving, as the strength and policy of me 
and those brethren, who, in despite of yonder old bigot, will adhere 
to me in good and eviL Thou shalt be a queen, Rebecca^-on Mount 
Carmel shall we pitch the throne which my yalour wiU gain for you, 
and X will exchange my long-desired baton for a sceptre !'' 

" A dream," said Bebecca, " an empty vision of the night, which, 
were it a waking reality, affects me not. Enough that the power 
which thou mightest acquire I will never share ; nor hold I so light 
of country or religious faith as to esteem him who is will ing to 
barter these ties, and cast away the bonds of the Order of which he 
is a sworn member, in order to gratify an unruly passión for the 
daugbter of another people. Put not a price on my deliverance. Sir 
Knight — sell not a deed of generosity — ^protect the oppressed for the 
sake of charity, and not for a selfish advantage. Qo to the throne of 
England ; Eichard will listen to my appeal from these cruel men.** 

" Never, Eebecca," said the Templar, fiercely. " If I renounce my 
Order, for thee alone will I renounce it. Ambition shall remain 
mine, if thou refuse my lőve ; I will not be fooled on all hands. 
Stoop my erest to Bichard] ask a boon of that heart of pride? 
Never, Rebecca, will I place the Order öf the Temple at his feet in 
my person. I may forsake the Order ; I never will degrade or 
betray it." 
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" Now God be gracious to me," said Rebecca, " for tlie succonr of 
man is well-nigh hopeless !" 

" It is indeed," said the Templar ; " for, prqud as thou art, tliou 
hast in me found thy match. If I enter the lists with my spear in 
rest, think not any Imman consideration shall prevent my putting 
forth my strength ; and think then upon thine own fate — to die the 
dreadful death of the worst of críminals — to be consumed upon a 
blazing pile — dispersed to the elements of which our strange forms 
are so mystically composed — not a relic left of that gracefal frame, 
from which we could say this lived and moved ! Bebecca, it is not 
in woman to sustain this prospect — ^thou wilt yield to my suit." 

" Bois-Guilbert," answered the Jewess, "thon knowest not the 
heart of woman, or hast only conversed with those who are lost to 
their best feelings. I teli thee, proud Templar, that not in thy 
fiercest battles hast thou displayed more of thy vaunted courage, than 
has been shown by a woman when called upon to suffer by affection 
or duty. I am myself a woman, tenderly nurtured, naturally fearful 
of danger, and impatient of pain — ^yet, when we enter those fatál 
lists, thou to fíght and I to suffer, I feel the strong assurance within 
me that my courage shall mount higher than thine. Farewell — I 
waste no more words on thee ; the time that remains on earth to the 
daughter of Jacob must be otherwise spent — she must seek the Com- 
forter, who may hide His fáce from His people, but who ever opens 
His ear to the cry of those who seek Him in sincerity and in truth." 

" We part then thus V* said the Templar, after a short pause ; 
" would to Heaven we had never met, or that thou hadst been noble 
in birth and Christian in faith I Nay, by Heaven ! when I gazé 
on thee, and think when and how we are next to meet, I could evén 
wish myself one of thine own degraded nation ; my hand conversant 
with ingots and shekels, instead of spear and shield ; my head bent 
down before each petty noble, and my look only terrible to the 
shivering and bankrupt debtor — ^this could I wish, Kebecca, to be 
near to thee in life, and to escape the fearful share I must have in 
thy death." 

" Thou hast spoken the Jew," said Rebecca, " as the persecution of 
Buch as thou art has made him. Heaven in ire has driven him írom 
his country, but industry has opened to him the only road to power 
and to influence which oppression has left unbarred. Bead the 
ancient history of the people of God, and teli me if those by wbom 
Jehovah wrought such marvels among the nations were then a 
people of misers and usurers ! And know, proud knight, we number 
names amongst us to which your boasted northem nobility is aa the 
gourd compared with the cedar — names that ascend far back to those 
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high times when the Divine Presence shook the mercy-seat between 
the clierubim, and which derive their splendour froin no earthly 
prince, but from the awful Voice which bade their fathers be nearest 
of the congregation to the Vision. Such were the princes of the 
House of Jacob." 

Rebecca's colour rose as she boasted the ancient gloríes of her race, 
but fáded as she added, with a sigh, " Such were the princes of Judah, 
now such no more ! They are trampled down liké the shom grass, 
and mixed with the mire of the ways. Yet there are those among 
them who shame not such high descent, and of such shall be the 
daughter of Isaac, the son of Adonikam ! Farewell ! I envy not thy 
blood-won honours — I envy not thy barbarous descent from northem 
heathens — I envy thee not thy fdth, which is ever in thy mouth, 
but never in thy heart nor in thy practice." 

"There is a spell on me, by Heaven !" said Bois-Quilbert. "I 
almost think yon besotted skeleton spoke truth, and that the reluc- 
tance with which I part from thee has something in it more than is 
natural. Fair creature !'' he said, approaching nearher, but with 
great respect — " so young, so beautiful, so fearless of death ! and yet 
doomed to die, and with infamy and agony. Who would not weep 
for thee ? The tear, that has been a stranger to these eyelids for 
twenty years, moistens them as I gazé on thee. But it must be — 
nothing may now savé thy life. Thou and I are but the blind in- 
struments of somé irresistible fatality, that hurries us along, liké 
goodly vessels driving before the storm, which are dashed against 
each other, and so perish. Forgive me, then, and let us part, at least 
as friends part. I have assailed thy resolution in vain, and mine own 
is fixed as the adamantine decrees of fate." 

" Thus/' said Rebecca, " do men throw on fate the issue of their 
own wild passions. But I do forgive thee, Bois-Guilbert, though the 
author of my early death. There are noble things which cross over 
thy powerful mind ; but it is the garden of the sluggard, and the 
weeds have rushed up, and conspired to choke the fair and whole- 
some blossom." 

" Yes," said the Templar, " I am,'Rebecca, as thou hast spoken me, 
untaught, untamed— and proud that, amidst a shoal of empty fools 
and crafty bigots, I have attained the pre-eminent fortitude that 
places me above them. I have been a child of battle from my youth 
upward, high in my views, steady and inflexible in pursuing them. 
Such must I remain — proud, inflexible, and unchanging ; and of this 
the world shall have proof. But thou forgivest me, Rebecca ]" 

" As freely as ever victim forgave her executioner." 

" Farewell, then " said the Templar, and left the apartment. 
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The Preceptor Albert waited impatiently in an adjacent chambef 
the retum of Bois-Guilbert 

" Thou hast tarried long/' he fiaid ; '' I have been aa if stretohed 
on red-hot irón with yerj impatience. What if the Grand Master, or 
hifi Bp7 Conrade, had come hither 1 I had paid dear for my com- 
plaisance. But what ails thee, brother 1 Thy step totters^ thy brow 
is as black as night. Art thou well, Bois-Gnilbert 1" 

"Ay," answered the Templar, "a» well as the wretch who ia 
doomed to die within an hour. Nay, by the rood, not half so well — 
for there be those in such state, who can lay down life üke a cast-off 
garment. By Heaven, Malvoisin, yonder girl hath well-nigh un- 
manned me. I am half resolved to go to the Grand Master, abjure 
the Order to his yery teeth, and refuse to act the brutality which his 
tyranny has imposed on me/' 

" Thou art mad/' answered Malyoisin ; " thou mayst thua indeed 
utterly min thyself, but canst not eyen fínd a chance thereby to Baye 
the life of this Jewess, which seems so precious in thine eyes. Beau- 
manoir will name another of the Order to defend his jadgment in 
thy place, and th§ accused will as assoredly perish as if thou hadst 
taken the duty imposed on thee." 

'^ 'Tis falsé — I will myself take arms in her behalf," answered the 
Templar, haughtily ; " and should I do so, I think, Malvoisűi, that 
thou knowest not one of the Order who will keep his saddle before 
the point of my lance/' 

*' Ay, but thou forgettest," said the wily adyiser, '* thou wilt have 
neither leisure nor opportunity to execute this mad project. Gk> to 
Lucas Beaumanoir, and say thou hast renounced thy yow of obe- 
dience, and see how long the despotic old man will leaye thee in 
personal freedom. The words shall scarce have left thy lips ere thou 
wilt either be an hundred feet under ground, in the dungeon of the 
Preceptory, to abide trial as a recreant knight ; or, if his opinion 
holds conoeming thy possession, thou wilt be enjoying straw, dark- 
ness, and chains, in somé distant convent-cell, stunned with exor- 
cisms, and drenched with holy water, to expel the foul fíend which 
hath obtained dominion over thee. Thou must to the lists, Brian, or 
thou art a lost and dishonoured man." 

** I will break forth and fly," said Bois>Guilbert — " űy to somé 
distant land, to which foUy and fonaticism have not yet found their 
way. No drop of the blood of this most excellent creature shall be 
spiiled by my sanction." 

** Thou canst not fly," said the Preceptor ; ** thy ravings haye ex- 
cited suspicion, and thou wilt not be permitted to leave the Precep- 
tory. Go and make the essay — present thyself beíore the gate, and 
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command tbe brídge to be lowered, and mark what answer thou shalt 
receive. Thou art siirprised and offended ; but it is not the better 
for thee 1 Wert thou to űy, what would ensue but the reveraal oí 
thy arms, the diáhononr of thy ancestry, the degradation of thy 
ranki Think on it. Where shall thine old companions in arms 
hide their heads when Bnan de Bois-Guübert, the best lance of the 
Templars, is proclaimed recreant, amid the hisses of the assembled 
people ? What grief will be at the Court of Francé ! With vhat 
joy will the haughty Eichard hear the news, that the knight that set 
him hard in Palestine, and well-nigh darkened his renown, has lest 
fame and honour for a Jewish girl, whom he could not evén savé by 
80 costly a sacrifíce !" 

** Malvoisin/' said the Knight, *' I thank thee — thou hast touched 
the fitring at which my heart most readily thrills ! Come of it what 
may, recreant shall neyer be added to the name of Bois-Guilbert. 
Would to Qod Bichard or any of his vaunting minions of England 
would appear in these lists ! But they will be empty — ^no one will 
nsk to break a lance for the innocent, the forlom.'' 

*^ The better for thee, if it prove eo" said the Preceptor ; '' if no 
champion appears, it is not by thy means that this unlacky damsel 
shall die, but by the doom of the Grand Master, with whom rests all 
the blame, and who will count that blame for praise and commenda- 
tion." 

" True/' said Bois-Guilbert ; '' if no champion appears, X am but a 
part of the pageant, sitting indeed on horseback in the lists, but 
having no part in what is to foUow." 

« Nőne whatever/ said Malvoisin ; " no more than the armed 
image of Saint George when it makes part of a procession," 

'' Well, I will resume my resolution/' replied the haughty Templar. 
<' She has despised me — ^repulsed me — ^reviled me. And wherefore 
should I offer up for her whatever of estimation I have in the opinion 
of others ? Malvoisin, I will appear in the lists." 

He left the apartment hastily as he uttered these words, and the 
Preceptor followed, to watch and confírm him in his resolution ; for 
in Bois-Guilberf s fune he had himself a strong interest, expecting 
much advantage from his being one day at the head of the Order, 
not to mention the preferment of which Mont-Fitchet had given him 
hopes, on condition he would forward the condemnation of the un- 
fortunate Bebecca. Yet although, in combating his Mend's better 
feelings, he possessed all the advantage which a wily, composed, self- 
ish disposition has over a man agitated by strong and contending 
passions, it required áll Malvoisin's art to keep Bois-Guilbert steady 
to the purpose he had prevailed on him to adopt. He was obliged to 
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watch hím closely to prevent his resnming his purpose of flight, to 
intercept his communication with the Grand Master, lest he should 
come to an open rupture with his Superior, and to renew, from time 
to time, the yarions arguments by which he endeavonred to show 
that, in appeanng as champion on this occasion, Bois-Goilbert, with- 
out either accelerating or ensunng the fate of Bebecca, would follow 
the only course by which he could saye himself from degradation and 
disgrace. 



CHAPTER XL. 

ShadowB, avaant I — Ricbard's himself again. 

Biehard IIL 

When the Black Enight — ^for it becomes necessary to resume the 
train of his adventures — ^left the Trysting-tree of the generous Out- 
law, he held his way straight to a neighbouring religious house, of 
small extent and revenue, called the Pnory of Saint Botolph, to 
which the wounded Ivanhoe had been removed when the cíutle was 
taken, nnder the guidance of the faithfal Gurth and the ma^ani- 
mous Wamba. It is nnnecessary at present to mention what took 
place in the interim betwixt Wilfred and his deliverer ; suffice it to 
say, that after long and grave conmmnication, messengers were de- 
spatched by the Prior in several directions, and that on the succeed- 
ing moming the Black Enight was about to set forth on his joutney, 
accompanied by the jester Wamba, who attended as his guide. 

** We will meet/' he said to Ivanhoe, '* at Coningsbnrghy the castle 
of the deceased Athelstane, since there thy father Cedric holds the 
fiineral feast for his noble relation. I wotdd see your Saxon kindred 
together, Sir Wilfred, and become better acquainted with them than 
heretofore. Thou alsó wilt meet me ; and it shaU be my task to 
reconcile thee to thy father." 

So saying, he took an afEectionate farewell of Ivanhoe, who ex- 
pressed an anxious desire to attend npon his deliverer. But the 
Black Eiiight would not listen to the proposal. 

** Best this day ; thou wilt have scarce strength enough to travel 
on the next. I will have no guide with me but honest Wamba^ who 
can play priest or fool as I shall be most in the humour.'' 

" And I," said Wamba, " will attend you with all my heart. I 
would fáin see the feasting at the funeral of Athelstane ; for, if it be 
not full and frequent, he will rise from the dead to rebuke cook, 
sewer, and cupbearer ; and that were a sight worth seeing. Always, 
Sir Enight, I will trust your valour with making my excuse to my 
master Cedric, in case mine own wit should fsáL" 
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" And how should my poor valour succeed, Sir Jester, when thy 
light wit halta 1 — ^resolve me that/' 

" Wit, Sir Knight," replied the Jester, " may do much. He is a 
quick, apprehensiye knave, who sees his neighbour's blind side, and 
knows how to keep the lee-gage when his passions are blowing high. 
But valour is a sturdy fellow, that makcs all split. He rows against 
both wind and tide, and makes way notwithstanding ; and therefore, 
good Sir Knight, while I take advantage of the fair weather in our 
noble master's temper, I will expect you to bestir yourself when it 
grows rough." 

*' Sir Knight of the Fetterlock, since it is your pleasnre so to be 
distinguished,'' said Ivanhoe, ** I fear me you have chosen a talkative 
and a troublesome fool to be your guide. But he knows every path 
and alley in the woods as well as e'er a hunter who írequents them ; 
and the poor knave, as thou hast partly seen, is as faithful as steeL'' 

" Nay," said the knight, " an he have the gift of showing my road' 
I shall not grumble with him that he desires to make it pleasant. 
Fare-thee-well, kind Wilfred — I charge thee not to attempt to travel 
till to-morrow at earliest." 

So saying, he extended his hand to Ivanhoe, who pressed it to his 
lips, took leave of the Prior, mounted his horse, and departed, with 
Wamba for his companion. Ivanhoe followed them with his eyes, 
until they were lost in the shades of the surrounding forest, and then 
retumed intő the convent. 

But shortly after matin-song, he requested to see the Prior. The 
old man came in haste, and inquired anxiously after the state of his 
health. 

" It is better," he said, " than my fondest hope could have antici- 
pated ; either my wound has been slighter than the effusion of blood 
led me to suppose, or this balsam hath wrought a wonderfal cure 
upon it. I feel abeady as if I could bear my corslet ; and so much 
the better, for thoughts pass in my mind which render me unwilling 
to remain here longer in inactivity." 

" Now, the saints forbid," said the Prior, " that the son of the 
Saxon Ccdric should leave our convent ere his wounds were healed ! 
It were shame to our profession were we to suffer it." 

"Nor would I desire to leave your hospitable roof, venerable 
father," said Ivanhoe, '^did I not feel myself able to endure the 
joumey, and compelled to undertake it." 

^' And what can have urged you to so sudden a departure?" said 
the Prior. 

" Have you never, holy father," answered the Knight, " felt an 
apprehension of approaching evil, for which you in vain attempted to 
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assign a canse ? Have you never found yonr mind darkened, liké 
the suniiy landscape, by the sudden cloud, which augurs a coming 
tempest ? And thinkest thou not that such impulses are deaerving 
of attention, as being the hints of our guardian spirits, that danger is 
impending V* 

**1 may not deny/' said the Prior, crossing himself, ''that snch 
things have been/ and have been of Heaven ; but then, such Com- 
munications have had a visibly usefal scope and tendency. Bnt 
thoo, wounded as thou art, what avails it thou shouldest follow the 
steps of hím whom thou couldst not aid, were hé to be assaulted ?" 

'' Prior/' said Ivanhoe, *' thou dóst mistake — I am stout enough to 
exchange buffets with any who will challenge me to such a traffic 
But were it otherwise, may I not aid him were he in danger by other 
means than by force of arms 1 It is but too well known that the 
Saxons lőve not the Norman race, and who knows what may be the 
issue, if he break in upon them when their hearts are irritated by 
the death of Athelstane, and their heads beated by the carousal in 
which they will indulge themselves? I hold his entrance among 
them at such a moment most perilous, and I am resolved to share or 
avert the danger ; which, that I may the better do, I would crave of 
thee the use of somé palfrey whose pace may be softer than that of my 
de8trier"f 

'' Surely," said the worthy churchman ; " you shall have mine own 
ambling jennet, and I would it ambled as easy for your sake as that 
of the Abbot of Saint Albans. Yet this will I say for Maikin — ^for so 
I call her — ^that unless you were to borrow a ride on the juggler's steed 
that paces a hompipe amongst the eggs, you could not go a joumey 
on a creature so gentle and smooth-paced. I have composed many a 
homily on her back, to the edification of my brethren of the convent^ 
and many poor Christian souls." 

'' I pray you, reverend father,'' said Ivanhoe, " let Maikin be got 
ready instantly, and bid Qurth attend me with mine arms/' 

" Nay but, fair sir," said the Prior, " I pray you to remember that 
Maikin hath as little skill in arms as her master, and that I warrant 
not her enduring the sight or weight of your fuU panoply. Oh, Mai- 
kin, I promise you, is a beast of judgment, and will contend against 
any undue weight — ^I do but borrow the Fructus Tevwporwm from the 
priest of Saint Bees, and I promiie you she would not stir from the 
gate until I had exchanged the huge volume for my little breviary." 

'' Trust me, holy father,'' said Ivanhoe, '' I will not distress her 
with too much weight ; and if she calls a combat with me^ it is odda 
but she has the worst." 
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This reply wa9 made while Qurth was Imckling on the Enighlfs 
heeU a pair of large gilded spurs, capable of convincing any restive 
horse tbat his beat safety lay in being conformable to the will of bis 
rider. 

Tbe deep and sbarp rowels witb wbicb Ivanboe's beels were now 
armed, began to make tbe worthy Prior repent of bis courtesy, and 
ejaculate — " Nay but, fair sir, now I betbink me, my Maikin abidetb 
not tbe spur. Better it were tbat you tarry for tbe maré of our man- 
ciple ioym at tbe Grange, wbicb may be bad in little more tban an 
bour, and cannot but be tractable, in respect tbat sbe dr^wetb mucb 
of our winter firewood, and eatetb no corn." 

" I tbank you, reverend fatber, but will abide by your first oífer, 
as X Bee Maikin is already led fortb to tbe gate. Gurtb sball carry 
mine armour ; and, for the rest, rely on it, tbat a^ I will not overload 
Malkin's back, s)ie sball not overcome my patience. Ai^<l now, 
farewell I " 

Ivanboe now descended tbe stairs more bastily and easily tban bis 
wound promised, and t^brew bimself upon tbe jennet, eager to escape 
tbe importunity pf tbe Prior, wbo stuck as closely to bi8 side as bis 
age and fatness would permit, now singing tbe praises of Maikin, 
now recommending caution to tbe Enigbt in managing ber. 

** Sbe is at tbe most dangerous period for maidens as well as for 
mares," said tbe old man, laugbing at bis own jest, " being barely in 
ber fifteentb year." 

Ivanboe, wbo bad otber web tP weave tban to stand can vassing a 
palfrey's paces witb its owner, lent but a deaf ear to tbe Prior's grave 
advices and facetious jests, and baving leapt on bis maré, and com- 
manded bis squire (for sack Gurtb now called bimself) to keep close 
by bis side, be followed tbe track of tbe Black Knigbt intő tbe forest, 
wbile tbe Prior stood at tbe gate of tbe convent looking after bim, 
and ejaqulating — " Saint Mary ! bow prompt and fiery be tbese men 
of war ! I would I bad not trusted Maikin to bis keeping, for crip- 
pled as I am witb tbe cold rbeum, I am undone if augbt but good 
beMls ber. And yet," said be, recollecting bimself, *' as I would not 
spare my own old and disabled limbs in tbe goqd cause of Old Eng- 
land, so Maikin must e'en run ber bazard on tbe same venture ; and 
it may be tbey wül tbink our poor bouse wortby of somé niunifícent 
guerdon — or, it may be, tbey will send tbe old Prior a paciig nag. 
And if tbey do nőne of tbese, as great men will forget little men's 
service, truly I sball bold me well repaid in baving done tbat wbicb 
is rigbt. And it is now well-nigb tbe fítting time to summon tbe 
bretbxen tp bre^kfást in írbe refectory. Ab ! I doubt tbey obey tbat 
call mor^ cbeeiily t)iai^ tb§ bells for pri^es and m^tins/' 
2a 
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So the Prior of Saint Botolph's hobbled back again intő the refec- 
tory, to preside over the stock-fish and ale which was just serving 
out for the ínars' breakfeust. Pursy and important, he sat him dowB 
at the table, and many a dark word he threw out, of benefíts to be 
expected to the convent, and high deeds of service done by himself, 
which, at another season, would have attracted observation. But as 
the stock-físh was highly salted, and the ale reasonably powerfol, the 
jawB of the brethren were too anxiously employed to admit of their 
making much nse of their ears ; nor do we reád of any of the fráter- 
nity who was tempted to speculate upon the rnysterions hints of their 
Superior, except Father Diggory, who was severely afllicted by the 
toothache, so that he could only eat on one side of his jaws. 

In the meantime, the Black Champion and his guide were pacing 
at their leisure through the recesses of the forest ; the good Knigbt 
whiles humming to himself the lay of somé enamoured troubadour, 
sometimes encouraging by questions the prating disposjition of his 
attendant, so that their dialogue förmed a whimsical mixture of song 
and jest, of which we would fáin give our readers somé idea. You 
are then to imagine this Knight, such as we have already described 
him, strong of person, tall, broad-shouldered, and large of boné, 
mounted on his mighty black charger, which seemed made on pur- 
pose to bear his weight, so easily he paced forward under it, having 
the visor of his helmet raised, in order to admit freedom of breath, 
yet keeping the beaver, or under part, closed, so that his features 
could be but imperfectly distinguished. But his ruddy embrdwned 
cheek-bones could be plainly seen, and the large and ¥right blue 
eyes, that flashed from under the dark shade of the raised visor ; 
and the whole gesture and look of the champion expressed careless 
gaiety and fearless confidence — a mind which was unapt to apprehend 
danger, and prompt to defy it when most imminent — ^yet with whom 
danger was a feuniliar thought, as with one whose trade was war and 
adventure. 

The Jester wore his usual fantastic habit, but laté accidents had 
led him to adopt a good cutting falchion, instead of his wooden 
sword, with a targe to match it ; of both which weapons he had, not> 
withstanding his profession, shown himself a skilful master during 
the storming of Torquilstone. Indeed, the infirmity of Wamba's 
brain consisted chiefly in a kind of impatient irritability, which 
suffered him not long to remain quiet in any posture, or adhere to 
any certain train of ideas, although he was for a few minutes alert 
enough in performing any immediate task, or in apprehending any 
immediate topic. On horseback, therefore, he was perpetually swing- 
ing himself backwards and forwards, now on the horse's ears, then 
<^ 
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anon on the very rump of the animál — now hanging both lüs legs on 
one side, and now sitting with his face to the tail, moping, mowing, 
and making a thousand apish gestores, until his palfrey took his 
freaks so much to heart, as fairly to lay him at his length on the 
green grass — an incident which greatly amused the Knight, but 
compelled his companion to ride more steadily thereafter. 

At the point of their joumey at which we take them up, this joyous 
pair were engaged in singing a virelai, as it was called, in which the 
clown boré « mellow burden, to the better instructed Knight of the 
Fetterlock. And thus ran the ditty : — 

Anna-Marie, love, up is the sun, 

Anna-Marie, lőve, mom is begun. 

Mists are dispersing, lőve, birds singing free, 

Up in the moming, leve, Anna-Marie. 

Anna-Marie, leve, up in the mom, 

The hunter is winding blythe sounds on his horn, 

The echó riugs merry from rock and from tree, 

'Tis time to arouse thee, lőve, Anna-Marie. 

Wamba. 

O Tybalt, lőve, Tybalt, awake me not yet, 
Around my soft pillow while softer dreams flit, 
For what are the joys that in waking we prove, 
Compared with these visions, Tybalt, my lőve ? 
Let the birds to the rise of the mist carol shrill, 
Let the hunter blow out his loud hom on the hill, 
Softer sounds, softer pleasures, in slumber I prove — 
But think not I dreamt of thee, Tybalt, my lőve. 

" A dainty song,*' said Wamba, when they had finished their carol, 
" and I swear by my bauble, a pretty morál ! I used to sing it with 
Gurth, once my playfellow, and now, by the grace of Qod and his 
master, no less than a freeman ; and we once came by the cudgel for 
being 80 entranced by the melody, that we lay in bed two honrs after 
sunrise, singing the ditty betwixt sleeping and waking — my bones 
ache at thinking of the tune ever since. Nevertheless, I have played 
the part of Anna-Marie, to please you, fÍEdr sir." 

The Jester next struck intő another carol, a sort of comic ditty, to 
which the Elnight, catching up the tune, replied in the liké manner. 

Enioht and Wamba. 

There came three merry men from south, west, and north, 

Ever more sing the roundelay ; 
To win the Widow of Wycombe forth, 

And where was the widow might say them nay ? 
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The first was a knight, and ttom Tynedale he came^ 

Ever more sing the roundelay ; 
And his fathers, Grod savé ua, were men of great fame, 

And where was the widow might say him nay ? 

Of his father the laird, of his nucle the squire, 

He boasted in rhyme and in roundelay ; 
She bade him go bask by his sea-coal fíre, 

For she wa« the widow wonld say him nay. 

Wamba. 

The next that came forth, swore by blood and by nails, 

Merrily sing the roundelay ; 
Hur's a gentleman, God wot, and hur's lineage was of Wales, 

And where was the widow might say him nay. 

Sir Dayid ap Morgan ap Griffith ap Hugh 

Ap Tudor ap Rhice, quoth his roundelay ; 
She said that one widow for so many was too few, 

And she bade the Welshman wend his way. 

But then next came a yeoman, a yeoman of Kent, 

JoUily singing his roundelay ; 
He spoke to the widow of liying and rent, 

And where was the widow could say him nay ? 

BOTH. 

So the knight and the squire were both left in the mire, 

There for to sing their roundelay ; 
For a yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, 

There never was a widow could say him nay. 

"I would, Wamba,** said the Ejiight, "that our hőst of the 
Trysting-tree, or the jolly Friar, his chaplain, heard this thy ditty in 
piaise of OUT bluff yeoman." 

" So would not I,** said Wamba — " but for the hom that hanga at 
your baldiic.** 

" Ay,** said the Knight — " this is a pledge ot Locksley's goodwill, 
though I am not liké to need it. Three mots on this bngle wiU, I 
am assured, bring round, at our need, a jolly bánd of yonder honest 
yeomen." 

" I would say, Heaven forefend,* said the Jester, " were it not that 
that fair gift is a pledge they wotQd let us pass peaceably." 

" Why, what meanest thou V said the Elnight ; " thinkest thon 
that but for this pledge of fellő wship they would assault us ?** 

" Nay, for me I say nothing," said Wamba ; " for green trees have 
ears as well as stone walls. But caust thou construe me this, Sir Knight ? 
When is thy wine pitcher and thy purie better empty than fali í" 
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" Why, néver, I think," replied the Köight. 

"Thou never deservest to have a fali one in tliy hand for so 
BÍmple an answer. Thou hadat best empty thy pitcher ere thoxt pass 
it to a Sazon, and leave thy money at home ere thou walk in the 
greenwood." 

" You hold our friends for robbers, then ?" said the Knight of the 
Fetterlock. 

" You hear me not say so, fair sir," said Wamba ; " it may relieve 
a poor man's steed to take off his mail when he hath a long joumey 
to make ; and, certes, it may do good to the rider's sóul to ease him 
of that which is the root of all evil ; therefore will I give no hard 
names to those who do suoh services. Only I would wish my maü 
at home, and my purse in my chamber, when I meet with these good 
fellows, because it might savé them somé trouble." 

" We are bound to pray for them, my friend, notwithstanding the 
fair character thou dóst afford them." 

" Pray for them with all my heart," said Wamba ; " but in the 
town, not in the greenwood, liké the Abbot of Saint Bees, whom 
they caused to say mass with an old hollow oak tree for his stalL" 

" Say as thou list, Wamba," replied the Knight, " these yeomen 
did thy master Cedric yeomanly service at Torquilstone." 

" Ay, truly," answered Wamba ; " but that was in the fashion of 
their trade with Heaven." 

" Their trade, Wamba I how mean you by that V* replied his 
companion. 

"Many, thus," said the Jester. "They make up a balanced 
account with Heaven, as our old cellarer used to call his ciphering, 
as fair as Isaac the Jew keeps With his debtors, and, liké him, give 
out a very little, and take large credit for doing so ; reckoning, 
doubtless, on their own behalf , the sevenfold usury which the blessed 
text hath promised to charitable loans." 

" Give me an example of your meaning, Wamba — I know nothing 
of ciphers or rates of usage," answered the Knight. 

" Why," said Wamba, " an your valour be so dull, you will pleáse 
to leam that those honest fellows balance a good deed with one not 
quite so laudable ; as a crown given to A begging Mar with an 
hundred byzants taken from a fat abbot, or a wench kissed in the 
greenwood with the relief of a poor widow." 

" Which of these was the good deed, which was the felony 1" 
interrupted the E^night. 

" A good gibe ! a good gibe !" said Wamba ; " keeping Witty cotíi- 
pany sharpeneth the apprehension. You said nothing so well. Sir 
Knight, I wUl be swom, when you held drunken vespers with thé 
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bliiff Hennifc. Bnt to go on. The menymeii of the forest set off 
the bníMing ől a eottage with the baming of a castle — the thatehing 
of a choir against the robbing of a chmeh — the settmg free a pooT 
prinoner againnt the mnider of a proud sheriff ; or, to oome nearer 
to OUT pointy the deÜyennoe of a Saxon feanklin against the bmning 
aUve of a Nonnan baion. Geatle thieyes they are, in ahoit^ and 
eourteonB robbeis ; but it is ever the lackiest to meet with them 
when thej are at the woist" 

'^ How 80, Wamba í" said the Eni^t 

'* Why, then they have somé oompunction, and aie for making up 
mattéra with Heaven. Bnt when they have strack an evén balance, 
Heayen help them with whom thej next open the acconnt ! The 
travellera who fíist met them after their good service at Toiqmlstone 
woTÜd have a woful flaying. And jet," said Wamba, ooming close np 
to the Enighfs side, '^ there be companions who aie far more dan- 
gerous for travellera to meet than yonder oatlaws." 

** And who may they be, for you have neither beara nor wolves, I 
trow ?" said the Enight 

« Marry, sir, but we have Málvoisin's men-at-arms," said Wamba ; 
'' and let me teli you that, in time of civil war, a half-score of these 
is worth a bánd of wolves at any time. They are now expecting 
their harvesty and are reinforced with the soldiera that escaped firom 
Torqoilstone. So that, should we meet with a bánd of them, we are 
liké to pay for our feats of arms. Now, I pray you. Sir Knight, 
what would you do if we met two of them V* 

** Pin the villains to the earth with my lance, Wamba, if they 
offered ns any impediment." 

" But what if there were four of them V* 

** They should drink of the same cup," answered the Enight 

" What if six," continued Wamba, " and we as we now are, barely 
two — ^would you not remember Locksley's hom 1" 

** What ! sound for aid," exclaimed the Knight, '' against a score 
of such rascaüle as these, whom one good knight could drive before 
hím as the wind drives the withered leaves V 

" Nay, then,** said Wamba, ** I will pray you for a close sight of 
that same hom that hath so powerful a breath/' 

The Enight undid the clasp of the baldric, and indulged his 
fellow-traveller, who immediately hung the bugle round his own 
neck. 

" Tra-lira-la," said he, whistling the notes ; " nay, I know my 
gamut as well as another.'' 

" How mean you, knave ?" said the Enight ; '* restore me the 
bugle/' 
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" Content you, Sir Knight, it is in safe keeping. When Valour 
and Folly travel, foUy should bear the horn, because she can blow 
tbe beat." 

"Nay but, rogue," said the Black Knight, "this exceedeth thy 
licence. Beware ye tamper not with my patience." 

" ürge me not with violence, Sir Knight/' said the Jester, keeping 
at a distance from the impatient champion, *^ or Folly will show a 
clean pair of heels, and leave Valour to find out his way through the 
wood as best he may." 

" Nay, thou hast hit me there," said the Knight ; " and, sooth to 
say, I have little time to jangle with thee. Keep the horn an thou 
wilt, but let US proceed on our joumey." 

" You will not harm me, then ?" said Wamba. 

" I teli thee no, thou knave !'' 

"Ay, but pledge me your knightly word for it," continued 
Wamba, as he approached with great caution. 

" My knightly word I pledge ; only come on with thy foolish 
self." 

" Nay, then, Valour and Folly are once more boon companions," 
said the Jester, coming up frankly to the knight's side ; *' but, in 
truth, I lőve not such buífets as that you bestowed on theburly 
Friar, when his holiness roUed on the green liké a king of the nine- 
pins. And now that Folly wears the horn, let Valour rouse himself, 
and shake his mane ; for, if I mistake not, there are company in 
yonder brake that are on the look-out for us.** 

" What makes thee judge so ?'' said the Knight. 

** Because I have twice or thrice noticed the glancé of a morrion 
from amongst the green leaves. Had they been honest men, they 
had kept the path. But yonder thicket is a choice chapel for the 
Clerks of Saint Nicholas." 

'^ By my faith,'' said the Knight, closing his visor, *^ I think thou 
beest in the right on't." 

And in good time did he close it, for three arrows flew at the same 
instant from the suspected spot against his head and breast, one of 
which would have penetrated to the brain, had it not been turnéd 
aside by the steel visor. The other two were averted by the görget, 
and by the shield which hung around his neck. 

"Thanks, trusty armourer,** said the Knight. "Wamba, let us 
close with them,'' and he rode straight to the thicket. He was met 
by six or seven men-at-arms, who ran against him with their lances 
at fiill career. Three of the weapons struck against him, and spliu- 
tered with as little effect as if they had been driven against a tower 
of steeL The Black Knight's eyes seemed to flash fíre evén thio' 
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the aperture of his yÍ8or« He raised himself in Ids stiiraps with an 
air of inezpressible dignity, and exclaimed, " What means this, my 
masters l** The men made no other reply than by drawing their 
swords and attacking liim on every side, crying, " Die, tyrant !" 

" Ha ! Saint Edward I Ha I Saint George ! " said the Black Knight, 
striking down a man at every invocation ; " have we traitors here 1" 

His opponents, desperate as they were, boré back &om an arm 
which camed death in eyery blow, and it seemed as if the tenor of 
his single strength was about to gain the battle against such odds, 
when a knight in blue armour, who had hitherto kept himself 
behind the other assailants, spurred forward with his lance^ and 
taking aim, not at the rider, but at the steed, wonnded the noble 
animál mortally. 

*^ That was a felon stroke I'' exclaimed the Black Knight^ as the 
steed feli to the earth, bearing his rider along with him. 

And at this moment Wamba winded the bngle, for the whole lutd 
passed so speedily that he had not time to do so sooner. The sud- 
den sonnd made the murderers bear back once more, and Wambo, 
though 80 imperfectly weaponed, did not hesitate to rosh in and 
assist the Black Eoiight to rise. 

^^ Shame on ye, falsé cowards !'' exclaimed he in the blue hamesi^ 
who seemed to lead the assailants, " do ye fly from the empty blast 
of a hom blown by a Jester V 

Animated by his words, they attacked the Black Enight anew^ 
whose best refuge was now to place his back against an oak, and 
defend himself with his sword. The felon knight, who had taken 
another spear, watching the moment when hlB formidable antagonist 
was most closely pressed, galloped against him in hopes to nail hím 
with his lance against the tree, when his purpose was again inter- 
cepted by Wamba. The Jester, making up by agility the want <rf 
strength, and little noticed by the men-at-arms, who were busied in 
their more important object, hevered on the skirts of the fíght, and 
effectually checked the fatál career of the Blue Enight, by ham- 
stringing his horse with a stroke of his sword. Horse and man went 
to the ground ; yet the situation of the Enight of the Fetterlock 
continued very precarious, as he was pressed close by several men 
completely armed, and began to be fatigued by the violent exertions 
necessary to defend himself on so many points at nearly the same 
moment, when a grey-goose shaft suddenly stretched on the eartih 
one of the most formidable of his assailants, and a bánd of yeomen 
broke forth from the glade headed by Locksley and the jovial Fiiar, 
who, taking ready and effectual part in the fray, soon disposed of the 
ruffians, all of whom lay on the spot dead or mortally wounded. The 
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Black Enight thanked his deÜTeren with a dignity they liad- not 
obseryed in his former beanng, and hitherto had seemed rather 
that of a blunt bold soldier, tlian of a person of ezalted ránk. 

'' It concems me much," he said, '' evén before I express my íidl 
gratitnde to my ready Mends, to discoyer, if I may, who have been 
my unprovoked enemies. Open the yisor of that Blne Knight^ 
Wamba, who seems the chief of these villains.'' 

The Jester instantly made up to the leader of the assasainB, who, 
bruised by his fali, and entangled under the wounded steed, lay inca- 
pable either of flight or resistance." 

" Conie, valiant sir/' said Wamba, *' I must be yonr armonrer as 
well as your equerxy. I have dismounted yoa, and now I will nn- 
helm you." 

So saying, with no very gentle hand he undid the helmet of the 
Blne Enighty whioh, roUing to a distance on the grass, displayed to 
the Enight of the Fetterlock gnzzled locks, and a countenance he did 
not expect to have seen iinder such circiimstances. 

"Waldemar Fitzurse!" he said in astonishment ; "what conld 
ürge one of thy ránk and seeming worth to so foul an undertaking?" 

" Richárd," said the captive Enight, looking up to him, " thou 
knowest little of mankind, if thou knowest not to what ambition and 
revenge can lead every child of Adam." 

" Revenge ]" answered the Black Enight ; " I never wronged thee. 
On me thou hast nought to revenge/' 

" My daughter, Richárd, whose alliance thou didst scom — was that 
no injury to a Norman, whose blood is noble as thine own 1^ 

" Thy daughter?" replied the Black Enight ; "a proper cause of 
enmity, and followed up to a bloody issue ! Stand back, my masters, 
I would speak to him alone. And now, Waldemar Fitzurse, say me 
the truth — confess who set thee on this traitorous deed." 

" Thy father*8 son," answered Waldemar, " who, in so doing, did 
but avenge on thee thy disobedience to thy father." 

Richard's eyes sparkled with indignation, but his better nature 
overcame it. He pressed his hand against his brow, and remained an 
instant gazing on the face of the humbled báron, in whose features 
pride was contending with shame. 

*' Thou dóst not ask thy life, Waldemar,". said the Eing. 

" He that is in the lion's clutch," answered Fitzurse, *^ knows it 
were needless." 

" Take it, then, unaaked," said Richárd ; " the lion preys not on 
prostrate carcasses. Take thy life, but with this condition, that in 
three days thou shalt leave England, and go to hide thine infamy in 
thy Norman castle, and that thou wilt never mention the name of 
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Jolyi of Anjou as connected with thy felony. If thou art foand on 
EngHsh ground after the space I have allotted thee, thou diest— or 
if thou breathest aoght that can attain the honour of my hoase, by 
Saint George ! not the altar itself shall be a sanctuary. I will hang 
thee out to feed the ravens, from the very pinnacle of thine own 
castle. Let this knight have a steed, Locksley, for I see yonr yeomen 
have caught those which were numing loose, and let him depart 
nnharmed." 

" But that I judge I listen to a voice whose behests must not be 
disputed,'' answered the yeomau, " I wonld. send a shaft after the 
8kulking villáin that should spare him the labour of a long jonTney.** 

" Thou bearest an English heart, Locksley," said the Black Knight, 
" and well dóst judge thou art the more bound to obey my behest — I 
am Richárd of England \" 

At these words, pronounced in a tone of majesty suited to the high 
ránk and no less distinguished character of Coeur-de-Lion, the yeomen 
at once kneeled down before him, and at the same time tendered 
their allegiance, and implored pardon for their offences. 

** Kise, my Mends/' said Richárd, in a gracious tone, looking on 
them with a countenance in which his habitual good humour had 
abeady conquered the blaze of hasty resentment, and whose features 
retained no mark of the laté desperate conflict, excepting the flush 
arising from exertion. " Arisé," he said, " my friends ! Your mis- 
demeanours, whether in forest or field, have been atoned by the loyal 
Services you rendered my distressed subjects before the walls of Tor- 
quilstone, and the rescue you have this day aflforded to your sovereign. 
Arisé, my Hegemen, and be good subjects in fature. And thou, brave 
Locksley " 

" Call me no longer Locksley, my Liege, but know me under the 
name, which, I fear, íame hath blown too widely not to have reached 
evén your royal ears — I am Robin Hood of Sherwood Forest." f 

" King of Outlaws, and Prince of good fellows !" said the King, 
** who hath not heard a name that has been bome as far as Falestine 1 
But be assured, brave Outlaw, that no deed done in our absence, and 
in the turbulent times to which it hath given rise, shall be remem- 
béred to thy disadvantage/' 

" True, says the proverb," said Wamba, interposing his word, but 
with somé abatement of his usual petulance— 

* When the cat is away, 
The raice will play. ' '* 

t From the ballada of Robin Hood, we learn that this celebrated outlaw, whon tn 
diagtÜM, aometímea aaanmed the name of Locksley, from a villago where he was bom. 
but where situated we are not distinctly told. 
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" What, Wamba, art thou there 1*' said Richárd ; " I liave been so 
long of hearing thy voice, I thought thou hadst taken flight." 

"I take flight!" said Wamba. "When do you ever find Foíly 
Beparated from Valour? There lies the trophy of my sword, that 
good grey gelding, whom I heartily wish upou his legs again, condi- 
tíoning his master lay there houghed in his place. It is true, I gave 
a little gronnd at fírst, for a motley jacket does not brook lanceheads, 
as a Steel doublet wilL But if I fought not at sword's point, you 
will grant me that I sounded the onset." 

" And to good purpose, honest Wamba," replied the King. " Thy . 
good service shall not be forgottén." 

" Gonfiteor l Gonfiteor /" — exclaimed, in a submissive tone, a voice 
near the King^s side — " my Latin will carry me no further — but I 
confess my deadly treason, and ptay leave to have absolution before 
I am led to execution !" 

Kichard looked around, and beheld the jovial Friar on his knees, 
teliing his rosary, while his quarter-staíf, which had not been idle 
dunng the skirmish, lay on the grass beside him. His countenance 
was gathered so as he thought might best express the most profound 
contrition, his eyes being turnéd up, and the comers of his mouth 
drawn down, as Wamba expressed it, liké the tassels at the mouth of 
a purse. Yet this demure aífectation of extrémé penitence was 
whimsically bélied by a ludicrous meaning which lurked in his huge 
features, and seemed to pronounce his fear and repentance alike 
hypocritical. 

" For what art thou cast down, mad Priest ?" said Kichard ; " art 
thou afraid thy diocesan should leam how truly thou dóst sérve Our 
Lady and Saint Dunstan ? Tush, man ! fear it not ; Richárd of 
England betrays no secrets that pass over the flagon." 

" Nay, most gracious sovereign," answered the Hermit (well known 
to the curious in penny-histories of Eobin Hood by the name of 
Friar Tuck), " it is not the crosier I fear, but the sceptre. Alas ! that 
my sacrilegious fist should ever have been applied to the ear of the 
Lord^s anointed !" 

" Ha ! ha !" said Richárd, " sits the wind there ? In truth I had 
forgottén the buffet, though mine ear sung after it for a whole day. 
But if the cuff was fairly given, I will be judged by the good men 
around if it was not as well repaid — or, if thou thinkest I still owe 
thee aught, and will stand forth for another counterbuíf ^" 

" By no means," replied Friar Tuck, " I had mine own retumed, 
and with usury — may your Majesty ever pay your debts as fully !" 

" If I could do 80 with cuffs," said the King, ** my creditors should 
bave little reason to complain of an empty exche<]^uer.'' 
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"And yet/' said the Fríar, resaming liÍ8 demure hypocritical 
coTintenance, " I know not what penance I ought to perform for that 
most sacrilegious blow !" 

"Speak no more of it, brother," said the King; "after haying 
Btood 80 many coSb from Paynims and misbelievers, I weie Yoid of 
reason to quarrel with the bnfifet of a clerk so holy as he of Copman- 
hnTst Tet, mine honest Friar, I think it would be best both for the 
chnrch and thyself, that I should procure a licence to unírock thee, 
and retain thee as a yeoman of our guard, serving in care of our 
person, as fonnerly in atteudance upon the altar of Saint Dunstan." 

" My Liege," said the Friar, " I humbly crave your pardon ; and 
yon would readily grant my excuse, did you but know how the sin of 
laziness has beset me. Saint Dunstan — ^may he be gracious to ns 1 — 
stands qniet in his niche, though I should forget my oiisona in 
killing a fat buck. I stay out of my cell sometimes a night, doing I 
wot not what. Saint Dunstan never complains — a quiet master he is, 
and a peacefol as ever was made of wood. But to be a yeoman in 
attendance on my sovereign the King — the honour is great, doubt- 
less — yet, if I were but to step aside to comfort a widow in one 
comer, or to kill a deer in another, it would be, * Where is the dog 
Priest ? ' says one. * Who has seen the accursed Tuck V says another. 
* The un£rocked villáin destroys more venison than half the conntry 
besides,' says one keeper ; ' And is hunting after eveiy shy doe in the 
country !' quoth a second. In fine, good my Li^e, I pray you to 
leave me as you found me ; or, if in aught you desire to extend your 
benevolence to me, that I may be considered as the poor Clerk of 
Saint Dunstan's cell in Copmanhurst, to whom any small donation 
will be most thankfuUy acceptable." 

"I imderstand thee," said the King, **and the Holy Clerk ahall 
have a grant of vert and venison in my woods of Wamcliflfe. Mark, 
however, I will but assign thee three bucks every season ; but if that 
do not prove an apology for thy slaying thirty, I am no Chriatian 
knight nor true king." 

" Your Grace may be well assured," said the Friar, " that, with 
the grace of Saint Dunstan, I shall find the way of multiplying your 
most bounteous gift." 

" I nothing doubt it, good brother," said the King ; " and as venison 
is but dry food, our cellarer shall have orders to deliver to thee a butt 
of sack, a runlet of Malvoisie, and three hogsheads of ale of the fírst 
stnke, yearly. If that will not quench thy thirst, thou must come 
to court, and become acquainted with my butler." 

" But for Saint Dunstan V said the Friar— 

'* A cope, a stole, and an altar-cloth shalt thou alsó have,'' ocm- 
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tinned the King, croasing himsell " But we may not tum our game 
intő eamest, lest God punish xis for thinking more on our foUies than 
on Híb honoTír and worship." 

" I will answer for my Patron," said the Priest joyously. 

" Answer for thyself, Friar," said King Richárd, something stemly ; 
but immediately stretcliing out his liand to the Hermit, the latter, 
somewhat abashed, bent his knee and saluted it " Thou dóst lesa 
honour to my extended palm than to my clenched fist,'' said the 
Monarch ; ^' thou didst only kneel to the one, and to the other didst 
prostrate thyself." 

But the Fnar, afraid perhaps of again giving offence by oontinuing 
the conyersation in too jocose a style — a falsé step to be particularly 
guarded against by those who converse with monarchs — ^bowed pro- 
íoundly, and feli intő the rear. 

At the same time, two additional personages appeared on the scene. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Ali hail to the lordlings of high degree, 

Who live not more happy, though greater than we f 

Oar pastimes to see, 

Under every green tree. 
In all the gay woodland, right welcome ye be. 

MaedoneUd. 

The new-comers were Wilfred of Ivanhoe, on the Prior of Botolph's 

palfrey, and Gurth, who attended him, on the Knighfs own war- 

horse. The astonishment of Ivanhoe was beyond bounds, when he 

saw his master besprinkled with blood, and six or seven dead bodies 

lying around in the little glade in which the battle had taken place. 

Kor was he less surprised to see Richárd surrounded by so many 

sylvan attendants, the outlaws, as they seemed to be, of the forest, 

and a perilous retinue therefore for a pnnce. He hesitated whether 

to address the King as the Black Knight-errant, or in what other 

manner to demean himself towards him. Richárd saw his em- 

barrassment 

** Fear not, Wilfred," he said, " to address Richárd Plantagenet as 
himself, since thou seest him in the company of true English hearts, 
although it may be they have been urged a few steps aside by warm 
English blood." 

'* Sir Wilfred of Ivanhoe," said the gallant Outlaw, stepping for- 
wardy '' my assurances can add nothing to those of our sovereign ; yet, 
let me say somewhat proudly, that of men who have suffered much, 
he hath not truer subjects than those who now stand around him." 

" 1 oannot doubt 1^ brave man/' said Wilfred^ <' since thott art of 
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the number. But what mean these marks of death and danger? 
these slain men and the bloody armour of my Prince ?" 

" Treason hath been with us, Ivanhoe," said the King ; " bnt, 
thanks to these brave men, treason hath met its meed. But, now I 
bethink me, thou too art a traitor/' said Bichard, smiling ; ** a most 
disobedient traitor ; for were not our orders positive, that thon 
shouldst repose thyself at Saint Botolph's nntil thy woimd was healed?" 

" It is healed," said Ivanhoe ; " it is not of more consequence than 
the scratch of a bodkin. But why, oh, why, noble Prince, will you 
thus yex the hearts of your faithfol servants, and expose your life by 
lonely joumeys and rash adventures, as if it were of no more yalue 
than that of a mere knight-errant, who has no interest on earth but 
what lance and sword may procure him 1" 

'^And Bichard Plantagenet/' said the King, ''desires no more 
fame than his good lance and sword may acquire him — and Bichard 
Plantagenet is prouder of achieving an adventure, with only his good 
sword, and his good arm to speed, than if he led to battle a hőst of a 
hundred thousand armed men." 

" But your kingdom, my Liege," said Ivanhoe, " your kingdom is 
threatened with dissolution and civil war — ^your subjects menaced 
with every species of evil, if deprived of their sovereign, in somé of 
those dangers which it is your daily pleasure to incur, and from 
which you have but this moment narrowly escaped." 

^* Ho ! ho ! my kingdom and my subjects V* answered Bichard, 
impatiently ; *^ 1 teli thee. Sir Wilfred, the best of them are mo8t 
wilUng to repay my foUies in kind. For example, my very üaithfiQ 
servant, Wilfred of Ivanhoe, will not obey my positive conunands, 
and yet reads his king a homily, because he does not walk ezactly by 
his advice. Which of us has most reason to upbraid the other ? Yet 
forgive me, my faithful Wilfred. The time I have spent, and am 
yet to spend in concealment, is, as I explained to thee at Saint 
Botolph's, necessary to give my friends and faithful nobles time to 
assemble their forces, that when Bichard's retum is announced, he 
should be at the head of such a force as enemies shall tremble to face, 
and thus subdue the meditated treason, without evén unsheathing a 
sword. Estoteville and Bohun will not be strong enough to move 
forward to York for twenty-four hours. I must have news of Salia- 
bury from the south ; and of Beauchamp, in Warwickshire ; and of 
Múlton and Percy in the north. The Chancellor must make sure of 
London. Too sudden an appearance would subject me to dangeis, 
other than my lance and sword, though backed by the bow of bold 
Bobin, or the quarter-staff of Friar Tuck, and the hom of the sage 
Wamba^ may be able to rescue me from." 
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Wilfred bowed in submission, well knowing how vain it was to 
contend with the wild spirit of chivalry which so often impelled his 
master upon dangers which he might easily have avoided, or rather, 
whicli it was unpardonable in him to have sought out. The young 
knight sighed, therefore, and held his peace ; while Bichard, rejoiced 
at having silenced his counsellor, though his heart acknowledged the 
justice of the charge he had brought against him, went on in con- 
versation with Eobin Hood. " King of Outlaws," he said, " have you 
no refreshment to offer to your brother sovereign? for these dead 
knaves have found me both in exercise and appetite." 

" In troth/' replied the Outlaw, " for I scorn to lie to yonr Grace, 

OUT larder is chiefly supplied with " He stopped, and was some- 

what embarrassed. 

" With venison, I suppose V said Richárd, gaily ; " better food at 
need there can be nőne — and truly, if a king will not remain at home 
and slay his own game, methinks he should not brawl too loud if ha 
fínds it killed to his hand." 

" If your Grace, then," said Eobin, " will again honour with your 
presence one of Bobin Hood's places of rendezvous, the venison shall 
not be lacking ; and a stoup of ale, and it may be a cup of reasonably 
good wine, to reHsh it withaL" 

The Outlaw accordingly led the way, followed by the buxom Mon- 
arch, more happy, probably, in this chance meeting with Robin Hood 
and his foresters, than he would have been in again assuming his 
royal state, and presiding over a splendid circle of peers and nobles, 
Novelty in society and adventure were the zest of life to Richárd 
Coeur-de-Lion, and it had its highest relish when enhanced by 
dangers encountered and surmounted. In the lion-hearted King, 
the bnlliant but useless character of a knight of románcé was in a 
great measure realised and revived ; and the personal glory which 
he acquired by his own deeds of arms was far more dear to his 
excited imagination than that whicha course of p'olicy and wisdom 
would have spread around his govemment. Accordingly his reign 
was liké the course of a brilliant and rapid meteor, which shoots 
along the face of heaven, shedding around an unnecessary and por- 
tentous light, which is instantly swallowed up by universal darkness ; 
Ms feats of chivalry fiimishing themes for bards and minstrels, but 
affording nőne of those solid benefits to his country on which history 
loves to pause and hold up as an ezample to posterity. But in his 
prcsent company Richárd showed to the greatest imaginable advan- 
tage. He was gay, good-hiunoured, and fond of manhood in every 
ránk of life. 

Beueath a huge oak-tree the sylvan repast was hastily prepared 
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for the Sing of England, susrounded by men outiaws to his govem- 
xnent, but who now lormed bis cóuit and bis goard. As tbe flagon 
went roundy tbe rougb foresters soon lost tbeir awe for the presence 
of majesty. Tbe Bong and tbe jest were excbanged — tbe stories of 
former deeds were told witb advantage ; and at lengtb, and wbile 
boasting of tbeir Buccessful infraction of tbe lawa, no one recollected 
tbey were speaking in presence of tbeir natural guardian. Tbe 
merry king, notbing beeding bis dignity any more tban bis company, 
laugbedy quaffed, and jested among tbe joUy bánd. Tbe natural and 
rougb sense of Bobin Hood led bim to be desirous tbat the scene 
sbould be closed ere anytbing sbould occur to disturb its harmony, 
tbe more especially tbat be observed Ivanboe's brow clouded witb 
anxiety. " We are bonoured," be said to Ivanboe, apart, ** by tbe 
presence of onr gallant sovereign ; yet I would not tbat he dallied 
witb time, wbicb tbe circnmstances of bis kingdom miay render 
precious." 

" It is well and wisely spoken, brave Eobin Hood," said Wilfred 
apart ; " and know, moreover, tbat tbey wbo jest witb majesty, evén 
in its gayest mood, are but toying wiüi tbe lion's wbelp, wlüch^ on 
sligbt proyocation, uses botb fangs and claws." 

" You bave toucbed tbe very cause of my fear," said tbe Outlaw : 
** my men are rougb by practice and nature ; tbe King is hasty as 
well as good-bumoured ; nor know I bow soon cause of offence may 
arise, or bow warmly it may be received — ^it is time this revei were 
broken oSJ* 

"It must be by your management tben, gallant yeoman,** said 
Ivanboe ; ** for eacb hint I bave essayed to give bim serves only to 
induce bim to prolong it." 

** Must I so soon risk tbe pardon and favour of my sovereign l** 
said Bobin Hood, pausing for an instant ; " but by Saint Cbristo- 
pber, it sball be so. I were undeserving bis grace did I not peril it 
for bis good. Here, Scatblock, get tbee bebind yonder tbicket, and 
wind me a Norman blast on tby bugle, and witbout an instanfs 
delay, on peril of your life." 

Scatblock obeyed bis captain, and in less tban fíve minutes tbe 
revellers were startled by tbe sound of bis bom. 

" It is tbe bugle of Malvoisin,'' said tbe Miller, starting to his feet, 
and seizing bis bow. Tbe Friar dropped tbe flagon, and grasped his 
quarter-staff. Wamba stopped sbort in tbe midst of a jest^ and 
betook bimself to sword and target. Ali tbe otbers stood to their 
weapons. 

Men of tbeir precarious course of life cbange readily írom the 
banquet to tbe battle ; and, to Bicbard, tbe excbange seemed bat a 
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succeBsion to pleaaure. He aalled for hi0 helmet and the most ciim- 
brous parts of his armour, whicli he had laid adde ; and while Gorth 
^as putting them on, he laid his strict instructions on Wilfred, under 
pain of his highest displeasure, not to engage in the akirmish which 
he supposed was approaching. 

'' Thou hast fought for me an hundred times, Wil&ed — and I have 
seen it. Thou shalt this day look on, and see how Bichard will fight 
for his friend and liegeman/' 

In the meantime Eobin Hood had sent oS several of his followers 
in different directions, as if to reconnoitre the enemy ; and when he 
saw the company effectually broken up, he approached Bichard, who 
was now completely armed, and, kneeling down on one knee, craved 
pardon of his sovereign. 

*^ For what, good yeoman 1" said Bichard, somewhat impatiently. 
^' Have we not already granted thee a fali pardon for all transgres- 
sions 1 Thinkest thou our word is a feather, to be blown backward 
and forward between us 1 Thou canst not have had time to commit 
any new offence since that time V 

" Ay, but I have, though," answered the yeoman, " if it be an 
offence to deceive my pnnce for his own advantage. The bugle you 
haye heard was nőne of Malvoisin's, but blown by my direction, to 
break oS the banquet, lest it trenched upon hours of dearer import 
than to be thus dallied with." 

He then rose from his knee, földed his arms on his bosom, and in a 
manner rather respectful than submissiye awaited the answer of the 
King — ^like one who is conscious he may haye given offence, yet is 
coníident in the rectitude of his motive. The blood rushed in anger 
to the countenance of Bichard ; but it was the first transient emotion, 
and his sense of justice instantly subdued it. 

" The King of Sherwood/' he said, " grudges his venison and his 
wine-flask to the King of Kngland. It is well, bold Bobin ! — ^but, 
when you come to see me in merry London, I trust to be a less nig- 
gard hőst. Thou art right, howeyer, good fellow. Let us therefore 
to horse and away — Wilfred has been impatient this hour. Teli me, 
bold Bobin, hast thou neyer a friend in thy bánd, who, not content 
with adyising, will needs direct thy motions, and look miserable 
when thou dóst presume to act for thyself V* 

" Such a one,*' said Bobin, " is my Lieutenant, Little John, who 
is evén now absent on an expedition as far as the borders of Scot- 
land ; and I will own to your Majesty that I am sometimes dis- 
pleased by the freedom of his counsels ; but, when I think twice, I 
cannot be long angry with one who can haye no motiye for his 
anziety saye zeal for his master's seryice.'' 
2b 
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" Thou art right, good yeoman," answered Bichaírd ; " and if I had 
Ivanhoe, on the one bánd, to give grave advice, and recommend it 
by the sad gravity of bis brow, and tbee, on the t)tber, to trick me 
intő wbat tbou tbinkest my own good, I sbould have as little the 
freedom of mine own will as any king in Christendom or Heatbe- 
nesse. But come, sirs, let us merrily on to Coningabaigb, and tbink 
no more on't." 

Bobin Hood assured tbem tbat he had detacbed a party in the 
direction of the road they were to pass, wbo would not fail to dis- 
cover and apprise tbem of any secret ambnscade ; and tbat he had 
little donbt they would find the ways secure, or, if otberwise, would 
receive such timely notice of the danger as would enable tbem to fali 
back on a strong troop of arcbers, witb wbicb he bimself proposed to 
foUow on the same route. 

The wise and attentive precautions adopted for bis safety toucbed 
Ricbard's feelings, and removed any sligbt grudge wbicb be might 
retain on account of the deception the Outlaw Captain had practised 
upon him. He once more extended bis hand to Bobin Hood, assured 
bim of bis fuU pardon and future favour, as well as bis firm resoln- 
tion to restrain the tyrannical exercise of the forest rights and other 
oppressive laws, by wbicb so many English yeomen were diiven intő 
a State of rebellion. But Bicbard's good intentions towards the bold 
Outlaw were frustrated by the King's untimely death ; and the 
Charter of the Forest was extorted from the unwilling bands of King 
John when be succeeded to bis heroic brotber. As for the rest of 
Bobin Hood's career, as well as the tale of bis treacberous death, they 
are to be found in tbose black-letter garlands, once sold at the low 
and easy rate of one halfpenny, 

** Now cheaply pnrebased at their weigbt in gold." 

The OutlaVs opinion proved true ; and the King, att^nded by 
Ivanhoe, Gurtb, and Wamba, arrived, witbout any interruption, 
witbin view of the Castle of Coningsburgh, wbile the sun was yet in | 

the borizon. ! 

There are few more beautiful or striking scenes in Englaud than | 

are presented by the vicinity of tbis ancient Saxon fortress. The 
soft and gentle river Don sweeps tbrougb an ampbitbeatre, in wbicb 
cultivation is ricbly blended witb woodland, and on a mount, as- 
cending from the river, well defended by walls and ditches, rises 
tbis ancient edifice, wbicb, as its Saxon name implies, was, previous 
to the Conquest, a royal residence of the kings of England. The 
outer walls have probably been added by the Normans, but the inner 
keep bears tokén of very great antiquity. It is situated on a mount 
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at one angle of the inner court, and forms a complete circle of per- 
haps twenty-five feet in diameter. The wall is of immense thickness, 
and is propped or defended by six huge extemal buttresses, wMch 
project from the circle, and rise up against the sides of the tower as 
if to strengthen or support it. These massive buttresses are solid 
when they arise from the foundation, and a good way higher up ; 
but are hollowed out towards the top, and terminate in a sort of 
turrets communicating with the interior of the keep itself. The 
distant appearance of this huge building, with these singular accom- 
paniments, is as interesting to the lovers of the picturesque as the 
interior of the castle is to the eager antiquary, whose imagination it 
carries back to the days of the Heptarchy. A burrow in the vicinity 
of the castle is pointed out as the tömb of the memorable Hengist ; 
and various monuments, of great antiquity and curiosity, are shown 
in the neighbouring churchyard.* 

When Cceur-de-Lion and his retinue approached this rude yet 
stately building, it was not, as at present, surrounded by extemal 
fortiíications. The Saxon architect had exhausted his art in ren- 
dering the main keep defensible, and there was no other circumval- 
lation than a rude barrier of palisades. 

A huge black banner, which floated from the top of the tower, 
announced that the obsequies of the laté owner were stül in the act 
of being solemnised. It boré no emblems of the deceased's birth or 
quality, for armorial bearings were then a novelty among the Norman 
chivalry themselves, and were totally unknown to the Saxons. But 
above the gate was another banner, on which the figure of a white 
horse, rudely painted, indicated the nation and ránk of the deceased, 
by the well-known symbol of Hengist and his Saxon warriors. 

Ali around the castle was a scene of busy commotion ; for such 
funeral banquets were times of generál and profuse hospitality, 
which not only every one who could claim the most distant connec- 
tion with the deceased, but all passengers whatsoever, were invited to 
partake. The wealth and consequence of the deceased Athelstane 
occasioned this custom to be observed in the fallest extent. 

Numerous parties, therefore, were seen ascending and descending 
the hill on which the castle was situated ; and when the King and 
his attendants entered the open and unguarded gates of the extemal 
barrier, the space within presented a scene not easily reconciled with 
the cause of the assemblage. In one place cooks were toiling to 
roast huge oxen and fat sheep ; in another, hogsheads of ale were 
set abroach, to be drained at the freedom of all comers. Groups of 
every description were to be seen devouring the food and swallowing 
the liquor thus abandoned to their discretion. The naked Saxon 
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Berf was diowning tbe sense of liis half-yeai'B hirnger and thirst in 
one day of gluttony and drunkenness — ^the more pampered burgess 
and goild-brother was eating his morsel with gost, or curíously criti- 
cising the quantity of the mait and tbe skill of the brewer. Somé 
few of the poorer Norman gentry migbt alsó be seen, distingaished 
by tbeir shaven chins and short cloaks, and not less eo by tbeir 
keeping togetber, and looking with great scom on the whole 
Bolemnity, evén while condescendíng to ayail themselves of the good 
cheer which was so liberally snpplied. 

Mendicants were of conrse assembled by the score, together with 
fitrolling Boldiers retumed írom Palestine (according to their own 
acconnt at least), pedlars were displajdng their wares, travelling 
mechanics were inquiring after employment^ and wandenng palmers, 
hedge-priests, Sazon minstrels, and Welsh bards were muttering 
prayers, and extracting mistuned dirges from their harps, crowds, 
and rotes.t One sent forth the praises of Athelstane in a dolefiil 
panegync ; another, in a Sazon genealogical poem, rehearsed the 
uncouth and harsh names of his noble ancestry. Jesters and jngglers 
were not awanting, nor was the occasion of the assembly snpposed to 
render the exercise of their profession indecorous or improper. In- 
deed the ideas of the Saxons on these occasions were as natoral as 
they were rude. If sorrow was thirsty, there was drink — ^if hungry, 
there was food — ^if it sunk down upon and saddened the heart, here 
were the means snpplied of mirth, or at least of amnsement. Nor 
did the assistants scom to avail themselves of those means of con- 
Bolation, although eyery now and then, as if suddenly recoUecting 
the canse which had brought them together, the men groaned in 
nnison, while the females, of whom many were present, raised np 
their voices and shrieked for very woe. 

Such was the scene in the castle-yard at Coningsbnrgh when it 
was entered by Kichard and his followers. The seneschal or steward 
deigned not to take notice of the groups of inferior gnests who were 
perpetually entering and withdrawing, unless so far as was necessary 
to preserve order ; nevertheless he was struck by the good mién of 
the monarch and Ivanhoe, more especially as he imagined the 
features of the latter were familiar to him. Besides, the approacb 
of two knights, for such their dress bespoke them, was a rare event 
at a Saxon solemnity, and could not but be regarded as a sort of 
hononr to the deceased and his family. And in his sable dress, and 
holding in his hand his white wand of office, this important person- 

t The crowtb, or crowd, was a iq^ecieB of violin ; the zote a aort of guitar, or xmther 
hTirdy.{n^rdy, the atrings of which waie managed hy a wheel, fjrom which the instm- 
ment took ita nama. 
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age made way through tbe miscellaneous assemblage of gnests, thus 
conducting Kichard and Ivanhoe to the entrance of the tower. Gurth 
and Wamba speedily found acqnaintances in the courtyard, nor pre- 
sumed to intrude themselves any farther until their presence should 
be required. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

I found them winding of Marcello's corpse. 
And there was such a soleiiin melody, 
'Twixt doleful songs, tears, and sad elegies — 
Such as old grandames, watching by the dead, 
Are wont to ontwear the night with. 

Old Play. 

Thb mode of entering the great tower of Coningsburgh Castle is 
very peculiar, and partakes of the rude simplicity of the early times 
in which it was erected. A flight of steps, so deep and narrow as to 
be almost precipitous, leads up to a low portai in the south side of 
the tower, by which the adventnrous antiqnary may still, or at least 
could a few years since, gain access to a small stair within the thick- 
ness of the main wall of the tower, which leads up to the third story 
of the building — the two lower being dungeons or vaults, which 
neither receive air nor light, savé by a square hole in the third story, 
with which they seem to have communicated by a ladder. The 
access to the upper apartments in the tower, which consist in all of 
four stories, is given by stairs which are carried up through the ex- 
temal buttresses. 

By this difficult and complicated entrance the good King Richárd, 
followed by his faithful Ivanhoe, was ushered intő the round apart- 
ment which occupies the whole of the third story from the ground. 
Wilfred, by the difficulties of the ascent, gained time to muffle lűs 
face in his mantle, as it had been held expedient that he should not 
present himself to his father űntil the King should give him the 
signal. 

There were assembled in this apartment, around a large oaken 
table, about a dozen of the most distinguished representatives of the 
Saxon families in the adjacent counties. These were all old, or, at 
least, elderly men ; for the younger race, to the great displeasure of 
the seniors, had, liké Ivanhoe, broken down many of the barriers 
which separated for haK-a-century the Norman victors from the van- 
quished Saxons. The downcast and sorrowful looks of these vener- 
able men, their silence and their mournful posture, förmed a strong 
contrast to the levity of the revellers on the outside of the castle. 
Their grey locks and long fuU beards, together with their antique 
tunics and loose black mantles, auited well with the singular and 
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rude apartment in which they were seated, and gaye the appeaiance 
of a bánd of ancient worshippers of Woden, lecalled to life to moum 
over the decay of their national glory. 

Cedric, seated in equal ránk among his countrymen, seemed yet, by 
common consent, to act as chief of the assembly. Upon the entrance 
of Richárd (only known to hira as the valorous Knight of the Fetter- 
lock) he arose gravely, and gave him welcome by the ordinary salnta- 
tion, Waes hael, raising at the same time a goblet to his head. The 
King, no stranger to the customs of his English subjects, retumed the 
greeting with the appropriate words, Drinc hael, and partook of a cup 
which was handed to him by the sewer. The same courtesy was 
offered to Ivanhoe, who pledged his father in silence, sapplying the 
nsnal speech by an inclination of his head, lest his voice should have 
been recognised. 

When this introductory ceremony was performed, Cedric arose, 
and, extending his hand to Richárd, conducted him intő a small and 
yery rude chapel, which was excavated, as it were, out of one of the 
extemal buttresses. As there was no openlng, saving a very narrow 
loophole, the place would have been nearly quite áeiik but for two 
flambeaux or torches, which showed, by a red and smoky light, the 
arched roof and naked walls, the rude altar of dtone, and the crucifix 
of the same matériái. 

Before this altar was placed a bier, and on each side of this bier 
kneeled three priests, who told their beads and muttered their 
prayers with the greatest signs of extemal devotion. For this service 
a splendid soul-scat was paid to the convent of Saint Edmund's by the 
mother of the deceased ; and, that it nűght be fully deserved, the 
whole brethren, saving the lame Sacristan, had transferred them- 
selves to Coningsburgh, where, while six of their number were con- 
stantly on guard in the performance of divine rites by the bier of 
Athelstane, the others failed not to take their share of the refresh- 
ments and amusements which went on at the castle. In maintaining 
this pious watch and ward, the good monks were particularly careful 
not to interrupt their hymns for an instant, lest Zemebock, the 
ancient Saxon Apollyon, should lay his clutches on the departed 
Athelstane. Nor were they less careful to prevent any unhallowed 
laymen from touching the pali, which, having been that used at the 
iuneral of Saint Edmund, was liable to be desecrated, if handled by 
the profáné. If, in truth, these attentions could be of any use to the 
deceased, he had somé right to expect them at the hands of the 
brethren of Saint Edmund's, since, besides a hundred mancuses of 
gold paid down as the soul-ransom, the mother of Athelstane had 
announced her intention of endowing that foundation with the better 



port of the Unds of the deceased, in order to maintLiiii perpetual 
piayera for his eoul, and that of her departed husband. 

Richárd and Wilfred followed the Saion Cedric intő the apaitment 
of death, where, aa theb guide pointed with solenin air to the un- 
timelj bier of Athelstane, thej followed iúe example in devoutly 
croasing themselves, and mnttering a brief prajei for the weal of the 
departed áon]. 

This act of pione charity performed, Cedric again motioned them 
to follonrhim,glidingoTerthe stonefloorwithanoiseless tread ; and, 
after ascending a few stepe, opened with gt«at CAntion the dooT of a 
small oratory, whioh adjoined to the chapeL It was abont eight feet 
square, hollowed, liké the chapel itself, ont of the thickness of the 
wall ; and the loophole which enlightened it, being to the west, and 
widening consideiablj as it sloped inward, a beam of the eetting eun 




foond ítB way intő ita dnrk recess, and showed a feroale of a dignified 
mién, and whoae conntenance retained the marked remaina of majestic 
beanty. Her long mouining Tohea, and her flowing wímple of black 
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cypieflB, enbanced the whiteness of her akin, and the beauty of her 
lightrcoloured and flowing tresses, which time had ndther thinned 
nor mingled with silver. Her countenance ezpreased the deepest 
sortow that is consiatent with resignation. On the stone table before 
her stood a cmcifíz of iyoiy, beaide which waa laid a miasal, having 
ita pagea richly illaminated, and ita boards adotned with clasps of 
gold, and bossea of the aame precioua metaL 

'' Noble Edith/' aaid Cednc, affcer having atood a moment ailent, as 
if to give Richárd and Wilfred time to look npon the lady of the 
manaion, '* theaé are worthy atrangera, come to take a part in thy 
aorrowa. And thia, in eapecial, ia the valiant Ejiight who fonght so 
brayely for the deliveranoe of him for whom we thia day moum." 

** BAs bravery haa my thanka,'' retumed the lady ; ** idthongh it be 
the will of Heaven that it ahonld be displayed in vain. I thank, too, 
his courtesy, and that of his companion, which hath bronght them 
hither to behold the widow of Adeling, the mother of Athelstane, in 
her deep hour of sorrow and lamentation. To your care, kind kins- 
man, I entruat them, satisfíed that they will want no hoapitality which 
these aad walla can yet afford." 

The gueats bowed deeply to the mouming parent, and withdrew 
with thelr hoapitable gnide. 

Another winding atair conducted them to an apartment of the same 
aize with that which they had fírat entered, occupying indeed the 
atory immediately above. From thia room, ere yet the door waa 
opened, proceeded a low and melancholy atrain of vocal moaic. When 
they entered, they foond themaelvea in the preaence of abont twenty 
matróna and nuddena of diatingoiahed Saxon lineage. Fonr maidena, 
Bowena leading the choir, raised a hymn for the aoul of the deceased, 
of which we have only been able to decipher two or three atanzas : — 

Dóst nnto dtist, 

To this all innst ; 

The tenant hath retigned 

The faded form 

To waste and worm — 

Cormption chdms her kind. 

Throttgh patha unknown 
Thy Söul hath flowo, 
To seek the realms of woe, 
"Where fiery pain 
Shall pnrge the stain 
Of actions done below. 

In that sftd place, 
By Mary'a grace, 
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Bríef may thy dwelling be ! 
Till prayers and alma, 
And holy psalms, 
Shall set the captive free. 

While thia dirge was sung, in a low and melancholy tone, by the 
female choristers, the c^hers were divided intő two banda, of which 
one waa engaged in bedecking, with snch embroidery aa tbeir akill 
and taate could compaaa, a large ailken pali, deatined to cover the 
bier of Athelstane, while the othera busied themselves in aelecting, 
from baaketa of flowera placed before them, garlanda, which they 
intended for the aame moumful purpose. The behavionr of the 
maidena waa decorous, if not marked with deep affliction ; bnt now 
and then a whiaper or a amile called forth the rebuke of the aeverer 
matrons, and here and there might be seen a damael more intereated 
in endeavouring to find ont how her mouming-robe became her, than 
in the diamal ceremony for which they were preparing. Neither 
waa thia propenaity (if we mnat needa confeaa the truth) at all dimin- 
ished by the appearance of two atrange knighta, which occasioned 
aome looking up, peeping, and whispering. Eowena alone, too proud 
to be vain, paid her greeting to her deliverer with a graceful conrteay. 
Her demeanour waa aerioua, but not dejected ; and it may be doubted 
whether thoughta of Ivanhoe, and of the nncertainty of hia fate, did 
not claim aa great a ahare in her gravity aa the death of her kinsman. 

To Cedric, however, who, aa we have obaerved, waa not remarkably 
clear-sighted on auch occaaiona, the aorrow of hia ward aeemed ao 
much deeper than any of the other maidena, that he deemed it 
proper to whiaper the explanation — " She waa the affianced bride of 
the noble Athelatane." It may be doubted whether thia communica- 
tion went a far way to increaae Wilfred'a diaposition to aympathiae 
with the moumera of Coningsburgh. 

Having thua formally introduced the gueata to the different cham- 
bera in which the obaequiea of Athelatane were celebrated nnder 
different forma, Cedric conducted them intő a amall room, deatined, 
aa he informed them, for the excluaive accommodation of honourable 
^eata, whoae more alight connection with the deceaaed might render 
them unwilling to jóin thoae who were immediately affected by the 
unhappy event. He aaanred them of eyery accommodation, and was 
about to withdraw when the Black Knight took hia hand. 

'* I crave to remind you, noble Thane," he aaid, " that when we 
last partéd, you promiaed, for the aervice I had the fortune to render 
you, to grant me a boon.** 

'^ It is granted ere named, noble Knight,'' aaid Cedric ; ** yet, at 
thia aad moment ^* 
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" Of that alsó," said the Eing, " I have bethought me — ^but my time 
is brief — ^ueither does it seem to me imfít, that, when closing tbe grave 
on the noble Athelstane, we should deposit therein certain prejudices 
and hasty opinions/' 

*' Sir Knight of the Fetterlock," said Cediic, colouring, and inter- 
rupting the King in his tum, " I trust your boon r^ards yourself 
and no other ; for in that which concems the honour of my hoase, it 
is scarce fítting that a stranger should mingle." 

" Nor do I wish to mingle," said the King, mildly, " nnless in so 
far as you will admit me to have an interest. As yet yoa haye known 
me but as the Black Knight of the Fetterlock. Know me now aa 
Richárd Plantagenet." 

*^ Bichard of Anjoii ! '' exclaimed Cedric, stepping backward with 
the utmost astonishment. 

'* No, noble Cedric — Richárd of England ! — whose deepest interest 
— ^whose dearest wish, is to see her sons nnited with each other. 
And, how now, worthy Thane 1 has thou no knee for thy prince %** 

" To Norman blood," said Cedric, " it hath never bended." 

'' Reserve thine homage then," said the Monarch, ^' ontil I shall 
prove my right to it by my equal protection of Normans and 
English." 

" Prince," answered Cedric, " I have ever done justice to thy bravery 
and thy worth. Nor am I ignorant of thy claim to the crown throngh 
thy descent from Matilda, niece to Edgár Atheling, and daughter to 
Malcolm of Scotland. But Matilda, though of the royal Saxon blood, 
was not the heir to the monarchy." 

*' I will not dispute my title with thee, noble Thane," said Bichaid, 
calmly ; '^ but I will bid thee look around thee, and see where thou 
wilt fínd another to be pnt intő the scale against it." 

"And hast thou wandered hither, Prince, to teli me so?" aaid 
Cedric — "to upbraid me with the ruin of my race, ere the grayc 
has closed o'er the last scion of Saxon royalty ?" His countenanoe 
darkened as he spoke. " It was boldly — it was rashly done !" 

" Not 80, by the holy rood ! " repHed the King ; " it was done in the 
frank confídence which one brave man may repose in another, witb» 
out a shadow of danger." 

" Thou sayest well. Sir King — for King I own thou art, and will 
be, despite of my feeble opposition. I dare not take the only mode 
to preyent it, though thou hast placed the strong temptation within 
my reach !" 

" And now to my boon," said the King, " which I ask not with one 
jot the less confídence, that thou hast refused to acknowledge my 
lawful sovereignty. I require of thee, as a man of thy word, on jmmw 
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of being held faitliless, man-swom, and nidering,f to forgive and 
receive to thy patemal afiFéction the good knight, Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 
In this reconciliation thou wilt own I have an interest — the happinesa 
of my friend, and the quelling of dissension among my faitliful people." 

" And this is Wilfred !*' said Cedric, pointing to his son. 

" My father ! — my father ! '' said Ivanhoe, prostrating himself at 
Cedric's feet, " grant me thy forgiveness !" 

*' Thou hast it, my son," said Cedric, raising him up. " The son 
of Hereward knows how to keep his word, evén when it has been 
passed to a Norman. But let me see thee use the dress and costume 
of thy English ancestry — ^no short cloaks, no gay bonnets, no fantastic 
plnmage in my decent household. He that would be the son of 
Cedric must show himself of English ancestry. Thou art about to 
speak," he added stemly, " and I guess the topic. The Lady Rowena 
must complete two years' mourning, as for a betrothed husband — all 
OUT Saxon ancestors would disown us were we to treat of a new unión 
for her ere the grave of him she should have wedded — him, so much 
the most worthy of her hand by birth and ancestry — ^is yet closed. 
The ghost of Athelstane himself would burst his bloody cerements, 
and stand before us to forbid such dishonour to his memory.'' 

It seemed as if Cedric's words had raised a spectre ; for scarce had 
he uttered them ere the door flew open, and Athelstane, arrayed in 
the garments of the grave, stood before them, pale, haggard, and liké 
something arisen from the dead ! 

The eíFect of this apparition on the persona present was utterly 
appalling. Cedric started back as far as the wall of the apartment 
would permit, and, leaning againat it as one unable to support him- 
self, gazed on the figure of his friend with eyes that seemed fixed, 
and a mouth which he appeared incapable of shutting. Ivanhoe 
crossed himself, repeating prayers in Saxon, Latin, or Norman-French, 
as they occurred to his memory, while Bichard altemately said, 
Benedicite, and swore Mórt de ma vie /J 

In the meantime a horrible nőise was heard below stairs, somé 
crying, " Secure the treacherous monks !" — others, " Down with 
them intő the dungeon !" — others, " Pitch them from the highest 
battlements !" 

*' In the name of Qod !'' said Cedric, addressing what seemed the 
spectre of his 4eparted friend, ** if thou art mortal, speak ! — if a 
departed spirit, say for what cause thou dóst revisit us, or if I can 

t Infamons. 

l The resnseitation of Athelstane has been much criticised, as too violent a breach of 
probability, evén for a work of such fantastic character. It was a tour-de-/orce to which 
the aathor was compelled tohave reconrse, by the vehement entreaties of his friend and 
printer, who was inoonsolable on the Saxon being conveyed to the tömb. 
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do sngtit that can eet thf spirit at repoee. IfiTÍng or dead, noble 
Athelatane, apeok to Cediic 1" 

" I wiU," said the spectre veiy campoeedly, " when I have eoUected 
breath, and when jon ^ive me tíme. AlÍTe, midet thoa t I un as 
mach ative as he can be who has fed on btead and water for ttuee 
da^B, which seem tbrea agea. Yes, biead and water, Pather Cediic I 




B7 Heaven, and all aainta in it, better food hath not pasaed m;^ 
wearand foc three livelong daya, and bj Qod'a providence it is th^ 
I am now here to teli it," 

" Why, Boble Athektane," aaid the Black Knight, " I niyself saw 
jou Btnick down by the fierce Templar towaida the end of the atonn 
at Torqiiílstone, and as I thoi^bt, and Wamba nported, jonr aknll 
wa« cloTen throngb the teeth." 

"Ton thou^ht amias, Sir Knight," said Athelstane, "and Wamba 
lied. My teeth are in good order, and that my sapper shall presently 
find. No thanke to the Templac tboagh, whoBe Bword türaed in hia 
hnnd, ao that the blade atnick me flatlings, being averted by the 
handte of the good mace witb which I warded the blow ; had íny 
eteel-cap been on, I had not valued it a nish, and had dealt him Bach 
a coonler-bnff aa wonld hare apoilt hia retreat. But as it waii, down 
I went, Btnnned indeed, bot nnwoimded. Others, of both ndefi, wen 
beaten down and slanghtered above me, so that I nerer lecovetod my 
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senses untál I found rnyself in a coffin — an open one, by good luck — 
placed before the altar of the churcb of Saint Edmund's. I sneezed 
repeatedly — groaned — awakened, and would have arisen, when the 
Saciistan and Abbot, full of terror, came running at the nőise, Bur- 
prLsed donbtless, and no way pleased to find the man alive whose 
heirs they had proposed themselves to be. I asked for wine — they 
gave me somé, bnt it must have been highly medicated, for I slept 
yet more deeply than before, and wakened not for many hours. I 
found my arms swathed down — my feet tied so fást that mine ankles 
ache at the very remembrance — the place was utterly dark — the 
oubliette, as I suppose, of their accursed conyent, and from the close, 
stifled, damp smell, I conceive it is alsó used for a place of sepulture. 
I had strange thoughts of what had befallen me, when the door of my 
dungeon creaked, and two villáin monks entered. They would have 
persuaded me I was in purgatory, but I knew too well the pursy 
short-breathed voice of the Father Abbot. Saint Jeremy! how 
different from that tone with which he used to ask me for another 
slice of the haunch ! — ^the dog has feasted with me &om Chnstmas to 
Twelfth-night/' 

*' Have patience, noble Athelstane,'' said the King, " take breath — 
teli your story at leisure — beshrew me, but such a tale is as well worth 
listening to as a románcé." 

" Ay but, by the rood of Bromeholm, there was no románcé in the 
matter !* said Athelstane. " A barley loaf and a pitcher of water — 
that they gave me, the niggardly traitors, whom my father and I 
myself had enriched, when their best resources were the flitches of 
bacon and measures of com out of which they wheedled poor serfs 
and bondsmen in exchange for their prayers — the nest of foul un- 
grateful vipers — ^barley bread and ditch water to snch a patron as I 
had been ! I will smoke them out of their nest though I be excom- 
municated !" 

" But, in the name of Our Lady, noble Athelstane," said Oedric, 
grasping the hand of his friend, ^* how didst thou escape this immi- 
nent danger ? — did their hearts relent V 

"Did their hearts relent !" echoed Athelstane. "Do rockd melt 
with the sun 1 I should have been there still, had not somé stir in 
the convent, which I find was their procession hitherward to eat my 
funeral feast, when they well knew how and where I had been buried 
alive, summoned the swarm out of their hive. I heard them droning 
out their death-psalms, little judging they were sung in respect for 
my sóul by those who were thus famishing my body. They went, 
however, and I waited long for food — ^no wonder — the gouty Saöristan 
was evén too busy with his own provender to mind mine. At length, 
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down he came, with an unstable step and a strong flavour of wine 
and spices about his person. Good cheer had opened his heart, for 
he left me a nook of pasty and a flask of wine, instead of my former 
fare. I ate, drank, and was invi^orated ; when, to add to my good 
luck, the Sacristan, too totty to discharge his duty of tumkey fitly, 
locked the door beside the staple, so that it feli ajar. The light, the 
food, the wine, set my invention to work. The staple to which my 
chains were fixed was more rusted than I or the viUain Abbot had 
supposed. Evén irón could not remain without consuming in the 
damps of that infemal dungeon." 

"Take breath, noble Athelstane," said Richárd, "and partake of 
somé refreshment, ere you proceed with a tale so dreadfuL" 

" Partake !" quoth Athelstane ; " I have been partaking five times 
to-day — and yet a morsel of that savoury ham were not altogether 
foreign to the matter ; and I pray you, fair sir, to do me reason in a 
cup of wine." 

The guests, thongh still agape with astonishment, pledged their 
resuscitated landlord, who thus proceeded in his story : — He had 
indeed now many more auditors than those to whom it was com- 
menced, for Edith, having given certain necessary orders for arrang- 
ing matters within the Castle, had followed the dead-aliye np to the 
stranger's apartment, attended by as many oí the guests, male and 
female, as could squeeze intő the small room, while others, crowding 
the staircase, caught up an erroneous edition of the story, and trans- 
mitted it still more inaccurately to those beneath, who again sent it 
forth to the vulgar without, in a fashion totally irreconcilable to the 
reál fact. Athelstane, however, went on as follows with the history 
of Ms escape : — 

" Finding myself freed from the staple, I dragged myself up staiiR 
as well as a man loaded with shackles, and emaciated with fasting, 
might ; and after much groping about, I was at length directed, by 
the sound of a jolly roundelay, to the apartment where the worthy 
Sacristan, an it so please ye, was holding a devil's mass with a huge 
beetle-browed, broad-shouldered brother of- the grey-frock and cowl, 
who looked much more liké a thief than a clergyman. I burst in 
upon them, and the fashion of my grave-clothes, as well as the clank- 
ing of my chains, made me more resemble an inhabitant of the other 
world than of this. Both stood aghast ; but when I knocked down 
the Sacristan with my fist, the other fellow, his pot companion, 
fetched a blow at me with a huge quarter-staff/' 

" This must be our Friar Tuck, for a counf s ransom," said Richárd, 
looking at Ivanhoe. 

" He may be the deyil, an he will," said Athelstane. " Fortunately 
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he missed the aim ; and on my approaching to grapple witli him, 
took to his heels, and ran for it. I failed not to eet my own heels at 
liberty by means of the fetter-key, which hung amongst others at 
the sexton's beit ; and I had thoughts of beating out the knave's 
brains with the bunch of keys, but gratitude for the nook of pasty 
and the flask of wine which the rascal had imparted to my captivity 
came over my heart ; so, with a brace of hearty kicks, I left him on 
the floor, pouched somé baked meat, and a leathem bottle of wine, 
with which the two venerable brethren had been regaling, went to 
the stable, and found in a priváté stall mine own best palfrey, which, 
doTibtless, had been set apart for the Holy Father Abbot's particulai 
lase. Hither I came with all the speed the beast could compass — 
man and mother's son flying before me wherever I came, taking me 
for a spectre, the more especially as, to prevent my being recognised, 
I drew the corpse-hood oyer my face. I had not gained admittance 
intő my own castle had I not been supposed to be the attendant of a 
juggler, who is making the people in the castle-yard very merry, con- 
sidering they are assembled to celebrate their lord's funeral — I say 
the Bewer thought I was dressed to bear a part in the tregetour's 
mnmmery, and so I got admission, and did but disclose myself to my 
mother, and eat a hasty morsel, ere I came in quest of you, my noble 
friend." 

"And you have found me,'* said Cedric, "ready to resume our 
brave projects of honour and liberty. I teli thee, never will dawn a 
morrow so auspicious as the next, for the deliverance of the noble 
Saxon race." 

" Talk not to me of delivering any one,*' said Athelstane ; " it is 
well I am delivered myself. I am more intént on punishing that 
villáin Abbot. He shall hang on the top of this Castle of Conings- 
bui^h, in his cope and stole ; and if the stairs be too strait to admit 
his fat carcass, I will have him craned up from without." 
'' But, my son,'* said Edith, " consider his sacred office." 
" Consider my three days* fást," replied Athelstane ; " I will have 
their blood, every one of them. Front-de-Bceuf was bumt alive for 
a less matter, for he kept a good table for his prisoners, only put too 
much garlic in his last dish of póttagé. But these hypocritical, un- 
grateful slaves, so often the self-invited flatterers at my board, who 
gave me neither póttagé nor garlic, more or less, they die, by the sóul 
of Hengist !" 

" But the Popé, my noble friend,** said Cedric 

" But the devil, my noble friend,*' answered Athelstane ; " they 
die, and no more of them. Were they the best monks upon earth, 
the world would go on without them." 
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*^ For Bhame, noble Athelstane,'' said Oedric ; ** forget sach 
wretches in the career of glory whicli lies open before thee. Teli 
tliis Norman pnnoe, Itichard of Anjoii, that, lion-hearted as he is, he 
shall not hold undisputed the throne of Alfréd, while a male de- 
scendant of the Holy Confessor lives to dispute it" 

" How \" fiaid Athelstane, « is this the noble King Bichard !** 

** It is Bichard Plantagenet himself/' said Oedric ; '' yet I need not 
remind thee that, coming hither a gnest of free-will, he may neither 
be injnred nor detained prisoner— thou well knowest thy duty to 
him as his hőst" 

** Ay, by my fáith !" said Athelstane ; ** and my dnty as a subject 
besides, for I here tender him my allegiance, heart and hand." 

" My son," said Edith, " think on thy royal rights l'' 

** Think on the freedom of England, d^enerate Prince ! " said Cedria 

** Mother and friend/' said Athelstane, *' a truce to your npbiaid- 
ings — ^bread and water and a dnngeon are marvellons mortifiers of 
ambition, and I rise &om the tömb a wiser man than I descended 
intő it. One half of those vain foUies were püffed intő mine ear by 
that perfídious Abbot Wolfram, and you may now judge if he is a 
connsellor to be trusted. Since these plots were Bet in agitation, I 
haye had nothing bnt hnrried joumeys, indigestions, blows and 
bruises, impnsonments and starvation ; besides that they can only 
end in the murder of somé thousands of qniet folk. I teli you, I wiU 
be king in my own domains, and nowhere else ; and my fixát act of 
dominion shall be to hang the Abbot^ 

" And my ward Rowena," said Oedric, " I trost you intend not to 
desert her V 

''Father Oedric," fiaid Athelstane, ''be reasonable. The Lady 
Eowena cares not for me — she loves the Uttle finger of my Vina Tnftn 
Wilfred's gloye better than my whole person. There she stands to 
ayouch it. Nay, blnsh not, kinswoman, there is no shame in loving 
a courtly knight better than a conntry franklin — and do not langh 
neither, Bowena, for grave-clothes and a thin yisage are, Qod knows, 
no matter of merriment. Nay, an thou wilt needs langh, I will find 
thee a better jest. Give me thy hand, or rather lend it me, for I hat 
ask it in the way of friendship. Here, consin Wilfred x>f Ivanhoe, in 

thy favonr I renounce and abjure Hey I by Saint Dunstan, our 

cousin Wilfred hath yanished 1 Yet, nnless my eyes are still dazzled 
with the fasting I haye nndergone, I saw him stand there but evén now." 

Ali now looked ronnd and inquired for lyanhoe, but he had yan- 
ished. It was at length discoyered that a Jew had been to seek him ; 
and that, after yery brief conference, he had called for Qurth and his 
armour, and had left the castle. 
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"Fair cousin," said Athelstane to Rowena, "could I think that 
this sudden disappearance of Ivanhoe was occasioned by otlier than 
the weightiest reasons, I would myself resume " 

But he had no sooner let go her hand, on fírst observing that 
Ivanhoe had disappeared, than Rowena, who had foxmd her situation 
extremely embarrassing, had taken the fírst opportunity to escape 
from the apartment. 

" Certainly," quoth Athelstane, " women are the least to be trusted 
of all animals, monks and abbots excepted. I am an infídel, if I ex- 
pected not thanks from her, and perhaps a kiss to boot. These 
cursed grave-clothes have surely a spell on them ; every one flies 
from me. To you I tum, noble King Bichard, with the vows of 
allegiance, which, as a liege-subject " 

But King Richárd was gone alsó, and no one knew whither. At 
length it was leamed that he had hastened to the court-yard, sum- 
moned to his presence the Jew who had spoken with Ivanhoe, and 
after a moment's speech with him had called vehemently to horse, 
thrown himself upon a steed, compelled the Jew to mount another, 
and set off at a rate which, according to Wamba, rendered the old 
Jew's neck not worth a penny's pnrchase. 

" By my halidome V said Athelstane, " it is certain that Zemebock 
hath possessed himself of my castle in my absence. I return in my 
grave-clothes, a pledge restored from the very sepulchre, and every 
one I speak to vanishes as soón as they hear my voice ! But it skills 
not talking of it. Come, my Mends — such of you as are left, follow 
me to the banquet-hall, lest any more of us disappear — it is, I trust, 
as yet tolerably fumished as becomes the obsequies of an ancient 
Saxon noble ; and should we tarry any longer, who knows but the 
devil may fly off with the supper ?" 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Be Mowbray's sins so heavy in his bosom, 
That they may break his foaming courser's back. 
And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 
A caitiff recreant ! 

Richárd II. 

OuR scene now retums to the exteriőr of the Oastle, or Preceptory, 
of Templestowe, about the hour when the bloody die was to be cast 
for the Üfe or death of Rebecca. It was a scene of bustle and life, as 
if the whole vicinity had poured forth its inhabitants to a village 
wake or rural feast. But the earnest desire to look on blood and 
death is not peculiar to those dark ages, though in the gladiatorial 
exercise of single combat and generál toumey, they were habituated 
2c 
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to the )>loody epectacle of brave men falling by each otber^s hands. 
Eveu in our own days, -when morals are better understood, an exe- 
cutíon, a bmising-match, a riot, or a meeting oí ladical reformers, 
collectSy at considerable hazárd to themselves, immense <srowds of 
spectators, otherwise little interested, except to see bow matters are 
to be conducted, or wbetber the heroes of the day are, £q the heroic 
language of insorgent tailors^ " flinta" or " dunghllls.* 

The ejes, therefore, of a verj considerable mnltitude were bent 
on the gate of the Preceptory of Templestowe, with the parpoee of 
wituessing the proeesdon ; while etill greater numbers had already 
Burrounded the tilt-yard belonging to that establishment. This 
enclosore was förmed on a piece of levél ground ádjoining to the 
Preceptory, which had been levelled with care, for the exereise of 
military and chivalrons sporté. It oceupied the brow of a soft and 
gentle eminence, was carefally palisaded around, and, as the Templara 
vrillingly ihvited spectators to be witnesses of their skill in feats of 
chivalry, was amply supplied with galleries and benches for their ose. 

On tlie present occasion, a throne was erected for the Grand Master 
at the east end, surronnded with seats of distinction for the Precepton 
and Knights of the Order. Over these floated the sacred standard, 
called Le Beau-seant, which was the eni^gn, as its iiame was the batüe- 
cry of the Templars. 

At the opposite end of the lists was a pile of faggots, so arranged 
around a stake, deeply fixed in the ground, as to leave a space for the 
victim whom they were destined to consome, to enter within the &tal 
circle in order to be chainéd to the stake by the fetters which hung 
ready for the purpose. Béside this deadly apparátus stood four blaek 
slaves, whoée colour and African features, then so little known in 
England, appalled the multitude, who gazed on them as on demons 
employed about their own diabolical exercises. These men stirred 
not, excepting now and then, under the direction of one who seemed 
their chief, to shift and replace the ready fnel. They looked not on 
the multitude. In fact, they seemed insensible of their presence, and 
of everything savé the discharge of their own horrible duty. And 
when, in speech with each other, they expanded their blubber lips, 
and showed their white fangs, as if they grinned at the thoughts of 
the expected tragedy, the startled commons could scarcely help believ- 
ing that they were aetually the famüiar spirits with whom the witch 
had communed, and who, her time being out, stood ready to assist in 
her dreadful pimishment. They whispered to each other, and com- 
municated all the feats which Satan had performed during that busy 
and unhappy period, nöt failing, of course, to give the devil lafcher 
more tban his due. 
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" Have you not heard, Father Dennet," qnoth one boor to another 
advanced in years, " that the devil hath carried away bodily the great 
Saxon Thane, Athelstane of Coningsburgh V 

" Ay, but he brought him back though, by the blessing of Qod and 
Saint Dunstan." 

" How^s that ?" said a brisk yoxmg fellő w, dressed in a green cassock 
embroidered with gold, and having at his heels a stout lad bearing a 
harp upon his back, which betrayed his vocation. The minstrel 
seemed of no valgar ránk ; for, besides the splendour of his gaily 
broidered doublet, he wore around his neok a silver chain, by which 
hung the vjrest, or key, with which he tuned his harp. On his 
right arm was a silver plate, which, instead of bearing, as nsual, the 
cognisance or badge of the báron to whose family he belonged, had 
barely the word Sherwood engraved upon it. " How mean you by 
that?" said the gay minstrel, mingling in the conversation of the 
peasants ; " I came to seek one subject for my rhynie, and, by'r Lady, 
I were glad to find two." 

" It is well ayouched,'' said the elder peasant, ** that after Athel- 
stane of Coningsburgh had been dead four weeks ^" 

" That is impoBsible," said the Minstrel ; " I saw him in life at the 
Passage of Arms at Ashby-de-la-Zouch." 

"Dead, however, he was, or else translated," said the younger 
peasant ; " for I heard the monks of Saint Edmund's singing thé 
death's hymn for him ; and, moreover, there was a rich death-meal 
and dole at the Castle of Coningsburgh, as right was ; and thither 
had I gone, but for Mabel Parkins, who— " 

" Ay, dead was Athelstane," said the old man, shaking his head, 
" and the more pity it was, for the old Saxon blood " 

"But your story, my masters — ^your story," said the Minstrel, 
Bomewhat impatiently. 

"Ay, ay — construe us the story," said a burly Friar, who stood 
beside them, leaning on a pole that exhibited an appearance between 
a pilgrim's staff and a quarter-staff, and probably acted as either when 
occasion served. ** Your story," said the stalwart churchman ; " bum 
not daylight about it — we have short time to spare." 

" An please your reverence," said Dennet, " a drunken priest came 
to visit the Sacristan at Saint Edmxmd's " 

" It does not please my reverence," answered the churchman, " that 
there should be such an animál as a drunken priest, or, if there were, 
that a layman should so speak him. £e mannerly, my friend, and 
conclude the boly man only wrapt in meditation, which makes the 
head dizzy and foot unsteady, as if the stomach were fiUed with new 
wine-^I have felt it myselíl" 
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** Well, then," answered Father Dennet, " a holy brother came to 
visit the Sacristan at Saint Edmund's — a sort of hedge-priest is the 
visitor, and kills balf the deer that are stolen in the forest, who loves 
the tinkling of a pint-pot better than the sacring-bell, and deems a 
flitch of bacon worth ten of his breviary ; fpr the rest, a good fellow 
and a meny, who will flooiish a qnarter-staff, draw a bow, and dance 
a Cheshire round, with e'er a man in Yorkshire." 

*' That last part of thy speech, Dennet/' said the Minstrel, '^ has 
saved thee a rib or twain." 

" Tush, man, I fear him not," said Dennet ; ** I am somewhat old 
and stiff, but when I fought for the bell and ram at Doncaster " 

" But the story — ^the story, niy friend," again said the MinstreL 

"Why, the tale is but this — ^Athelstane of Coningsboigh was 
buried at Saint Edmund's." 

" That's a lie, and a loud one," said the Friar, " for I saw him bome 
to his own Castle of Coningsburgh/' 

" Nay, then, e'en teli the story yoursel^ my masters," said Dennet, 
tnming snlky at these repeated contradictions ; and it was with somé 
difficnlty that the boor could be prevailed on, by the request of his 
comrade and the Minstrel, to renew his tale. ''These two sober 
fdars/' said he at length, ''since this reverend man wilL needs 
have them such, had continued drinking good ale, and wine, and 
what not, for the best part of a suminer's day, when they weie 
aronsed by a deep groan and a clanking of chains, and the figore 
of the deceased Athelstane entered the apartmcnt, saying, ' Ye evil 
shepherds ! * " 

" It is fisdse," said the Friar, hastily, " he never spoke a word." 

" So ho ! Friar Tuck," said the Minstrel, drawing him apait from 
the rostics ; '* we have started a new hare, I fínd." 

" I teli thee, Allan-a-Dale," said the Hermit, " I saw Athelstane of 
Coningsbmgh as much as bodily eyes ever saw a living man. He 
had his shroud on, and all about him smelt of the sepulchre. A butt 
of sack will not wash it ont of my memory." 

" Pshaw !" answered the Minstrel ; " thou dóst but jest with me !" 

" Never believe me," said the Friar, " an I fetched noj; a knock at 
hím with my quarter-staff that would have felled an ox, and it glided 
through hLs body as it might through a pillar of smoke !" 

** By Saint Hubert,'' said the Minstrel, " but it is a wondrons tale, 
and fit to be put in metre to the ancient tune, ' Sorrow came to the 
old Friar.'" 

" Laugh, if ye list," said Friar Tuck ; *' but an ye catch me singing 
on such a theme, may the next ghost or devil carry me off with hi^ 
headlong ! No, no^I instantly förmed the purpose of '"*"^ ng at 
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somé good work, sucli as the buming of a witch, a judicial combat, 
or the liké matter of godly service, and therefore am I here." 

As they thus conversed, the heavy bell of the church of Saint 
Michael of Templestowe, a venerable building, situated in a hamlet 
at somé distance from the Preceptorj, broke short their argument. 
One by one the sulién sounds feli successively on the ear, leaving but 
Bufficient space for each to die away in distant echó ere the ear was 
again fíUed by repetition of the irón knell. These sounds, the signal 
of the approaching ceremony, chilled with awe the hearts of the 
assembled multitude, whose eyes were now tumed to the Preceptory, 
expecting the approach of the Qrand Master, the champion, and 
the criminal. 

At length the drawbridge feli, the gates opened, and a knight, 
bearing the great standard of the Order, sallied from the castle, pre- 
ceded by six trumpets, and followed by the Knights Preceptors, two 
and two, the Grand Master coming last, mounted on a stately horse, 
whose fumiture was of the simplest kind. Behind him came Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, armed cap-a-pie in bright armour, but without his 
lance, shield, and sword, which were bome by his two esquires behind 
him. His face, though partly hidden by a long plume which floated 
down from his barret-cap, boré a strong and mingled expression of 
passión, in which pride seemed to contend with irresolution. He 
looked ghastly pale, as if he had not slept for several nights, yet 
reined his pawing war-horse with the habitual ease and grace proper 
to the best lance of the Order of the Temple. His generál appearance 
was grand and commanding ; but, looking at him with attention, 
men reád that in his dark features from which they willingly with- 
drew their eyes. 

On either side rode Conrade of Mont-Fitchet and Albert de Mal- 
voisin, who acted as godfathers to the champion. They were in their 
robes of peace, the white dress of the Order. Behind them followed 
other Companions of the Temple, with a long train of esquires and 
pages elad in black, aspirants to the honour of being one day Knights 
of the Order. After these neophytes came a guard of warders on 
foot, in the same sable liyery, amidst whose partisans might be seeu 
the pale form of the accused, moving with a slow but undismayed 
step towards the scene of her fate. She was stript of all her oma- 
ments, ledt perchance there should be among them somé of those 
amulets which Satan was supposed to bestow upon his victims, to 
deprive them of the power of confession evén when under the torture. 
A coarse white dress, of the simplest form, had been substituted for 
her Orientál garments ; yet there was such an exquisite mixture of 
courage and resignation iu her look, tliat evén in this garb, and with 
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no óther ornameat than her long black tresses, each eye wept that 
looked upon her, and the most hardened bigot regretted the £ate that 
had conyerted a creature so goodly intő a vessél of wrath and a 
waged slaye of the deyil. 

A crovrd of inferíor personages belonging to the Preceptoiy fol- 
lovred the victim, all moving with the utmost order, with arms földed, 
and looks bent upon the groiind. 

This fllow procession moved up the geutle eminence, on the snmmit 
of whieh was the tilt-yard, and, entenng the lists, marched once 
around them from right to left, and when they had completed the 
circle, made a halt. There was then a momentary bustle, while the 
Grand Master and all his attendants, excepting the champion and his 
godfathers, dismounted from their horses, which were immediately 
removed out of the lists by the esquires, who were in attendance for 
that purpose. 

The unfortunate Bebecca was conducted to the black chair placed 
near the pile. On her first glancé at the terrible spot where prepára- 
tions were making for a death alike dismaying to the mind and 
painful to the body, she was observed to shudder and shut her eyes, 
praying internally doubtless, for her lips moved though no speech 
was heard. In the space of a minute she opeued her eyes, looked 
fízedly on the pile as if to familiárisé her mind with the object, and 
then slowly and naturally turnéd away heir head. 

Meanwhile the Grand Master had assumed his seat ; and when 
the chivaby of his Order was placed around and behind him, each in 
his due ranky a loud and long flourish of the trumpets announced 
that the Court were seated for judgment. Malvoisin then, acting 
as godfather of the champion, stepped forward, and laid the glove of 
the Jewess, which was the pledge of battle, at the feet of the Grand 
Master. 

"Valorous Lord and reverend Father,** said he, "here standeth 
the good Knight, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, Elnight Preceptor of the 
Order of the Temple, who, by accepting the pledge of battle which I 
now lay at your reverence's feet, hath become bound to do his devoir 
in combat this day, to maintain that this Jewish maidén, by name 
Bebecca, hath justly deserved the doom passed upon her in a Chapter 
of this most floly Order of the Temple of Zion, condemning her to 
die as a sorceress — ^here, I say, he standeth, such battle to do, knightly 
and honourable, if such be your noble and sanctifíed pleasure." 

" Hath he made oath," said the Grand Master, " that his quarrel is 
just and honourable 1 Bring forward the Crucifix and the Te igüvr." 

" Sir, and most reverend Father," answered Malvoisin readily, ** our 
brother here present hath already swom to the truth of his accosation 
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in the hand oí thé good Knight Coníade de M outrFitchet ; and 
otherwiBe he onght not to be sworii, áeeing that his adyeraary is au 
Hnbeliev^^ and maj take no oathi" 

Thi8 explanation was aAÜsSaotOTj, tb Alberf s great joy ; for the 
wily knight had íoreseen the great difionlty, or lather ^mpossibility, 
of prevaüing upon Brian de Bois-Guilbert to take such an oath 
before the assembly, and had invented this excuse to escape the 
necessit^ of hia doing 80. ' 

The Giand Master, having allowed the apology of Albert Malvoi- 
sin, commanded the herdd to stand fortia. and do his deyoir. The 
trompets. fhen again floUrifihed^ and. a herald, stepping forward^ pro- 
claimed aloud, ** Oyez^ ofei, ojeÉ. Here standeth the good Knight. 
Sir Brian de Bois-Gnilbért, ready to do battle with any. knight of 
free blood, who will sustain the qnarrel allowed and allotted to the 
Jewess Bebecca, to try by champion, in respeot of lawfol esaoine of 
her own body ; and to such champion the reteorend and valorous 
Grand Master here present allows a fair fíeld, and equal partition of 
snn and wind, and whatever else appertains to a fair combat/' The 
trompets again sonnded, and there was a dead pause of many 
minutes. 

*< No champion appeara for the appelXant,'' said the Qrand Master. 
" Go, herald, and ask.her whether she expects any one to do battle 
for her in this her oanse." The herald went to the chair in which 
Bebecca was seated, and Bois-Gnilbert snddenly tuming his horse's 
head toward that end of the lista, in spite of hints on either side 
from Malroifiin and Mont-Fitchet, was by the side of Bebecca's chair 
aa soon as thé herald* 

'* Is this regnlar, and áccording tö the láw of combttt V* said Mal- 
voisin, looking to the Grand Master. 

** Albert, de Malvoisin, it is/' answered BeauniJEmoir ; " for^ in this 
appeal to the jndgment of God, we may not prohibit parties from 
having that commnnioation with each otíier which may best tend to 
bring forth the truth of the qnarrel.". 

In the meantime the herald spoké to Bebec(» in theae terms : — 
** Damsel, the Honouiable and Beverend the Grand Master demands 
of thee if thon art prepared with a-oham^n to do battle this day in 
thy behalf, or if thon dóst yield thee aa one justly condemned to a 
deserved doom 1" 

'* Say to the Grand Master," replied Bebecca^ *' that I maintain my 
innooence, and do not yield me as justly condemned, lest I become 
goilty of mine own blood. Say to him that I ohallenge such delay 
as his forms will permit, to see if GK)d, who^e opportunity is in nian's 
extrendty, will raise me up a deliverer ; and when such uttermost 
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space is passed, may His lioly will be done l'* The herald retired to 
carry this answer to the Grand Master. 

** God forbid/' said Lucas Beaumanoir, " that Jew or Pagan should 
impeach us of injustice ! Untál the shadows be cast from the west 
to the eastward, will we wait to see if a champion ahall appear íor 
this unfortunate woman. When the day is so far passed, let her 
prepare for death." 

The herald communicated the words of the Grand Malter to 
Bebecca, who bowed her head submissively, földed her arxos, and, 
looking up towards Heaven, seemed to expect that aid írom above 
which she coold scarce promise herself from man. During this 
awfol pause, the voice of Bois-Guilbert broke npon her ear — ^it was 
but a whisper, yet it startled her more than the summons of the 
herald had appeared to do. 

" Rebecca," said the Templar, " dóst thou hear me V 

'^ I have no portion in thee, cruel, hard-hearted man," said the 
unfortunate maidén. 

" Ay, but dóst thou understand my words V said the Templar ; 
^' for the sound of my voice is frightiul in mine own ears. I scarce 
know on what ground we stand, or for what purpose they have 
brought US hither. This listed space — that chair — ^these faggots — I 
know their purpose, and yet it appears to me liké something unreal — 
the fearful picture of a yision, which appals my sense with hideons 
fántasies, but convinces not my reason." 

« My mind and senses keep touch and time," answered Rebecca, 
''and teli me alike that these faggots are destined to consume jdj 
earthly body, and open a painful but a brief passage to a better world." 

" Dreams, Rebecca — dreams," answered the Templar ; " idle 
visions, rejected by the wisdom of your own wiser Sadducees. Hear 
me, Rebecca," he said, proceeding with animation ; " a better chance 
hast thou for life and liberty than yonder knaves and dotard dream 
ol Mount thee behind me on my steed— on Zamor, the gallant 
horse that never failed his rider. I won him in single filght from the 
Soldan of Trebizond — mount, I say, behind me — ^in one short hour 
is pursuit and inquiry far behind — a new world of pleasure opens to 
thee — to me a new career of fame. Let them speak the doom which 
I despise, and erase the name of Bois-Guilbert from their list of 
monastic slaves ! I will wash out with blood whatever blot they 
may dare to cast on my scutcheon." 

" Tempter," said Rebecca, " begone 1 Not in this last extremity 
canst thou move me one hair's-breadth from my resting-place — sur- 
rounded as I am by foes, I hold thee as my worst and most deadly 
enemy — avoid thee, in the name of God I" 
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Albert Malvoisin, alarmed and impatiént at the duration of their 
conference, now advanced to intemipt it. 

" Hath the maidén acknowledged her guilt V* he demanded of 
Bois-Guilbert ; " or is she resolute in her denial 1" 

** She is indeed resolute/' said Bois-Guilbert. 

" Then," said Malvoisin, " must thou, noble brother, resume thy 
place to attend the issue. The shades are changing on the circle of 
the diai. Come, brave Bois-Guilbert — come, thou hope of our holy 
Order, and soon to be its head." 

As he spoke in this soothing tone he laid his hand on the knighf s 
bridle, as if to lead him back to his station. 

" Falsé villáin ! what meanest thou by thy hand on my rein V* 
said Sir Brian angrily. And shaking off his companion's grasp, he 
rode back to the upper end of the lists. 

" There is yet spirit in him/' said Malvoisin apart to Mont-Fitchet, 
" were it well directed — ^but, liké the Greek fire, it bums whatever 
approaches it." 

The judges had now been two hours in the lists, awaiting in vain 
the appearance of a champion. 

" And reason good," said Friar Tuck, " seeing she is a Jewess — ^and 
yet, by mine Order, it is hard that so young and beautiful a creature 
should perish without one blow being struck in her behalf ! Were 
she ten times a witch, provided she were but the least bit of a 
Christian, my quarter-staff should ring noon on the steel cap of yonder 
fierce Templar, ere he catried the matter off thus.^' 

It was, however, the generál belief that no one could or would- 
appear for a Jewess accused of sorcery ; and the knights, instigated 
by Malvoisin, whispered to each other that it was time to declare the 
pledge of Rebecca forfeited. At this instant a knight, urging his 
horse to speed, appeared on the plain advancing towards the lists. 
A huiidred voices exclaimed, *'A champion! a champion!*' And 
despite the prepossessions and prejudices of the multitude, they 
shouted unanimously as the knight rode intő the tilt-yard. The 
second glancé, however, served to destroy the hope that his timely 
arrival had excited. His horse, urged for many miles to its utmost 
speed, appeared to reel from fatigue, and the lider, however un- 
dauntedly he presented himself in the lists, either from weakness, 
weariness, or both, seemed scarce able to support himself in the saddle. 

To the summons of the herald, who demanded his ránk, his name, 
and purpose, the stranger knight answered readily and boldly, " I am 
a good knight and noble, come hither to sustain with lance and sword 
the just and lawful quarrel of this damsel, Rebecca, daughter of Isaac 
of York ; to uphold the doom pronounced against her to be falsé and 
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trutliless, and to defy Sir Biian de Bois-Onilbert, aa a trai1»or» mur- 
derer, and liar ; as I will proye in this field with mj bodj againat his, 
by the aid of Qod, of Oiir Lady, and of Monseignenr Saint Qeorge, 
the good knight." 

'' The stianger must fírst show/' fiaid Malvoisin, " that he is good 
knighti and of honouiable lineage. The Temple Bendeth not forth 
her champions against nameless men." 

" My name/' eaid the Knight, raising his heliaet, ** is better known, 
my lineage more pure, Malvoisin, than thine own. I am Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe." 

*' I will not fíght with thee at present/' eaid the Teniplar^ in a 
changed and hollow yoice. " Get thy wounds healed, piirvey thee a 
better horse, and it may be I will hold it worth my while to sconfge 
out of thee this boyish spirit of bravado." 

*' Ha ! prond Templar/' said Ivanhoe, '/ hast thou forgottén that 
twice didst thou fali before this lance 1 Bemember the lista at Aore 
— remember the Passage of Arms at Ashby — remember thy proud 
vaiint in the halls of Botherwood, and the gage of your gold chain 
against my reliqnary, that thou wouldst do battle with Wil&ed of 
Ivanhoe, and recover the hononr thou hadst lost ! By that reliquaiy, 
and the holy relic it contains, I will proclaim thee, Templar, a cowaid 
in every court in Europe — ^in every Preceptory of thine Order — unlesB 
thou do battle withont forther delay." 

BolB-Guilbert tumed his countenance iiresolutely towards Bebeoca, 
and then exclaimed, looking fíercely at Ivanhoe, '* Dog of a Saxon ! 
take thy lance, and prepare for the death thou hast drawn npon thee !" 

** Does the Grand Master allow me the combat V said lyanhoe. 

** I may not deny what thou hast challenged,'' said the Giand 
Master, " proyided the maidén accepts thee as her ehampion. Yet I 
would thou wert in better plight to do battle. An enemy of our 
Order hast thou eyer been, yet would I haye thee honoutably met with.'' 

" Thus — ^thus as I am, and not otherwise," said lyanhoe ; '* it is the 
judgment of God — ^to His keeping I commend myself. Bebeoca," 
said he, riding up to the fatál chair, '* dóst thou accept of me for thy 
ehampion ?" 

" I do," she said — " I do" — fluttered by an emotion which the fear 
of death had been unable to produce. " I do accept thee as the eham- 
pion whom Heayen hath sent me. Yet, no — no — ^thy wounds are 
uncured. Meet not that proud man — ^why shouldst thou perish alsó ?" 

£ut lyanhoe was already at his post, and had closed his yisor, and 
assumed his lance. Bois-Guilbert did the same ; and his esquiie 
remarl^ed, as he clasped his yisor, that his üeu^, whiph had, notwith- 
standing the yariety of emotions by which he had been agitated, con- 



tinued dmüig the wliole moming of an ashy palenesB, was aow 
become mddenly verj muoh flushed. 
The herald, Üten, seetng each champíon in hú place, uplifted his 




voice, repeating thiice — " FaiUi vo> dmiovrt, prmíx chevahtra '" After 
the thiid cry, he withdrew to one aide of the lieta, and again pro- 
cUimed that nőne, on peril of instant death, ehould dare, by woid, 
cry, or action, to interfere with or disturb this fair fleld of oombat 
The Grand Master, who held in hu hand the gage of battle, Bcbe«ca'B 
glove, now tfarew it intő the lista, and pronounced the fatál aignal 
worda, Laiuoi aUer. 

The tmmpeta sounded, and the knights obai^^ each other in full 
career. The wearied honé of Ivanhoe, and ita no less exhausted 
lider, went down, aa all had espected, before the weU-aimed lánca 
and vigorous steed of the Templar. Thia ÍBsae of the comhat all had 
foteseen ; hut althongh the spear of Ivanhoe did but, in camparison, 
touch the Bhield of Boís-OuUbert, that champion, to the aetonishrnent 
of all who beheld it, leeled in his aaddle, loat his Btimipa, and feli in 
the lieta. 

Ivanhoe, extricating himaelf from his &11en horee, waa BOOn oa 
foot, haatening to mend his fortone with hie Bword ; biit his antagonist 
aroae not. Wil&ed, piacin^ hia foot on his breast, and the swoid's 
point to hia throat, conuuanded liim to yield hini, oc die on the spot. 
Bois-Quilbert retumed no answei. 

'' Slay him not. Sir Knight," őried the Grand Master, " unshriven 
and unahaoWed — kill not body and sóul 1 We allow him vanquished." 

He deMended intő the lista, and conunanded them to inihaim the 
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conquered champion. His eyes were closed — ^tbe dark red flush was 
stiU on his brow. As they looked on Mm in astonishment, the eyes 
opened — ^but they were fixed and glazed. The flush passed from his 
brow, and gave way to the pallid hue of death. Unscathed by the 
lance of his enemy, he had died a victim to the violence of his own 
eontending passions. 

** This is indeed the judgment of God," said the Grand Master, 
looking upwards — " Fiat vohmtas tua !" 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

So t now 'tis ended, liké an old wife's story. 

Webster, 

Whbn the first momentd of surprise were over, Wilfred of Ivanhoe 
demanded of the Grand Master, as judge of the field^ if he had man- 
fiilly and ríghtfully done his duty in the combat 1 

''Manfully and lightfally hath it been done," said the Qrand 
Master ; *' I pronoiince the maidén free and guiltless. The amis and 
the body of the deceased knight are at the will of the victor." 

^* I will not despoil him of his weapons/' said the Knight of Ivan- 
hoe/' nor condemn his corpse to shame — he hath fought for Christen- 
dom — God's arm, no humán hand, hath this day struck him down. 
But let his obsequies be priváté, as becomes those of a man who died 
in an unjust quarrel. And for the maidén " 

He was interrupted by a clatteríng of horses' feet, advancing in snch 
numbers, and so rapidly, as to shake the groond before them; and the 
Black Knight galloped intő the lists. He was followed by a niuneTous 
bánd of men-at-arms, and several knights in complete armour. 

" I am too laté/' he said, looking around him. *' I had doomed 
Bois-Guilbert for mine own property. Ivanhoe, was this well, to take 
on thee such a venture, and thou scarce able to keep thy saddle 1" 

** Heaven, my Liege," answered Ivanhoe, " hath taken this proud 
man for its victim. He was not to be honoured in dying as yonr will 
had designed." 

" Peace be with him,** said Richárd, looking steadfastly on the 
corpse, '* if it may be so — he was a gallant knight, and has died in 
his steel hamess full knightly. But we must waste no time — Bohnn, 
do thine office !" 

A knight stepped forward from the King's attendants, and, laying 
his hand on the shoulder of Albert de Malvoisin, said, *< I arrest thee 
of high treason." 

The Grand Master had hitherto stood astonished at the appearance 
of so many warriors. He now spoke. 

'^ Who dares to arrest a Knight of the Temple of Zion, within the 
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girth of his own Preceptory, and in the presence of the Grand Master 1 
and by whose authority is this bold outrage offered 1" 

" I make the arrest," replied the Knight — " I, Henry Bohun, Eari 
of Essex, Lord High Constable of England." 

" And he airests Malvoisin,** said the King, raising his visor, " by 
the order of Eichard Plantagenet, here present. Conrade Mont- 
Fitchet, it is well for thee thou art bom no subject of mine. But for 
thee, Malvoisin, thou diest with thy brother Philip ere the world be 
a week older.'* 

'* I will resist thy doom," said the Grand Master. 

** Proud Templar," said the King, " thou canst not — look up, and 
behold the Royal Standard of England floats over thy towers instead 
of thy Temple banner ! Be wise, Beaunianoir, and make no bootless 
opposition. Thy hand is in the lion's mouth." 

" I will appeal to Home against thee," said the Grand Master, " for 
usurpation on the immunities and privileges of our Order/' 

" Be it so," said the King ; " but for thine own sake tax me not 
with usurpation now. Dissolve thy Chapter, and depart with thy* 
followers to thy next Preceptory (if thou canst find one), which has 
not been made the scene of treasonable conspiracy against the King 
of England. Or, if thou wilt, remain to share our hospitality and 
behold our justice." 

" To be a guest in the house where I should command ?" said the 
Templar ; " never ! Chaplains, raise the Psalm Quare fremuerunt 
Gentes I Knights, squires, and followers of the Holy Temple, prepare 
to follow the banner of Beau-seant F* 

The Grand Master spoke with a dignity which confronted evén 
that of England's king himself, and inspired courage intő his sur- 
prised and dismayed followers. They gathered around him liké the 
sheep around the watch-dog, when they hear the baying of the wolf. 
But they evinced not the timidity of the scared flock — there were 
dark brows of defiance, and looks which menaced the hostility they 
dared not to proffer in words. They drew together in a dark line of 
spears, from which the white cloaks of the knights were visible among 
the dusky garments of their retainers, liké the lighter-coloured edges 
of a sable cloud. The multitude, who had raised a clamorous shout 
of reprobation, paused and gazed in silence on the formidable and 
experienced body to which they had unwarily bade defiance, and 
shrunk back from their front. 

The Earl of Essex, when he beheld them pause in their assembled 
force, dashed the rowels intő his charger's sides, and galloped back- 
wards and forwards to array his followers, in opposition to a bánd so 
formidable. Bichard alone, as if he loved the danger his presence ^ 
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had provoked, rode slowly along the front of the Templars, calling 
alond, " What, sirs ! Among so many gallant knights, will nőne 
dare splinter a spear with Bichard ? Sirs of the Temple ! your 
ladies are but sun-bumed, if they are not worth the shiver of a 
broken lance !" 

"The Brethren of the Temple," said the Grand Master, riding 
forward in advance of their body, ** fight not on such idle and profáné 
qnarrel — ^and not with thee, Bichard of England, shall a Templar 
cross lance in my presence. The Popé and Princes of Europe shall 
judge our quarrel, and wjiether a Christian Pnnce has done well in 
bucklering the cause which thou hast to-day adopted. If nnassailed, 
we depart assailing no one. To thine honour we refer the armonr 
and household goods of the Order which we leave behind ns, and on 
thy conscience we lay the scandal and offence thou hast this day 
given to Christendom." 

With these words, and without waiting a reply, the Grand Master 
gave the signal of departure. Their trumpets sounded a wild march 
of an Orientál character, which förmed the usual signal for the Tem- 
plars to advance. They changed their array from a line to a column 
of march, and moved off as slowly as their horses conld step, as if to 
show it was only the will of their Grand Master, and no fear of the 
opposing and snperior force, which compelled them to withdiaw. 

" By the splendour of Our Lad/s brow !" said King Richárd, " it 
is pity of their lives that these Templars are not so trusty as they are 
disciplined and valiant" 

The multitude, liké a timid cur which waits to bark till the object 
of its challenge has tumed his back, raised a feeble shout as the rear 
of the squadron left the ground. 

During the tumult which attended the retreat of the Templars, 
Bebecca saw and heard nothing — she was locked in the arms of her 
aged father, giddy, and almost senseless, with the rapid change of 
circumstances around her. But one word from Isaac at length recalled 
her scattered feelings. 

" Let US go," he said, " my dear daughter, my recovered treasuie — 
let US go to throw ourselves at the feet of the good youth." 

"Not so/' said Bebecca, "Oh no — ^no — ^no — I must not at this 

moment dare to speak to him. Alas ! I should say more than 

No, my father, let us instantly leave this evil place." 

" But, my daughter,*' said Isaac, " to leave him who hath come 
forth liké a strong man with his spear and shield, holding his life as 
nothing, so he might redeem thy captivity ; and thou, too, the daugh- 
ter of a people strange unto him and his — ^this is service to be thank- 
lully acknowledged«" 
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" It Í8 — it is — ^most thankfully — most devoutly acknowledged," said 
Rebecca — ^* it shall be still more so, but not now. For the sake of 
thy beloved Rachel, father, grant my request — not now !" 

" Nay, but," said Isaac, insisting, " they will deem us more thank- 
less than mere dogs !" 

'* But thou seest, my dear father, tbat King Richárd is in presence, 
and that ^* 

" True, my best — my wisest Eebecca ! Let us hence — ^let us hence ! 
Money he will lack, for he has just retumed írom Palestine, and, as 
they say, from prison — and pretext for exacting it, should he need 
any, may arise out of my simple traffic with his brother John. Away, 
away, let us hence !" 

And hurrying his daughter in his tum, he conducted her from the 
lists, and by means of conveyance which he had provided, transported 
her safely to the house of the Eabbi Nathan. 

The Jewess, whose fortunes had förmed the principal interest of 
the day, having now retired unobserved, the attention of the populace 
was transferred to the Black Knight. They now fiiled the air with 
"Long life to Richárd with the Lion's heart, and down with the 
usurping Templars !" 

" Notwithstanding all this lip-loyalty," said Ivanhoe to the Earl of 
Essex, ^* it was well the King took the precaution to bring thee with 
him, noble Earl, and so many of thy trusty followers." 

The Earl smiled and shook his head. 

** (Jallant Ivanhoe,** said Essex, ** dóst thou know our Master so 
well, and yet suspect himi of taking so wise a precaution ! I was 
drawing towards York, having heard that Prinee John was making 
head there, when I met King Richárd, liké a true knight-errant, 
galloping hither to achieve in his own person this adventure of the 
Templar and the Jewess with his own single arm. I accompanied 
him with my bánd, almost maugre his oonsent.'' 

" And what news from York, brave Earl?" said Ivanhoe ; "will 
the rebels bide us there V 

" No more than December's snow ^nll bide Jul/s sun/' said the 
Earl ; ** they are dispersing ; and who should come posting to bring 
US the news but John himself !" 

" The traitor ! the ungrateful, insolent traitor ! " said Ivanhoe ; " did 
not Richárd order him intő confinement ?" 

** Oh ! he received him," answered the Earl, " as if they had met 
after a hunting party ; and, pointing to me and our men-at-arms, said, 
* Thou seest, brother, I have somé angry men with me — ^thou wert 
best go to our mother, carry her my duteous affection, and abide with 
her until men's minds are pacified.'" 
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** And this was all he said 1" inquired Ivanhoe ; " would not any 
one say that this Prince invites me to treason by his clemency V 

" Just," replied the Earl, " as the man may be said to invite death, 
who undertakes to fíght a combat, having a dangerous wound 
unhealed." 

" I forgive thee the jest, Lord Earl," said Ivanhoe; " but, remember, 
I hazarded but my own life — Eichard, the welfare oí his kingdom.'* 

" Those,** replied Essex, " who are specially careless of their own 
weKare, are seldom remarkably attentive to that of others. But let 
US haste to the castle, for Eichard meditates punishing somé oí the 
subordinate members of the conspiracy, though he has paxdoned 
their principaL" 

From the judicial investigations which followed on this occasion, 
and which are given at length in the Wardour Manuscript, it appears 
that Maurice de Bracy escaped beyond seas, and went intő the service 
of Philip of Francé ; while Philip de Malvoisin, and his brother 
Albert, the Preceptor of Templestowe, were executed, although 
Waldemar Fitzurse, the sóul of the conspiracy, escaped with banish- 
ment ; and Prince John, for whose behoof it was undertaken, was 
not evén censured by his good-natured brother. No one, however, 
pitied the fate of the two Malvoisins, who only suffered the death 
which they had both well deserved, by many acts of falsehood, 
cruelty, and oppression. 

Briefly after the judicial combat, Cedric the Saxon was sumnioned 
to the court of Richárd, which for the purpose of quieting the coiinties 
that had been disturbed by the ambition of his brother was then 
held at York. Cedric tushed and pshawed more than once at the 
message — ^but he refused not obedience. In fact, the retum of 
Richárd had quenched every hope that he had entertained of re- 
storing a Saxon dynasty in England ; for, whatever head the Sazons 
might have made in the event of a civil war, it was plain that 
nothing could be done under the undisputed dominion of Richárd, 
popular as he was by his personal good qualities and militcuy fame, 
although his administration was wilfully careless, now too indulgent, 
and now allied to despotism. 

But, moreover, it could not escape evén Cedric's reluctant observa- 
tion, that his project for an absolute unión among the Saxons, by the 
marriage of Rowena and Athelstane, was now completely at an end, 
by the mutual dissent of both parties concemed. This was, indeed, 
an event which, in his ardour for the Saxon cause, he could not have 
anticipated ; and evén when the disinclination of both was broadly 
and plainly maniíested, he could scarce bring himself to believe that 
two Saxons of royal descent should scruple, on personal grounds, at 
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an ailiance so necessary for the public weal of the nation. But it 
was not the less certaín : Rowena had always expressed her rqjug- 
nance to Athelstane, and now Athelstane was no less plain and 
positive in proclaiming his resolution never to pursue his acldresses 
to the Lady Rowena. Evén the natural obstinacy of Cedric sunk 
beneath these obstacles, where he, remaining on the point of junction, 
had the task of dragging a reluctant pair up to it, one with each 
hand. He made, however, a last vigorous attack on Athelstane, and 
he found that resnscitated sprout of Saxou royalty engaged, liké 
country squires of our own day, in a furious war with the clergy. 

It seems that, after all his deadly menaces against the Abbot of 
Saint Edmund's, Athelstane's spirit of revenge, what between the 
natural indolent kindness of his own disposition, what through the 
prayers of his mother Edith, attached, liké most ladies (of the perlőd), 
to the clerical order, had terminated in his keeping the Abbot and 
his monks in the dungeons of Coningsburgh for three days on a 
meagre diet. For this atrocity the Abbot menaced him with excom- 
munication, and made out a dreadful list of complaints in the bowels 
and fitomach, suffered by himself and his monks in consequence of 
the tyrannical and unjust imprisonment they had sustained. With 
this controversy, and with the means he had adopted to counteract 
this clerical persecution, Cedric found the mind of his friend Athel- 
stane so fully occupied, that it had no room for another idea. And 
when Bowena's name was mentioned, the noble Athelstane prayed 
leave to quaff a full goblet to her health, and that she might soon be 
the bride of his kinsman Wilfred. It was a desperate case, therefore. 
There was obviously no more to be made of Athelstane; ór, as 
Wamba expressed it, in a phrase which has descended from Saxon 
times to ours, he was a cock that would not fíght. 

There remained betwixt Cedric and the determination which the 
lovers desired to come to, only two obstacles — his own obstinacy, and 
his dislike of the Norman dynasty. The former feeling gradually 
gave way before the endearments of his ward, and the pride which 
he could not help nourishing in the fame of his son. Besides, he 
was not insensible to the honour of allying his own line to that of 
Alfréd, when the superior claims of the descendants of Edward the 
Confessor were abandoned for ever. Cedric's aversion to the Nor- 
man race of kings was also much undermined — fírst, by consideration 
of the impossibility of ridding England of the new dynasty, a feeling 
which goes far to create loyalty in the subject to the king de facto ; 
and, secondly, by the personal attention of King Bichard, who de- 
lighted in the blunt humour of Cedric, and, to use the language of 
the Wardour Manuscript, so dealt with the noble Saxon, that, ere he 
2d 
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had been a guest at court for seven days, he had given his consent to 
the mairiage of his ward Bowena and his son Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 

The nuptials of our hero, thus formally approved by his father, 
were celebrated in the most august of temples, the noble Minster of 
York. The King himself attended, and from the countenance which 
he afforded on this and other occasions to the distressed and hitheito 
degraded Saxons, gave them a safer and more certain prospect of 
attaining their jóst rights^ than they conld reasonably hope from the 
precanous chance of a civil war. The chnrch gave her fuU solem- 
nities, graced with all the splendour which she of Bome knowa how 
to apply with such bnlliant effect. 

Gnrth, gallantly appareUed, attended as esquire upon his yoong 
master whom he had served so faithfully, and the magnanimouB 
Wamba, decorated with a new cap and a most gorgeons set of silver 
bclls. Sharers of Wil&ed's dangers and adversity, they remained, as 
they had a right to éxpect, the partakers of his more prosperous career. 

But besides this domestic retinue, these distinguished nuptials 
were celebrated by the attendance of the high-bom Normans, as well 
as Saxons, joined with the nniversal jnbilee of the lower orders, thai 
marked the marriage of two individuals as a pledge of the fatnre 
peace and harmony betwizt two races, which, since that peried, have 
been so completely mingled, that the distinction has become wholly 
invisible. Oedric Uved to see this unión approximate towards its 
completion ; for as the two nations mized in sodety and förmed in- 
termarriages with each other, the Normans abated their scom, and 
the Saxons were refined from their rnsticity. But it was not watii 
the reign of Edward the Third that the mixed language, now tenned 
English, was spoken at the court of London, and that the hostile dis- 
linction of Norman and Saxon seems entirely to have disappeared. 

It was upon the second moming affcer this happy bridal that the 
Lady Bowena was made acquainted by her handmaid Elgitha that a 
damsel desired admission to her presence, and solicited that their 
parley might be without witness. Bowena wondered, hesitated, 
became curious, and ended by commanding the damsel to be ad- 
niitted, and her attendants to withdraw. 

She entered — a noble and commanding fígure, the long white yeil, 
in which she was shrouded, overshadowing rather than concealing 
the elegance and majesty of her shape. Her demeanour was that'of 
respect, unmingled by the least shade either of fear, or of a wish to 
propitiate favour. Bowena was ever ready to acknowledge the 
claims, and attend to the feelings of others. She arose, and would 
have conducted her lovely visitor to a seat ; but the stranger looked 
at Elgitha, and again intimated a wish to discourse with the Lady 
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Kowcna alone. Elgitha had no Booner retired with unwilling steps, 
than, to the surprise of the Lady of Ivanhoe, her fair yiflitant kneeled 
on one knee, presaed her hands to her forehead, and bending her 
head to the ground, in spite of Bowena's reeistance, kissed the em- 
broidered hem of her tunic 

" What means this, lady V* said the surprised bride ; " or why do 
you offer me a deference so iinusual V\ 

" Becauae to yon, Lady of Ivanhoe " said Bebecca, rísing up and 
resunüng the usual quiet dignity of her manner, " I may lawfuUy, 
and withont rebuke, pay the debt of gratitude which I owe to Wil- 
fred of Ivanhoe. I am — forgive the boldnesa which has offered to 
you the homage of my country — I am the unhappy Jewess, for whom 
your hufiband hazarded his life against such fearfol odds in the tilt- 
yard of Templestowe." 

" Damsel," said Bowena, " Wilfred of Ivanhoe on that day ren- 
dered back but in slight measnre your unceasing charity towards 
him in hb wonnds and misfortunes, Speak ! is there aught remains 
in wliich he or I can sérve thee 1" 

'^Nothing,'' said Rebecca, cahnly, ''unless you will transmit to 
hiTTi my grateful ÜBurewell.'' 

'* You leave England, then?" said Bowena, scarce recovering the 
surprise pf this eztraordinary visít 

'* I leave it, lady, ere this moon again changes. My father hath a 
brother high in favour with Mahommed Boabdil, King of Qrenada — 
thither we go, seeure of peaoe and protection, for the payment of 
suoh ransom as the Moslem ezact from our people." 

*'And are you not then as weil protected in Englandi" said 
Bowena. " My husband has favour with the King — ^the King him- 
self is just and generous." 

" Lady " said Bebecca, ** I doubt it not— -but the people of Bngland 
are a fíerce lace, quarrelling ever with their neighbours or among 
themselves, and ready to plunge the sword intő the bowels of each 
other. Such is no safe abode for the children of my people. Eph- 
raim is an heartless doye — Issachar an over-laboured drudge, which 
stoops between two burdens. Not in a land of war and blood, sur- 
rounded by hostiie neighbours, and distracted by internál factions, 
can Israel hope to rest during her wanderings." 

•" But you, maidén/' said Bowena — " you surely can have nothing 
to fear. She who nursed the sick-bed of Ivanhoe/' she continue(^ 
rising with enthusiasm — " she can have nothing to fear in England, 
where Saxon and Norman will contend who shall most do her honour." 

** Thy speech is fair, lady/' said Rebecca, " and thy purpose fairer; 
but it may not be — ^there is a gulf betwixt us. Our breeding, our 
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faith, alike forbid either to pass over it. Farewell — ^yet, ere I go, 
indulge me one request The brídal veil hangs over thy face ; deigu 
to raise it, and let me see the features of whích fame speaks 80 highlj.* 

** Tliey are scarce worthy of being looked upon," said Bowena ; 
" but, expecting the same írom my visitant, I remove the veiL" 

She took it oíf accordingly ; and, partly &om the consciousneM of 
beauty, partly írom bashfiünes^, ehe blushed so intensely, that cheol^ 
brow, neck, and bosom were safPased with cnmson. Bebecca bliulied 
alsó, but it was a momentary feeling, and, mastered by hig^btt 
emotions, passed slowly from her features liké the crimson elofudy 
which changes colour when the sun sinks beneath the hoiizon. 

" Lady,'' she said, *' the countenance you have deigned to ahow m 
will long dwell in my remembrance. There reigns in it gentLeoDMi 
and goodness ; and if a tinge of the wodd's príde or yanities onj 
mix with an expression so lovely, how should we chide that whlek 
is of earth for bearing somé colour of its originál 1 Long, long will 
I remember your features, and bless Qod that I leave vaj nMtb 
deliverer united with ** 

She stopped short — her eyes fílled with tears. She hastily wiptd 
them, and answered to the anxious inquiries of Rowena — ** I am wíl^ 
lady — well. But my heart swells when I think of Toiqnilstone aai 
the lists of Templestowe. FareweLL One, the most trifling part d 
my duty, remains undischarged. Accept this casket — startle nol afc 
its contents." 

Rowena opened the small silver-chased casket, and perceiyed a 
carcanet, or necklace, with ear-jewels, of diamonds, which 
obviously of immense value. 

** It is impossible,'' she said, tendering back the casket. I 
accept a gift of such consequence" 

" Yet keep it, lady," retumed Bebecca. You have power, 
command, influence; we have wealth, the source both of onr atzonglk 
and weakness ; the Talue of these toys, ten times multiplied, woald 
not influence half so much as your slightest wish. To yoo, thereioi% 
the gift is of little value, and to me, what I part with le niach Ib&l 
Let me not think you deem so wretchedly iU of my nation as your 
commons believe. Think ye that I prize these sparkling 
of stone above my liberty, or that my father values ti^em in 
parison to the honour of his only child 1 Accept them, lady — ^to 
they are valueless. I will never wear jewels more." 

"You are then unhappy !" said Eowena, struck with the 
in which Eebecca uttered the last words. " Oh, remain with 
counsel of holy men will wean you from your erring law, and I will 
be a sister to you." 
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" No, lady," answered Rebecca, the same calm melancholy reigning 
in her soft voice and beautiful features — " that may not be. I may 
not cbange tbe fáitb of my fatbeis liké a garment nnsuited to the 
climate in whicb I seek to dwell, and unhappy, lady, I wiU not be. 
He to whom I dedicate my future life will be my comforter, if I do 
His will.'' 

" Have you then convents, to one of whicb you mean to rétire 1" 
asked Bowena. 

" No, lady,*' said the Jewess ; " but among our people, since the 
time of Ábrahám downwards, have been women who have devoted 
their thoughts to Heaven, and their actions to works of kindness to 
men, tending the sick, feeding the hungry, and relieving the dis- 
tressed. Among these will Rebecca be numbered. Say this to thy 
lord shonld he chance to inquire after the fate of her whose life he 
saved." 

There was an involuntary tremor in Bebecca's voice, and a tender- 
ness of accent, which perhaps betrayed more than she would wülingly 
have expressed. She hastened to bid Rowena adieu. 

" Farewell," she said. " May He who made both Jew ani Ohristian 
shower down on you His choicest blessings ! The bark that wafts 
US hence will be under weigh ere we can reach the port." 

She güded from the apartment, leaving Kowena surprised a8 if a 
vision had passed before her. The fair Saxon related the singular 
conference to her husband, on whose mind it made a deep impression. 
He lived long and happily with Bowena, for they were attached to 
each other by the bonds of early affection, and they loved each other 
the more from the recoUection of the obstacles which had impeded 
their unión. Yet it would be inquiring too curiously to ask whether 
the recoUection of Bebecca's beauty and magnanimity did not recur 
to his mind more frequently than the fair descendant of Alfréd might 
altogether have approved. 

Ivanhoe distinguished himself in the service of Bichard, and was 
graced with further marks of the royal favour. He might have 
risen still higher but for the premature death of the heroic Coeur-de- 
Lion before the Castle of Chaluz, near Limoges. With the life of a 
generous, but rash and romantic monarch, perished all the projects 
which his ambition and his generosity had förmed ; to whom may 
be applied, with a slight alteration, the lines composed by Johnson 
for Charles of Sweden— 

His fate was destined to a foreign strand, 
A petty fortress and an ** humble " hand ; 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a morál or adom a talb. 
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* P. 28. — A most sensible grievance of those aggrieved times were the 
Forest Laws. These oppressive enactments were the produce of the Nor- 
man Conquest, for the Saxon laws of the chase were mild and humane ; 
while those of William, enthusiastically attached to the exercise and its 
rights, were to the last degree tyrannical. The formation of the New 
Forest bears eyidence to his passión for hnnting, where he rednced many a 
happy yillage to the condition of that one commemoratcd by my friend, 
Mr. William Stewart Rose: 

" Amongst the ruins of the church 
The midnight raven found a perch, 

A ineluicholy place ; 
The ruthless Ck)nqaeror caat down, 
Woe worth the deed, that little town, 
To lengthen out his chase." 

The disabling dogs, which might be necessary for keeping flocks and 
herds from nmning at the deer, was called laiving, and was in generál ose. 
The Charter of the Forest, designed to lessen those evils, declares that 
inquisition, or view, for lawing dogs, shall be made eveiy third year, and 
shall be then done by the yiew and testimony of lawful men, not other- 
wise; and they whose dogs shall be then found unlawed, shall give tiiree 
shülings for mercy, and for the future no man's ox shall be taken for 
lawing. Such lawing alsó shall be done by the assize commonly used, 
and which is, that three claws shall be cut oíf without the ball of the right 
foot. See on this subject the Historical Essay on the Magna Charta of 
Eing John (a most beautiful volume), by Kichard Thomson. 

* P. 27. — The severe accuracy of somé critics has objected to the com- 
plexion of the slaves of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, as being tolally out of 
costume and propriety. I remember the same objection being made to a 
set of sable functionaries whom my iricnd, Mat Lewis, introduced as the 
guards and mischief-doing satellites of the wicked Báron, in his Castle 
Spectre. Mat treated the objection with great contempt, ánd averred, in 
reply, that he made the slaves blnck in order to obtain a striking effect of 
contrast, and that, could he have derired a similar advantage from making 
his heroiné blue, blue she shoiüd have been. 

I do not pretend to plead the immimities of my order so highly as this ; 
but neither will I allow that the author of a modem antique románcé is 
obliged to confíne himself to the introduction of those manners only which 
can be proved to have absolutely existed in the times he is depicting, so 
that he restrain himself to such as are plausible and natural, and contain 
no obvious anachronism. In this point of view, what can be more natui"al 
than that the Templars, who, we know, copied closely the luxuries of the 
Asiatic wariiors with whom they fought, should use the service of the 
enslaved Africans, whom the fate of war transferred to new masters ? I 
am sure, if there are no precise proofs of their having done so, there is 
nothing, on the other hand, that can entitle us positively to coiiclude 
that they never did. Besides, there is an instance in románcé. 
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John of Kampayne, an excellent juggler and minstrel, nndertook to 
éffect the escape of Andnlf de Bracy, by presenting himself in disgníse at 
the court of tne kin^, where he was confíned. For this purpose, **he 
stained his hair and his whole body entirely as black as jet, so that nothing 
was white but his teeth, and succeeded in imposing himself on the king 
as an Ethiopian minstreí. He effected, by stratagem, the escape of the 
prisoner. Negroes, therefore, must have been known in England in the 
dark ages.+ 

* P. 52. — There was no langnage which the Normans more formaUy 
separated from that of common liíe than the terms of the chase. The 
objects of their pnrsnit^ whether bird or animál, changed their name each 
year, and there were a hundred conventional terms, to be ignorant of which 
was to be withont one of the distinguishing marks of a gentleman. The 
reader may consult Dame Juliana Berner's book on the subject. The origin 
of this science was imputed to the celebrated Sir Tristrem, famons for his 
tragic intrigue with the beautiful Ysolte. As the Normans reserved the 
amusement of hunting strictly to themselves, the terms of this formai 
jargon were all taken from the French language. 

* P. 166. — The realm of Francé, it is well known, was divided betwixt 
the Norman and Teutonic race, who spoke the language in which the word 
Yes is pronounced out, and the inhabitants of the Southern regions, whose 
speech, bearíng somé affinity to the Italian, pronounced the same word oc. 
The poets of the former race were called Minstrels, and their poems Lays; 
those of the latter were termed TrotdHicUnirSf and their compositions called 
sirvenúeSf and other names. Richárd, a professed admirer of the joyous 
science in all its branches, could imitate either the minstreí or troubadonr. 
It is less likely that he should have been able to compose or sing an 
English báliad ; yet so much do we wish to assimilate Him of the Lion 
Heart to the bánd of warriors whom he led, that the anachronism, if there 
be one, may readily be forgiven. 

* P. 1 85. — ^A great topographical blunder occurred here in former editions. 
The bloody battle alluded to in the text, fought and won by King Harold 
over his brother, the rebellious Tosti, and an auxiliary force of Danes or 
Norsemen, was said, in the text and a corresponding note, to hare taken 
place at Stamford, in Leicestershire, and upon the river Welland. This 
is a mistake intő which the author has been led by trusting to his memoiy, 
and so confounding two places of the same name. The Stamford, Stfang- 
ford, or Staneford, at which the battle really was fought, is a ford upon 
the river Derwent, at the distance of about seven miles from York, and 
situatcd in that large and opulent county. A long wooden bridge over 
the Derwent, the site of which, with one remaining buttress, is still shown 
to the curious traveller, was furiously contested. One Norwegian long 
defended it by his single arm, and was at length pierced with a spear 
thrust through the planks of the bridge from a boát beneath. 

The neighbourhood of Stamford, on the Derwent, contains somé memo- 
ríals of the battle. Horse-^oes, swords, and the heads of halberds, or 
bilis, are often found there ; one place is called the " Danes' well," another 
the ** Battle flats." From a tradition that the weapon with which the 
Norwegian champion was slain resembled a pear, or, as others say, that 
the trough or boát in which the soldier íloated under the bridge to strike 
the blow had such a shape, the country people usually begin a great 
markét, which is held at Stamford, with an entertainment called the 
Pear-pie feast, which, tűTter all, may be a corruption of the Spear-pie 

t Dissertatlon on Romanoe and Minstrelsy, prefixed to Ritson's Ancidnt Metrical 
Roinaiices, p clxxxviL 
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feast. For more partícnlars, Drake's History of York may be reierred 
to. The author's mistake was pointed out to him, in the most obiiging 
manner, by Róbert Beit, £sq., of Bossal House. The battle was fonght 
in 1066. 

* P. 191. — This horrid species of torture may remind the reader of that 
to which the Spaniards su^ected Goatimozin, in order to extort a discoveiy 
of his concealed wealth. But, in faet, an instance of similar barbarity Ib to 
be fonnd nearer home, and occurs in the annals of Queen Mary's time, con- 
taining so many other examples of atrocity. Every reader must recollect 
that after the fali of the Oathollc Church, and the Presbyterian Chnrch 
Grovernment had been established by law, the ránk, and especially the 
wealth, of the Bishops, Abbots, Priors, and so forth, were no longer vésted 
in ecclesiastics, but m lay impropriators of the chnrch revenues, or, as the 
Scottish lawyers called them, tittUars of the temporalities of the benefice, 
thoagh having no claim to the spiritual character of their predecessors in 
Office. 

Of these laymen, who were thos invested with ecclesiastical revennes, 
somé were men of high birth and ránk, liké the famous Lord James 
Stewart, the Prior of St. Andrews, who did not fail to keep for tbeir own 
nse the rents, lands, and revennes of the Chnrch. But if, on the other 
hand, the titulars were men of inferior importance, who had been inducted 
intő the office by the interest of somé powerful person, it was generally 
understood that the new abbot should erant for his patron's benefít such 
leases and conveyances of the chnrch lands and tithes as might afford 
their protector the lion's share of the booty. This was the origin of those 
who were wittily termed Tulchanf Bishops, being a sort of imaginary 
prelate, whose image was set up to enable his patron and principal to 
plunder the benefice nnder his name. 

There were other cases, however, in which men who had got grants 
of these secularised benefíces were desirous of retaining them for their own 
nse, without having the influence sufficient to estabUsh their purpose, 
and these became frequently unable to protect themselves, however un- 
willing to submit to the exactions of the feudal tyrant of the district. 

Bannatyne, secretary to John Enox, recounts a singular coorse of 
oppression practised on one of those titular abbots by the Earl of Cassilis 
in Ayrshire, whose extent of feudal influence was so wide that he was 
nsually termed the King of Carrick. We give the fact as it occurs in 
Bannatyne's Journal, only premising that the joumalist held his master's 
opinions, both with respect to the Earl of Cassilis, as an opposer of the 
king's party, and as being a detester of the practice of granting chnrch 
revenues to titulars, instead of their being devoted to pious uses, such as 
the support of the clergy, eipense of schoofs, and the relief of the national 
poor. He mingles in the narrative, therefore, a well-deserved feeling of 
execration against the tyrant who employed the torture, with a tone of 
ridicule towards the patient, as if, after all, it had not heen ill-bestowed 
on such an equivocal and amphibious character as a titular abbot. He 
entitles his narrative, 

'< The Eabl of Cassilis' Tyranny against a quiok {i,e,, liying) man. 

'' Master AUan Stewart, friend to Captain James Stewart of Cardoniuű, 
by means of the Queen's corrupted court, obtained the abbey of Croat- 

t A TvJchan is a calfs skin stuffed, and placed before a cow who has lost it« calf, to 
induce the animál to pait with her milk. The resemblance betwecn 8a<^ a Talchan 
and a Bishop named to transmit the temporaUties of a beneüce to somepowerfhl patraa 
is easily nnaerstood. 
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raguéi. The said Earl, thinkiiig himself greater than any king in those 
quarters, determined to have that whole benefíce (as he hath divers others) 
to pay at his pleasure ; and because he could not find sic security as his 
insatiable appetite reanired, this shift was devised: The said Mr. AUan, 
being in company with the Laird of Bargany (alsó a Kennedy), was, by 
the £arl and his Mends^ enticed to leave the safeguard which he had with 
the Laird, and come to make good cheer with the said Earh The sim- 
plicity of the imprudent man was snddenly abused, and so he passed his 
time vdth them certain days, which he did in Maybole with Thomas 
Eennedie, uncle to the said £arl ; after which the said Mr. Allan passed, 
with qniet company, to visit the place and bounds of Crossraguel [Ms 
abbacy], of which the said £arl, being surely advertised, determined to 
put in pi*actice the tyranny which long before he had conceived. And so, 
as king of the country, apprehended the said Mr. Allan, and carried him 
to the house of Dennre, where for a season he was honourably treated (gif 
a prísoner can think any entertainment pleasing) ; but after that certain 
days were spent, and that the Earl could not obtain the feus of Crossraguel 
according to his awin appetite, he determined toprove gif a collation could 
work that which neither dinner nor supper could do for a long time. And 
so the said Mr. Allan was carried to a secret chamber : with him passed 
the honourable Earl, his worshipfol brother, and such as were appointed 
to be servants at that banquet. In the chamber there was a grit irón 
chimlay, under it a fíre ; other ^t provisions was not seen. The fírst 
course was — * My Lord Abbot * (said the Earl), * it will please you confess 
here, that with your own consent you remain in my company, because ye 
durst not commit yourself to the hands of others.' The Abbot answered, 
' Would you, my lord, that I shonld make a maüifest lie for your pleasure ? 
The truth is, my lord, it is against my will that I am here ; neither yet 
have I any pleasure in your company.' *But ye shall remain with me, 
nevertheless, at this time,' said the Earl. * I am not able to resist your 
MÓll and pleasure,' said the Abbot, in this place.' * Ye must then obey 
me,' said the Earl — and with that were presented unto him certain letters 
to subscribe, amongst which there was a üve years' tack, and a nineteen 
years' tack, and a charter of feu of all the lands of Crossraguel, with all 
the clauses necessary for the Earl to hasten him to hell. For gif adultery, 
sacrilege, oppression, barbarous cruelty, and theft heaped upon theft, 
deserve hell, the great King of Carrick can no more escape hell for ever, 
than the imprudent Abbot escaped the fíre for a season as foUows. 

** After that the Earl spied repugnance, and saw that he could not come 
to his purpose by fair means, ne commanded his cooks to prepare the 
banquet ; and so fírst they flayed the sheep, that is, they took off the 
Abbot's clothes evén to his skin, and next they bound him to the chimney 
— his legs to the one end, and his arms to the other ; and so they began to 
beet [i.e., feed] the fíre sometimes to his buttocks, sometimes to his legs, 
sométimes to his shoulders and arms ; and that the roast might not bum, 
but that it might rest in soppe, they spared not flalubing with oil (basting 
as a cook bastes roasted meat) ; Lord, look thou to sic cruelty 1 And that 
the crying of the miserable man should not be heard, they closed his 
mouth that the voice might be stopped. It may be suspected that somé 
partisan of the King's [Damley's] murder was there. In that torment they 
held the poor man, till that oiten he cried for God's sake to despatch him ; 
for he had as meikle gold in his awin purse as would buy. powder enough 
to short^ his pain. The famous King of Carrick and his cooks perceiving 
the roast to be enough, commanded it to be tané fra the fíre, and the Ean 
himself began the grace in this manner : — * JBenedicüe, Jestts Maria, yon 
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are tlie most olNttinate man that ever I saw ; gif I had known ihat ye had 
been so stubborn, I woald not for a thonsand crowns have handled you so ; 
I never did so to man before yotu' And yet he retumed to the same 
practice within two davs, and ceased not till that he obtained his foremost 
purposd, that is, that he had got all his pieces subscry vit alsweill as ane 
half-roasted hand could do it. The £arl thinking himself snre enough so 
long as he had the half-roasted Abbot in his awin keeping, and yet being 
ashamed of his presenoe by reason of his former cruelty, left the place of 
Denure in the luuids of certain of his servants, and the lúdf-roasted Abbot 
to be kept there as prisoner. The Laird of Bargany, out of whose com- 
pany the said Abbot had been enticed, nnderstanding (not tiie eztremity) 
bnt the retaining of the man, sent to the conrt, and raised letters of 
deliverance of the person of the man according to the oidor, which being 
disobeyedy the said Earl for his contempt was denonnced rebel, and put to 
the home. Bnt yet hope was there nőne, neither to the aJfflicted to be 
delivered, neither yet to the purchaser [i.e,, procorer] of the letters to 
obtain any comfort thereby ; for in that time Uod was despised, and the 
lawfnl authority was contemned in Scotland, in hope of the sudden retnm 
and regiment of that emel mnrderer of her a\7in hosband, of whose lords 
the said Earl was called one ; and yet, oftener than once, he was solemnly 
swom to the Eing and to this Regent. " 

The Joomalist then recites the complaint of the injnred Allan Stewart, 
Commendator of Crossraguel, to the Kegent and Privy Conncil, averring 
his having been carried, partly by flattery, partly by force, to the black 
vauit of Denure, a strong fortalice, built on a rocK overhaneing the Irísh 
channel, where its ruins are still visible. Here he stated he had been 
required to execute leases and conveyances of the whole churches and par- 
sonages belonging to the Abbey of Crossraguel, which he utterly refused 
as an nnreasonable demand, and the more so that he had already conveyed 
them to John Stewart of Cardonall, by whose interest he had been made 
Commendator. The complainant proceeds to state that he was, after many 
menaces, stript, bound, and his limbs exposed to fíre in the manner already 
described, till, compelled by excess of agony, he subscríbed the charter and 
leases presented to him, of the contents of which he was totally ignorant. 
A few days afterwards, being again required to execute a ratificatiou of 
these deeds before a notary and witnesses, and refusing to do so, he was 
once more subjected to the same torture, until his agony was so excessive 
that he exclaimed, ** Fye on you, why do you not 8trS:e your whingers intő 
me, or blow me up with a barrel of powder, rather than torture me thus 
unmercifully ? " upon which the Eaa commanded Alexander Bichard, one 
of his attendants, to stop the patient's mouth with a napkin, which was 
done aocordingly. Thus he was once more compelled to submit to their 
tyranny. The petition concluded with stating, that the Earl, under pre- 
tence of the deeds thus iniquitously obtained, had taken possession of üie 
whole place and living of Crossraguel, and enjoyed the profits thereDf for 
three years. 

The doom of the Re^nt and Conncil shows singularly the totál inter- 
ruption of justice at this calamitous period, evén in the most clamant cases 
of oppression. The Conncil declined interference with the course of the 
ordinary justice of the connty (which was completely under the said Earl 
of Cassilis' control), and only enacted, that he should forb^r molestation 
of the unfortunate Commendator, under the surety of two thousand pounds 
Scots. The Earl was appointed alsó to keep the peace towards the cele- 
brated Gkorge Buchanan, who had a pension out of the same Abbaoy, to a 
similar extent, and under the liké penalty. 
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The conaeqnenoes are thns desoribed b^ the Jounudiat alreadj qnoted i — 

*' The said LaÍTd of Bargany, perceiying that the ordiner jastice could 
neither help the oppressed^ nor yet the aSUcted, applied his mind to the 
next Temeaj, and in the end, by his servants, took the house of Dennre, 
where the poor Abbot was kept prísoner. The bmit flew fra Cariick to 
Gkdloway, and so suddenly assembled herd and hyre-man that pertained to 
the bánd of the Eennedies ; and so within a few honrs was the house of 
Denure environed again. The master of CassiUs was the frackast [«.e., the 
readiest or holdest], and woold not stay, but in his heat would lay fíre to 
the dungeon, with no small boasting that all enemies within the honse 
should die. 

*'He was required and admonished by those that were within to be 
more moderate, and not to hazárd himseíf so foolishly. Bnt no admoni- 
tion wonld help, till that the wind of an hAcquebnte Úasted his shoulder, 
and then ceased he from forther pnrsoit in niry. The Laird of Bargany 
had before pnrchest [obtained] of the authorities letters, charging all 
faithful subjects to the Eing's Majesty to assist him against that oruel 
tyrant and manswom traitor, the Earl of Cassils ; which letters, with his 
priváté writings, he j)nblÍ8hed, and shortly found sic concurrence of Eyle 
and Cunynghame with his othor fnends, that the Carrick company drew 
back fra the house ; and so the other approached, fumished the house 
with more men, delivered the said Mr. AUan, and carried him to Ayr, 
where, publicly at the markét cross of the said town, he declared how cruelly 
he was entreated, and how the murdered Eing suffered not sic torment as 
he didy excepting only he escaped the death ; and, therefore, publicly did 
revoke all things that were done in that eztremity, and especially he 
revoked the sul^cription of the three writings, to wit, of a iyre yeir tack 
and nineteen year tack, and of a charter of fen. And so the house re- 
mained, and remains (tíll this day, the 7th of February, 1571), in the 
custody of the said Laird of Bargany and of his servants. And so cruelty 
was disappointed of profiéit present, and shall be etemallie punished, 
unless he eamestly repent. And this far for the cruelty committed, to 
^ve occasion unto others, and to such as haté the monstrous dealings of 
degenerate nobility, to look more diligently upon their behaviours, and to 
paint them forth unto the world, that they themselves may be ashamed of 
their own beastliness, and that the world may be advertised and ad* 
monished to abhor, detest, and avoid the company of all sic tyrants, who 
are not worthy of the society of men, but ought to be sent suddenly to the 
devil, with whom they must bum without end, for their contempt of God, 
and cruelty committed against his creá^res. Let Oassilis and ms brother 
be the first to be the ezample unto others. Ámen. Ámen." * 

This extract has been somewhat amended or modernised in orthography, 
to rendet it more intelligible to the generál reader. I have to add, that 
the Eennedies of Bargany, who interfered in behalf of the oppressed 
Abbot, were themselves a younger. branch of the Cassilis family, but held 
different politics, and were powerful enough in this, and other instances, 
to bid them defiance. 

The ultimate issue of this affair does not appear ; bnt as the house of 
Cassilis are still in possession of the greater part of the feus and leases 
which belonged to Crossraguel Abbey, it is probable the talona of the 
King of Carrick were strong enough, in those disorderly times, to retain 
the prey which they had so mercilessly fixed upon. 

í may alsó add, that it'appears by somé papers in my possession, that 
the officers, or Country Eeepers, on the Bordér, were aocnstomed to tor- 

* Baniiatyne*8 JotimaL 
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ment tbeir prisoners by binding them to the irón bars of their chimneys, 
to extort confession. 

* P. 255. — The author has been here npbraided with falsa heraldry, in 
having charged metál upon metál. It should be remembered, however, 
that heraldry had only its first rude origin during the crusades, and that 
all the miautisB of the fantastic science were the work of time» and intro- 
dnced at a much later period. Those who think otherwise must snppose 
that the Goddess of Armoirers,. liké the Gloddess of Arms, sprung into the 
world completely equipped in all the gaudy trappings of the department 
she presides over. 

In corroboration of what is above stated, it may be observed, that the 
arms, which were assumed by Godfrey of Boologne himself, after the 
conqnest of Jerosalem, was a cross counter patent cantoned with four little 
crosses or, npon a field azure, displaying thus metál upon metaL The 
heralds have tried to explain this undeniable fact in differeut modes — but 
Férne gallantly contends, that a prince of Godfrey 's qualities should not 
be bound by the ordinary rules. The Scottish Nisbet, and the same 
Feme, insist that the chiefs of the Crusade must have assigned to Crodfrey 
this extraordinary and unwonted coat-of-arms, in order to induce those 
who should behold them to make inquiries ; and hence give them the 
name of arma inquirenda. But with reverence to these grave authorities, 
it seems uulikely that the assembled princes of Europe should haye 
adjudged to Godfrey a coat armorial so much contrary to the generál rule, 
if such rule had then existed ; at any rate, it proves that metál upon 
metál, now accounted a solecism in heraldry, was admitted in other cases 
fiimilar to that in the téxt See Feme's Blazon of Oentrie, p. 288. 
Edition 1586. Nisbet's Heraldry ^ vol. i., p. 113. Second edition. 

* P. 231. — It wiU readily occur to the antiquary, that the verses are 
intended to imitate the antique poetry of the Scalds — the minstrels of the 
old Scandinavians — the race, as the Laureate so happily terms them, 

'* Stem to inflict, and stubbom to endure, 
Who smiled in death." 

The poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, after their civilisation and conversion, 
was of a different and softer character ; but in the circnmstances of Ulrica 
she may be not unnaturally supposed to retum to the wild strains which 
animated her forefathers dunng the time of Paganism and untamed 
ferocity. 

* P. 293. — The interchange of a cuff with the jolly priest is not entirely 
ont of character with Richárd I., if romances reád him aright. In the very 
curious romauce on the subject of his adventures in the Holy Land, and 
his return írom thence, it is recorded how he cxchanged a pugilistic favour 
of this nature, while a prisoner in Germany. His opponent was the son 
of his priucipal warder, and was so imprudent as to give the challenge to 
this barter of buffets. The King stood forth liké a true man, and received 
a blow which staggered him. In requital, having previously wajced his 
hand — a practice unknown, I believe, to the gentlemen of the modem 
fancy — he returned the box on the ear with such interest as to kiU his 
antagonist on the spot. — See^ m Mlü's Specimens of English liomarice, thai 
of Cmur-de-Liím, 

* P. 304. — It is curious to observe that, in every state of society, somé 
sort of ghostly consolation is provided for the members of the community, 
though assembled for purposes diametrically opposite to religion . A gang of 
beggars have their Patrico, and the banditti of the Apennines have among 
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them persons acting as monks and priests, by whom they are confessed, 
and who perform mass before them. TJnquestionably, such reverend 
persons, in such a society, must accommodate their manners and their 
monds to the community in which they live ; and if they can occasionally 
obtain a degree of reverence for their supposed spiritual gifts, are, on most 
occasions, loaded with unmerciful ridicnle, as possessing a character in- 
consistent with all aronnd them. 

Hence the fighting parson in the old play of Sir John Oldcastle, and the 
famous friar of Robin Hood's bánd. Nor were such characters ideal. 
There exists a monition of the Bishop of Duiham against irregular church- 
men of this class, who associated themselves with Bordér robbers, and 
desecrated the hoÚest offices of the priestly function, by celebrating them 
for the benefit of thieves, robbers, and murderers, amongst ruins and in 
cavems of the earth, without regard to canonical form, and with tom and 
dirty attire, and maimed rites altogether improper for the occasion. 

* P. 383. — When I last saw this interesting min of ancient days, one 
of the very few remaining examples of Saxon fortifícation, I was strongly 
impressed with the desire of tracing out a sort of theory on the subject, 
which, from recent acquaintance with the architecture of the ancient Scandi- 
navianu, seemed to me peculiarly interesting. I was, however, obliged by 
circumstances toproceed on myjoumey, without leisure to takemore than 
a transient view of Ooningsburgh. Yet the idea dwells so strongly in my 
mind, that I feel considerably tempted to write a page or two in detailing 
at least the outline of my hypothesis, leaving better antiquaries to correct 
or refíite conclusions which are perhaps too hastily drawn. 

Those who haye visited the Zetland Islands are familiar with the de- 
scription of castles called by the inhabitants Burghs ; and by the High- 
landers — for they are alsó to be found both in the Western Isles and on 
the mainland — Duns. Pennant has engrared a view of the famous Dun- 
Domadilla in Glenelg ; and there are many others, all of them built after 
a peculiar mode of architecture, which argues a people in the most primi- 
tive State of society. The most perfect specimen is that upon the island 
of Mousa, near to the mainland of Zetland, which is probably in the same 
State as when inhabited. 

It is a single round tower, the wall curving in slightly, and then 
tuming outward again in the form of a dice-box, so that the defenders on 
the top might the better protect the base. It is förmed of rongh stones, 
selected with care, and laid in courses or circles, with much compactness, 
but without cement of any kind. The tower has never, to appearance, 
had roofíng of any sort ; a fíre was made in the centre of the space which 
it encloses, and originsdly the building was probably little more than a 
wall drawn as a sort of screen around the great council fire of the tribe. 
But, although the means or iqgenuity of the builders did not extend so far 
as to provide a roof, they supplied tiie want by constructin^ apartments 
in the interior of the walls of the tower itself. The circumvallation förmed 
a double enclosure, the inner side of which was, in fact, two feet or three 
feet distant from the other, and connected b^ a concentric rangé of long 
ilat stones, thus forming a series of concentnc rings or stories of yarious 
heights, rising to the top of the tower. £ach of these stories or galleries 
has four windows, facing directly to the points of the compass, and rising 
of course regularly above each other. Tnese four perpendicular ranges of 
windows admitted air, and, the fíre being kindled, heat, or smoke at least, 
to each of the galleries. The access from ^allery to sallery is equally 
primitiye. A path, on the principle of an inclined pEme, turns round 
and round the building liké a screw, and giyes access to the .different 
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storíes, int«mectiiig each of them in its tnrn, and thns giadoally rísing to 
the top of the wallof the tower. On the ontoide there are no windows ; 
and I may add that an enclosnre of a sqnare, or sometimcs a roíond form, 
gave the inhabitants of the Burgh an opportunity to secnre any sheep or 
cattle which they might possess. 

Snoh is the generál architectnre of that very early peried wlien the 
Northmen swept the seas, and brought to their mde honses, sach as I 
haye described them, the plunder of polished nations. In Zetland there 
are several scores of these Burghs, oocnpying in every case capes, head- 
lands, islets, and similar places of advantage singniarly well ohosen. 
I remember the remains of one npon an island in a small laké near Ler- 
wiük, which at high tide commnnicates with the sea, the access to which 
is very ingenions, by means of a canseway or dyke, about three or foor 
inches nnder the snrface of the water. This canseway makes a aharp 
angle in its approach to the Bnrgh. The inhabitants, donbtless, were 
well acquainted with this, bnt strangers, who might approach in a hostile 
manner, and were ignorant of the cnrye of the canseway, wonld probably 
plnnge intő the laké, wMch is six or seven feet in depth at the least. 
This mnst have been the device of somé Vauban or Gohom of those early 
times. 

The style of these bnildings evinces that the architect possessed neither 
the art of nsing lime or cement of any kind, nor the skill to throw an 
arch, constmct a roo^ or erect a stair ; and yet, with all this ignorance, 
showed great iugennity in selecting the sitnation of Bnrghs, and regnlating 
the access to them, as well as neatness and regnlarity in the erection, 
since the bnildings themselves show a style of advance in the árts scarcely 
consistent with the ignorance of so many of the prindpal branches of 
architectnral knowledge. 

I have always thought that one of the most cnrions and valuable objects 
of antlqnaries has been to trace the progress of society, by the eíTorts made 
in early ages to improve the mdeness of their first ezpedients, nntíl they 
either approach excellence, or, as is most freqnently the case, are supplied 
by new and fnndamental discoveries, which snpersede both the earlier and 
ruder system, and the improyements which have been ingrafted upon it. 
For example, if we conceive the recent discoyery of gas to be so mnch 
improyed and adapted to domestic nse as to snpersede all other modes of 
pr^ucing domestic light, we can already snppose, somé oentaries after- 
wards, the heads of a whole Society of antiquaries half tnmed by the dis- 
coyery of a pair of patent snnffers, and by the leamed theories which 
wonld be bronght íorward to acconnt for the form and pnrpose of so 
singular an im^ement. 

FoUowing somé snch principle, I am inclined to regard the singular 
Castle of Goningsbnrgh — I mean the Saxon part of it-^^as a step in advance 
from the mde architectnre, if it deseryes the nam'e, which mnst have been 
common to the Saxons as to other Northmen. The bnilders had attained 
the art of nsing cement, and of roofíng a bnilding — ^great improyements on 
the originál Bnrgh. Bnt in the ronnd keep, a shape only seen in the 
most ancient castles^the chambers excayated in the thickness of the 
walls and bnttresses — the difficnlty by which access is gained from one 
story to those aboye it, Goningsbnrgh still retains the simplicity of its 
origin, and shows by what slow degrees man proceeded from oocnpying 
such mde and inconyenient lodgings, as were afforded by the galleries of 
the Castle of Mousa, to the more splendid accommodations of the Norman 
castles, with all their stem and Gothic graces. 

I am ignorant if Ihese rcmarkf are new, or if they will be confírmed by 
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closer examiiiation ; but I think tbat, on a hasty observatioi^ Coninga* 
bnrgh offers means of coríouB study tó those who may wish. to frace tiie 
history of architecture baok to the times preceding the Nonnan Conquest. 

It would be highly desirable that a cork model shoold be taken of the 
Castle of Monsa, as it cannot be well nnderstood by a plán. 
^he Castle of Coningsburgh is thus described : — 

** The castle is large, the onter walls standing on a pleasant ascent ironi 
the river, but much overtopt by a high hill, on which the town stands, 
situated at the head of a rich and magnificent vale, förmed by an amphi- 
theatre of woody hills, in which flows the gentle Don. Near the castle is 
a barrow, said to be Hengist's tömb. The entrance is flanked to the left 
by a ronnd tower, with a sloping base, and there are several similar in the 
oater waU ; the entrance has piers of a gate, and on the east side the ditch 
and bank are double and very steep. On the top of the churchyard wall 
is a tombstone, on which are cnt in high relief two ravens, or such liké 
birds. On the south side of the chnrchyard lies an ancient stone, ridged 
liké a coffin, on which is carred a man on horseback ; and another man 
vdth a shield encountering a yast winged serpent, and a man bearing a 
shield behind him. It was probably one of the rude crosses not uncom- 
mon in churchyards in this county. See it engraved on the plate of 
crosses for this volume, plate 14, fig. 1. The name of Coningsburgh, by 
which this castle goes in the old editions of the Britannia^ would lead one 
to suppose it the residence of the Saxon kings. It afterwards belonged to 
Eing Harold. The Conqueror bestowed it on William de Warren, with 
all its privileges and jurisdiction, which are said to have extended over 
twenty-eight towns. At the comer of the area, which is of an irregular 
form, stands the great tower, or keep, placed on a small hill of its own 
dimensions, on which lie six vast projecting buttresses, ascending* in a 
steep direction to prop and support the building, and continued upwards 
up the side as turrets. The tower within forms a complete circle, twenty- 
one feet in diameter, the walls fourteen feet thick. The ascent intő the 
tower is by an exceeding deep flight of steep steps, four feet and a-half 
wide, on the south side leading to a low doorway, over which is a circular 
arch crossed by a great transom stone. Within this door is the staircase, 
which ascends straight through the thickness of the wall, not communi- 
cating with the room on the first floor, in whose centre is the opening to 
the dungeon. Neither of these lower rooms is lighted except firom a hole 
in the floor of the third story ; the room in which, as well as in that above 
it, is finished with compact smooth stonework, both having chimneypieces, 
with an arch resting on triple-clustered pillais. In the third story, or guard- 
chamber, is a small recess with a loophole, probably a bedchamber, and in 
that floor above a niche for a saint or holy-water pót. Mr. King imagines 
this a Saxon castle of the first ages of the Heptarchy. Mr. Watson thus 
describes it : — ** From the first floor to the second story (third from the 
ground) is a way by a stair in the wall five feet wide. The next staircase 
is approached by a ladder, and ends at the fourtli. story fix)m the ground. 
Two yurds from the door, at the head of this stair, is an opening nearly 
east, accessible by treading on the ledge of the wall, which diminishes 
eight inches each story ; and this last opening leads intő a room or chapel 
ten feet by twelve, and fifteen or sixteen high, arched with freestone, and 
supported by small circular columns of the same, the capitals and arches 
Saxon. It has an east window, and on each side in the wall, about four 
feet from the ground, a stone basin, with a hole and irón pipe to convey 
the water intő or through the wall. This chapel is one of the buttresses, 
but no 8ign of it withoat, for evén the window, thongh large within, ií 
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only a long nan'ow loophole, scarcely to be seen without. Oq the leít 
side of this chapel is a small oratory, eight by six in the thickness of tlie 
wall, with a nicne in the wall, and enlightened by a liké loophole. The 
fourth stair from the ground, ten feet west from the chapel door, leads to 
the lop of the tower through the thickness of the wall, wních at top is bat 
three yards. Each story is abont fífteen feet high, so that the tower wiU 
be seventy-íive feet from the ground. The inside forms a cirde, whoee 
diameter may be about twelve feet. The well at the bottom of the dangeon 
Í8 piled with stones." — Gough's Edition of CaindcfiCs Britaawia. Second 
Eüition, Yol. ÜL, p. 2t)7. 
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Notes of Trauel in Egypt and Nubia. By J. L. Stkphens. 

Kevised and enlarged, with an account of the Suez Canal. Seventy- 

one Illustrations, Map, and Coloured Frontispiece. Crown octavo 

cloth extra. Price 3/ö. 

"A very entertaining, well-wiitten little volurae."— (7raj)feic 

•*The little volume is unexceptlonable. "—Daiíy Telegraph. 
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Boofts for Bogs.— Ealeg, Erabel, anö anbenture. 

Stirring Tales of the Sea, by S. Whitohurch Sadler, B.N. 

The F/ag-Lieutenant : a Story of the Slaue Squadron. Witli 

Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page, and numeious Ori- 
ginál lllustrations. Post octavo, cloth extra, rrice 5/-. 

Last Cruise of the Ariadné, With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Originál lllustrations. Fost 
octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 
** A stirring story of the sea." — Academy. 

*' A narrative of adventiire that will delight any reader." — Lloyd's Weekly News. 
** A pleasant and spirited tale." — Spectator. 

Perilous Seas, and how Oríana sai/ed them, With 

Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page, and numerous 
Originál lllustrations. Post octavo, cloth extra. Piice 5/-. 
** AH through ' Perilous Seas ' there is enough stirring incident to arouse, and 
enough good writing to sustain. the interest of its youthful readets." — Hour. 

The Ship of Ice : a Strange Story of the Polar Seas, With 

Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page, and numerous 

Originál lllustrations. Post octavo, cloth extra. Price 3/6. 

"Not ouly a 'Strange Story,' but one fuU of exciting interest. 
The author writes in a vigorous, inanly style, and the book is one whieh most 
English boys, with their lőve of dariug and adventure, are likely heartily to relish." 
—Fali Mail Gazette. 

**A Capital book of adventure.** — Manchester GtMrdian. 



By C. H. EdezL 



Coralie ; or, the Wreck of the Sybille. With Coloured 

Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Originál 
lllustrations. Post Octavo, cloth extra. Price 6/-. 

Ralph Somerville; or, a Midshipman's Aduentures in the 

Pacific Ocean, With Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page, 
and numerous Originál lllustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 
" There is always an air of reality about Mr. Eden's descriptive passages whieh 
makes one feel that they are the result of actual experience." — Moming Post, 



Three Years at Woluerton : a Public Sohool Story, By a 

Wolvertonian. With Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title- 
page, and numerous Originál Illustratious. Post octavo, cloth extra. 
Price 5/-. 

** The best purely boy's book we have seen since * Tom Brown.' "r—Saiurday Review. 
*' Well coneeived and worked out." — Athenasum. 
'* Written throughout with a high tone and manly spirit"— >áocu2emy. 
" The book is manly, and has but little of the unreal sentiment whieh is so apt to 

disflgnre public school stories. Bertram is a well-conceived and natural character ; 

and school buys can get nothing but good firom reading of his failures and successes. 

. . . We can recommend the book. — Guardian, 
B 
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Robinson Crusoe. By Dániel Defoe. Crown octavo, cloth 
extra. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, and nuiDeroüs 
lUustrations. Price 3/6. 

" Remarkable as possessing the very beat iUustrations with whicb auy popnlar edi- 
tionhas been ÍHSued. " — Stmday Times. 

SwÍ88 Family Robinson. A New Translation from the Germán, 

with numerous IUustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Crown octavo, 
cloth extra. Price 3/6. 

Tfie Vicar of Waliefield. By Olivér Goldsmith. Crown 

octavo, cloth extra. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page and 

numerous IUustrations. Price 3/6. 

*' A charming edition." — Moming Post. 

"A really pretty and cheap edition." — Th,e Nonconfomitt. 



f/W/ or, Speíls and Counter-Spells. By M. Bramston, 

Author of **The Panelled House." One volume, post octavo, cloth 

extra. Price 10/6. 

" It is long since we reád a story more satisfactory from every point of view."— 
John BvXl. 

*' Containing in one volume a good deal more than the ordinary value of three. . . 
Miss Bramston has given to us one of the freshest and healthiest tales of the year."— 
NoTiconformist. 

" It is the merít of the author that, without mueh resort to incidental sabjects of 
interest, she manages to make all her characters distinet, if not ambitious iti thelr pro- 
poi-tions. The best of them is Em, a by no means faultless though very winning 
heroiné, who leams mueh in the period of suspicion and humbled príde which separates 
her for a time from happiness." — AthsruBum. 

'* Agreeably told, and Em herself is a pleasant sketch." — Daily News, 

*' The character of the heroiné is eleverly conceived, and very consistently worked 
out " — Aoademy. 
"Pleasantly written." — fitandard. 
"Em is a good story, told with mueh spint and hnmour.*' — Speetator. 

Country líHaidens : a Story of the Present Day. By M. 

Bramston, Author of "The Panelled House," &c. With Full-pagc 
Originál IUustrations, Coloured Frontispiece, and lUuminated iSüe- 
page. Post octavo, cloth, gold and black. Price 3/6. 
** A charming fresh little story, which must give pleasnre to both old and yoong 
. . . deserves to be heartily commended.*' — Moming Post. 

" As charming a tale of home life as we have often met." — Standard. 

A Very Young Gouple, By the Author of " Mrs. Jemingham's 

Journal. " With Originál Full-page IUustrations. Post octavo, cloth 

extra. Price 3/6. 

** Affords somé excellent sketches of priváté life in pursuit of comfort onder diffi- 
culties." — Moming Post. 

'* A sitnple story of true lőve, told with mueh grace and n&iyeté.'*Sunday Times 

"A very lively and pleasant little tale." — Speetator. 

*' The young wife relates her own distress so touchingly that she quite wins our 
sympathy. " — A thenceum. 

*' We must thnnk the author for having given us an hour ortwo of genuine pleaxore 
and cordially recoramend the book to all readers. " — Graphie. ' 



LIST OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 



NOVELS AND mYELETTES.-Gantinued. 
Mi88 Hitchcoch'8 Wedding Dress. By the Author of ** Mrs. 

Jerningham's Journal, " &c. Post octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 
** One of those pleasant stories, in an attractive dress, which are becoming almost 
a specialty of Marcus Ward & Co." — Moming Advertüer. 

Myrtle and Gypress : a Tale of Ghequered Life, By 

Annette Calthrop. With Originál FuU-page lUustrations. Post 

octavo, cloth extra. Price 6/-. 

"The tale is altogether above the average, healthyin tone, and worked out with 
no little ability."— JoAn^tíZÍ. 

Mildred's Mistake. A Still-Llfe Study. By F. Levien, Author 
of ** Maggie's Pictures," &c. With Coloured Frontispiece, Illuminated 
Title, and FuU-page Originál lUustrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. 
Price 2/6. 

Eldergowan ; or, Twelue Months of my Life, and Otfier 

Tales. By KosA Mulholland, Author of ** Puck and Blossom, " 
**The Little Flower-Seekers, " Ác. FuU-page Originál lUustrations, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. Small octavo, 
cloth, gold and black. Price 2/6. 

** One of the pleasantest little books we have met for somé time ; charmingly 
illustrated." — lUtistrated Review. 

Where tfie Rail Runs Now : a Story of the Goacfiing Days. 

By F. Frankfurt Moore. With lUustrations. SmaU octavo, cloth 

extra. Price 2/6. 

** There is no lack of sensational incidents, biit the story is told in very simple lan- 
gaage, and will sérve to create no other than a healthy excitement" — The Times. 

* ' Capitally written, and full of spint. The interest never once flags. " — IrUh Times. 

**A clever little növel." — Saturday Review. 

" We can strongly recommend this little book," — Spectator. 

" Sensational , but altogether unobjectionable in character." — Pali Mail Gazette. 

"The aathor's descriptions of English scenery are picturesque and unaffected."— 
Daüy News. 

Told by the Sea : Tales of the Coast By F. Frankfort 

Moore. With lUustrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. Price 2/6. 
" Few readers having once begun, will care to lay down the book till they have 
flnished."— fieZ/oaí Northern Whig. 



Boofts of jFatrs Storíeis. 

Fairyland Tales of Dwarfs, Fairies, Water-Sprítes, &c. 

From the Germán of Vülamaria. Twenty-five lUustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 3/6. 
"A genuine book of fairy tales." — Spectator. 

*• Possesses all the artistic attributes for which Marcus Ward's publications are 
justly celebrated." — Moming Advertiser. 

" The translator's style is pure and gracefiiL" — Daily News. 

*• Very quaint and graceful, and very well translated." — Times. 

**A nicely executed and pleasantly illustrated translation." — Saturday Review. 

**Acapital little volume. — Athenceum. 

"Will prove a welcome oflTering."— -ácadewiy. 

Fairy Gircles .• Tales and Legends of Dwarfs, Fairies, and 

Water-SprUes. From the Germán of ViUamaria. A Sequel to 
"Fairyland Tales." Numerous lUustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 8/6. 
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By Sarah Tyüer. 

Childhood a Hundred Years Ago. By the Author of " Papéra 

for Thoughtful Girls." With Six Chromographs, after Paintings by 
SiE JosHUA Reynolds. Small quarto, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10/6. 
" A very fascinating accoont of juvenile doings a century back." — Graphie 

Landseer's Dogs and their Storíes. By the Author of 

" Citoyenne Jacquelline," &c. With Six Chromographs, after Paintings 
by Sir £dwin Landseer. Small quarto, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10/6. 
**Charniiiig stories." — SpectcUar. 
^* Thouglitfül and sensible essays. "—Saíurday Review. 



The Good Old Days ; or, Chrístmas under Queen Elizabeth. 

By EsME Stuart. With Five Coloured lllastrations, from Drawiogs 
by H. Staoy Makks, A.R.A. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. Price 5/-. 

'* Not only will interest be derived from the story, but insti-uction as to the 
mauners and habits of the people in the days of good Queen Bess." — City Press. 

Melcomb Manor: a Family Chronície. By F. Scaklett 

PoTTER. Six Illustrations, in Gold and Colours. Foolscap quarto, 
cloth extra, bevelled boards. Price 5/-. 

"Altogether a very pretty book, whether as regards the pictures or the story.** 
— Saturday Review. 

Chroniclea-of Cosy Nook : a Booh of Storíes for Boy 8 and 

Oirls. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With Full-page Originál Illustrations, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and llluminated Title-page. Post octavo, cloth, 
ffold and black. Price 3/6. 

"' Mrs. Hall never in her best days wrote a better story for youngsters."— 
Morning AdvertUer. 



BOOKS AT FIVE SHILLINGS FOR CHILDREN. 



Cíjromograptj Serító* 

Pucb and Blossom : a Fairy Tale. By Eosa Mulholland, 

Author of "The Little Flower-Seekers," "Eldergowan," &c. Six 
Illustrations, in Gold and Colours. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, 
bevelled boards. [New Edition, 

*' Pretty stories, beautifolly illastrated in gold and colours." — Daily Netos. 
" The fairy picLures are full of life and drollery. . . . The uarratives are 
miracles of wonder and invention." — Daily Albion. 

The Little Flower-Seekers ; or, the Adventures of Trot and 

Daisy in a W<mderful Qarden by Moonlight. By Rosa Mulholland 

Author of **Puck and Blossom," "Eldergowan," &c. With Twelve 

Chromographs of Flowers, by various Artists. Foolscap quarto, cloth 

extra, bevelled boards. 

**A charming volume." — Daüy News. 

"Cuntaius somé of the finest coloured plates of flowers ever published^ and the 
story is in itself teliing and tresh."— Standard. 

"A prettier book for young childreu we have not seen for a long while. "~—/>aii Maü 
Giuette, 
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BOOKS AT FIVE SHILLINGS FOR CmU)REK-Co7Uinued. 
A Cruíse in the Acorn. By Aliob Jerrold. Six Illustrations, 

in Gold and Colours. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 

[New Edition. 

"A simple little story, very prettily told, with illustrations in colours and gold.'* 
— Graphic. 

** Told in a charming style, by aid of beautiful print, and iUustrated in gold 
and colours." — Liverpool Albion. 

Katty Lester : a book for Girla, By Mrs. George Cüpples, 

Author of ** The Children's Voyage," &c. With Twelve Chromographs 

of Animals, after Hamson Weir. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, 

bevelled boards. [New Edition. 

"A capital book for girls."— G/ob«. 

" Is deserving of high coramendation for its artistic beauty." — Figaro. 
" A delightful coUection of stories for little giris, adomed with a dozen capital 
chromographs, after Harrison Weir." — Times. 

The Children's Voyage; or, a Trip ín the Water Fairy. 

By Mrs. George Cupplrs, Author of ** Katty Lester," &c. With 
Twelve Chromographs of Ships, Boats, and Sea Yiews, after Edward 
Duncan. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 
** Well adapted to the coraprehension of children." — Standard. 
" Mrs. Cupples deserves to he congratulated on a success, and so assuredly does 
the a.Ttist"—PaM Mail Gaaette. 



BOOKS AT TWO-AND-SIXPENCE FOR CHILDREN. 
Kaspar and the Seuen Wonderfuí Pigeons of Würzburg. 

By JuLiA GoDDARD. With Coloured Frontispiece, Ilíuminated Title, 

and Full-page Originál Illustrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. 

* 'Thank you, good Pigeons, for the very pleasant hours you have given us. " — Aoadvniy. 

Dobbie and Dobbie's Master :. a Peep intő the Life of a 

Very Little Man. By N. d'Anvers, Author of ** Little Minnie's 
Troubles," &c. With Illustrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. 
"A genuine child's story." — SipecUUor. 
"A fascinating story." — Aca/lemy 

'' We can recommend this book wifh all confidence to all fathers and mothers who 
have a nur«ery of small children." — Standard. 

Tom : the History of a very Little Boy, By H. Kuther- 

FURD RüSSELL. Full-page Originál Illustrations, Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Ilíuminated Title-page. Small octavo, cloth, gold and black. 
"Almost aa good, in its way, as Mr. CarroU's 'Alice in Wonderland.' Parents 

and lovers of chilühood will liké it much, as the childish reader is sure to do." — 

IUustrated London News. 

*' Its tendency is quite unexcf^ptionable." — Standard. 
**A very good stoiy for boys." — Globe. 

Tom Seuen Years Old: a Sequel to "Tom." By H. 

RuTHEBFURD RüSSELL Full-pace Originál Illustrations, Coloured 
Frontispiece and lUumii^ated Title-page. Small octavo, cloth, gold 
and black. 

*• The truest and purest exhibltion of a natural little boy's mind that we have 
seen in any story of child life." — lllu8trat''d London News. 
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BOOKS AT TWO-AND-SIXPENCE FOR CHILDREN.— Cimím««í. 
Minna'8 Holiday, and other Tales. By M. Betham-Edwabds. 

Foll-page Originál Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece and lUnminated 
Title-page. Small octavo, cloth, gold and black. 
" Simple, pleasantly-written »toTiea."—Daüy Ntws. 

Doda'8 Birthday: the Record of all that befell a Little Girí 

on a Long, Eventful Day, By Edwin J. Éllis. Fnll-page Oríginid 
Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page. 
Small octavo, cloth, gold and black. 

**As pleasant a book as could be given to any little girl "—5cotcma»» 
" A most suitable book for girls, and one that will delight the little misses 
immensely." — Edinbvrgh Courant. 

** A charming book." — Daüy News. 

**Thi8 book is handsomely lUustrated." — Freeman*s JoumaL 

*' The story is told in a pleasing style."— TAe CUy Press. 

The Markhams of OHerton : a Tale of the Ciuil War, 

1642-1647, By E. Glaisteb. FuU-page Originál IllastrationJB, 

Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page. Small octaTO, 

cloth, gold and black. 

*• Aboands with thrilling incidents of that eventful period. "—Jforninír PotA, 

** A well-written story of the civil war, frora 1642 to 1647."— 5co^<man. 

"The story of Charles I. is one that never loses its charm, and when so 
pleasantly and colloquially told, and einbellished by such pretty and characteristic 
pietores as we have here, it will be sure to flnd a laige and appreciative andience." 
— Daily News. 

** A capitally-written story. "-^Freeman's Journal. 



Nanny's Treasure, From the French of Madame Db Stolz. 

Nineteen FuU-page Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Small 

octavo, cloth extra. 

'* Amusing and nicely written." — GrapMe. 

" A very delightfül story for children."— -áoidenitr. 

**Well suited for young readers." — Pictorial World. 

"Girls can hardly flnd more enjoyable reading of its kind than that famished in 
•Nanny's Treasure.'"— 7rwA Times. 

*'The narrative is written in a healthy strain."— Beí/cwí News-Letter, 

, 

The Little Head of the Family, From the French of Mdlle. 

Fleuriot. Fourteen Full-page Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Small octavo, cloth extra. 
^'Natural and pleasant."— Time*. 

'* Contains somé pretty pictures of Prench life." — Aoademy. 
''Amusing and nicely written."— Grapfctc. 
** Prettily to\á."—Speetator . 
*' A stirring juvenile story." — Manchester Covrier. 

Ali in a Garden Green, and Talk of a Sheet of Paper 

By Elizabeth C. Tbaice, Author of "A Forlorn Hope," *« Gerard 

Marston's Wife," &c. With Illustrations by T. M. Linlsay. Small 

octavo, cloth extra. 

" A story which biends very happily somé bright flower fancies with homely inci- 
dents, such as a child can both appreciate and enjoy." — Manchester Critie. 

" Is sure to excite the interest and enlist the sympnthy of any child who can reád 
siniple, though not at all peruile, Engüah/'—Bolton Wukly Guardian. 
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BOOKS AT TWO SHILLINGS FOR CHILDREN. 

Two Little Gousins, By Aliob Hepbürn, Author of " Pollié 

and Jack. *' Five Coloured Illostrations, Cloth, lUuminated. 
"Adomed with bríght chromogntphs, and printed ia large, clear type to suit 
beginners. "— iStaiidaní. 

Percy's First Fríends. By M. D. Five Coloured Illustrations, 

Cloth, Illuminated. 

** An agreeable accoant of ihe early adventures of a motherless boy." — LloycCs 
Weekly London News. 

Fiue Little Farméra, By Rosa Mülholland, Author of 

"PuekandBlossom," "The Little Flower-Seekers,*' " Eldergowan, " 

&c. Five Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 

*' Contains a number of canningly worked-out chromo-lithographs, in which 

ehildren and ttieir domestic pets are grouped in a most artistic and efifective manner." 

— Figaro. 

Maggie's Pictures ; or, the Great Life told to a Child. By 

Fanny Levien, Author of "Mildred's Mistake," ** Little Ada's 
Jewels." Five Coloured Illustrations, and Illuminated Title-page. 
Cloth, Illuminated. 

" Will be welcome for ihe simplicity of its early lessons." — LloycPt Weekly London 
News, 

The Brothers ; or, Tales of Long Ago. By Fanny Levien. 

Five Coloured Illustrations, and Illuminated Title-page. Cloth, 
Illuminated. . 

The Twin Brothers of Elfuedale : a Story of Norwegian 

Peasant Life, By Charles H. Edén, Author of ** Ralph Somerville," 
"India, Historical and Descriptive," &c. Coloured Illustrations, 

Cloth, Illuminated. 

" Full of adventure. . . Sehoolboys will welcome the book." — GuaxdxÁxn. 

'* A tale of Norwegian peasant life ftfty years ago, cleverly put together, told ia 
a bríght, hearty view, and teliing the young reader a great deal about the rough, 
simple lives of Northern folk, tibeir eostoms, superstitions, and amusements." — Times. 

Our Games: a Story for Children. By Mary Hamilton. 

Five Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 

"A pleasant little book. . . . Attractive illustrations." — Standard, 

*'Adventnres of ehildren, drawn in a charmingly natural manner." — OtMrdian, 

Ella's Lochet, and ívhat it brought her. By G. E. Dabtnell. 

Five Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 
"Pleasantly eonceived, and prettily tolX"— flowr. 



I* 



BOOKS AT ElGHTEEN PENCE FOR CHILDREN. 

Nellie's Playmates, By Hopb Myddlbton. Numerous Illus- 
trations and Coloured Frontispiece. Small octavo, Cloth extra. 

The Magic Rose : a Story for Ghildren. By Blanchb Mary 

Peyton. Numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Small 
octavo, Cloth exti-a. 
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BOOKS AT EIGHTEEN PENCE FOR CHILDREN — Con^mi^. 

My Dolly. By H. Kütherfurd Kussell, Author of " Tom 
Seven Years Old." Numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 
Small octavo, Cloth extra. 

Ghíldren of the Farm : A Tale of Country Life. With 

Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Small octavo, Cloth extra. 

Wildflouuer Win: the Journil of a Little Girl. By 

Kathlern Knox. Numerons Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 

Small 8vo, Cloth extra. 

'*The very narae is tempting enough to make one buy the book, which, besides a 

great number of woodcuts, contains a nicely painted picture of the little heroiue," 

Irish Times.' 

** Full of winning prattle." — Iriéhman. 



Lily of the Valley ; a Story for Little Boys and Girla. 

By Ka-THLEEN Knüx. Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, illnminated. 
" A pretty little gift-book, the value of which will be appreciated by the very 
youngest of readers." — Leeds Mercnry. 

Meadowieigh : a Holiday History, By Kathleen Knox. 

Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illnminated. 

*' Another of those irresistible iittlo books fur children in which Messrs. Marcos 
Ward & Cu. so canningly combine frolicsome uirrative with somé of the beat 
executed and most satiafactory coloared illustrations that have ever come under onr 
notice." — Figaro. 

Elsie's Victory, By Elbanor P. Gbary. Coloured Illustra- 
tions, Cloth, Illnminated. 

"Sure to delight children."— (jvardian. 

Katié Summers : a Little Tale for Little Readers, By Mrs. 

C. Hall. Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illnminated. 
" We hardly know whether most to praise binding, printing, or literary merit." 
— Morning Advertiser. 

*' Ajiother teinpting story of and for little people."— Líoycf * Wedcly London Nnos 



Roses With and Without Thorns, By Estheb Faithpull 

Fleet. Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, lUuminated. 
"Suited to children of the tenderest yeara, interesting and edifying. 
The picttires are a perfect treat." — Edinimrgh Courant. 

"Daintily decorated with delicate coloured illustrations." — Seotsman. 



Little Ada's Jeuuels. By Fanny Levien, Author of " Maggie'a 

Pictures," "Mildred's Mistake." Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, 
Illnminated. 

" An exquisite little book for children. ... No better little book than this 
could be put intő the handa of a good little boy or főr\." —Seolsman. 
** Nicely written. and beaatifuliy illustrated."— Afomin(f Advertiíer. 



ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 13 

CHILDREN'S COLOURED PICTURE VOLUMES. 
The House that Jack Built: a New Building on the 

Old Foundation. Set forth in twelve Full-page Drawings, 
in Colours, in the Antient Style, by J. R. Harris. Large 4to, 
cloth extra, 5/-. 

" An illustrated children's book, got up in a style which surpasses any- 
thing of the kind we have seen." — Standard. 

StrUlÁJLUelpeter. Funny Picture Stories in the Struwwelpeter 
Manner, " In merry mood for children good ; with morál sad 
for children bad." Twenty-four pages in Colours, enamelled 
covers. Price i/-. 
"Much genuine humour, along with healthy, morál lessons." — Leeds 

Mercury. 

ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Shaiisperean Calendar Highiy-decorated Daiiy 

Date Calendar, for the Library and Boudoir. lUustrated with 
a scene from one of the Plays. Beautifuliy printed in Colours. 
A leaf to be torn each day from the block-tablet. The inform- 
ation comprises Sunrise and Sunset, Moon's Changes, Festivals, 
Holidays, Days pást and Days to come, &c., with an appropriate 
Ouotation from Shakspere. Price i/-. 

"Time Flietll, Time Trietll/' a Calendar for the Vear 
in Chromo-Lithography, with Poetry and General Information. 
Price i/-. 

SeaSOn's Calendar. Size, 4X2} inches, containing four 
highly-finished pictures, representing "Spring," "Summer," 
" Autumn," " Winter," and four pages consisting of Calendar 
and other Useful Information. Price 6d. 

Pocket'Book Calendar. a bíjou Aimanac, size, if x ij 

inches, with gilt edges, suitable for purse, pocket-book, or 
waistcoat pocket. Price id. 



CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND EASTER CARDS. 

An annual issue of an extensive series of new and beautiful designs 
in the highest style of Art, specially prepared for these seasons by 
the first Artists. With special poems and appropriate wishes by 
well-known writers. 

BIRTHDAY CARDS. 

A similar issue of special designs, with appropriate verses and 
wishes, suitable for all classes. 
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MARCUS WARD'S CONCISE DIARIES. 

For the Pocket— Puhlished Annually — Lightest^ Chmpest, ffandiesty Best, 

The Conoise Diaries meet the universal objection to all other Pocket 
Diaríes — their cumbrousness and annecessary weight in the pocket 
They are beautifully printed in Blue and Gold, on a light, hard, 
Metallic paper, and combine the following adyantages : — 



1. Maximam of Writing Space. 

2. Minimum of Weight. 

8. Useless Matter Omitted. 



4. Eqnal Space for Sandays. 
6. Daily Engagement Record. 
6. The Writing i8 Indelible. 



The Concise Diaries are made both in **Upright" and " Oblong " form, 
and in Three sizes of each form. 

Only one part (Three Months) need be carried in the pocket at once. 

All so-called ** TJseful Information," which few ever reád, is excladed. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



" By a capital arrangement, the maximum aroount of writing space is se- 
cured in these handy little books, with the minimum amount of weight, by the 
simple expedient of changing the Diary every quarter, instead of only once a 
year." — Daily Telegraph, 

"The Concise Diaries are singularly good in the four-part arrangement, 
and the íinish of the leather-work leaves nothing to be desired, whilst a new 
patent bolt lock, which cannot readily be put out of order, stamps the present 
issue as the most complete seríes yet published." — Standard, 

"The Diary pages are fumished j^űtra/í/y in quarterly parts, .... 
and are much smaller and handier than they would otherwise be. It is a veiy 
good plán."— /*«// Mail Gazette. 

"Elegant and tasteful little pocket-books, with movable diaríes. divided 

intő quarterly parts so as to savé room. We have never seen anything better 

if so good — of the kind." — Fun, 

' ' The Concise Diaries are as convenient in form as they are beautiful in 
appearance. " — Globe, 

"Liké everything published by this firm, the Concise Diary is handsome 
and handy. The Diary itself being divided intő four parts, the well got-up 
Russia leather case, in which it is enclosed, makes the book much more eligible 
for the pocket than the majority of so-called pocket diaries." — Sportsman. 

* ' The diary is in arrangement perfect for keeping a cash account, memoran- 
da, and engagements, besides containing a deal of useful information. It is 
bound in a strong Russia pocket-book, making altogether as good a present as 
one would wish to give or receive on New-Year's Day." — Hour. 

"Cqnspicuous for the taste displayed in their manufacture. " — Aforning 
Post. 

"The idea is so simple, that the wonder is that nobody thought of it be- 
ore." — Daily News. 



LIST OF EDUGATIONAL WORKS. 
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(K^íiucatíoital TOorks. 



-M> 



ATLASES. 

Adopted by the Board of National Education in Ireland, 
Edited by J. Harris Stone, B.A. 

MARCÜS WARD'S SIXPENNY ATLAS. 

LIST OF M A P S— PuUy Coloured. 



Eastem Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

Earope 

Asia 

Africa and Arábia 

United States & Canada 

Canaau'or Palestine 



North America 

South America 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Australia & Tasmania 



Francé 

Germán Empire 
Austrian Empire and 

Hungary 
India or Hindostan 
New Zealand 



The largesi Sixpenny Atlas ever offered, 

MARCÜS WARD'S SHILLING ATLAS. 

Ebientsi^four Maps, pxinUti in Colours, in tfje best stgle* 

WITH GEOaHAPHIOAL DEFDnTIOirS, DIA0&AMS OF THE 0LOBES, fto. 

This Atlas contains extra Maps and infonnation, suitable 
f or more advanced pupils, is printed on strong paper, and bomxd 
in durable cloth cover. 



LIST OF MAPS. 



Eastem Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

Earope 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Francé 

Germán Empire [Hungary 



Kingdom of Italy 
Sweden, Norway, and 

Denmark 
Switzerland 
Spain and Portngal 
Netherlands and Belgium 
Russla in Earope . 
Tiirkey inEurope & Greece 
Asia 



Austrian Empire and 

TJie largesi Shilling Atlas ever offered to 



India or Híndnstan 
Africa and Arábia 
North America 
South America 
United States of America 
Dominion of Canada 
Australia and Tasmania 
New Zealand 
Canaan or Palestine 

the Fíiblic, 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"The Sixpenny and Shilling Atlases are inarvels of cheapness, and the Home and 
Portable Atlases, each containing thirty maps, with indexes to upwards of 4000 places, 
are very compleU/or ordinary use." — Ghuardian, March 16th, 1876. 

"Thö series of Atlases issued by the Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co., of London and 
Belfast, merít attention. The maps are beautifully printed and neatly coloured ; the 
coast-Iines, rívera, and mountains are clearly shown, and the names are not too 
crowded."— Pit&Zíc Opinicm, April Ist, 1876, 
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MARCÜS WARD'S HOME ATLAS. 

tSTbirtg MbíV^, Vírmteti m Colours, 

From New Plates, specially engraved, with all the latest in- 
formation from the l3est authorities, and Index to upwards of 
8000 places. Crown 4to, Paper Boards, 2/- ; Cloth, Extra, 2/6. 

LIST OF MAPS. 



Explanatory Map 

Eastern Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

North America 

South America 

Óceánia 

The British Islands 

England and Wales 

Scotlánd 



Ireland 
Francé 

Germán Empire 
Aastrian Empire and King- 

dom of Hungary 
Kingdom of Italy 
The NetherlandsÁ Belgium 
Sweden, Norway, and 

Denmark 
T urkey in Europe & Greece 
Russia in Europe 
Switzerland 



Spain and Portugál 
Turkey in Asia, Syria, 

Persia, Afghanistan, &c. 
India or Hindustan 
The Dominion of Canada 
United States of America 
Australia and Tasmania 
Central America and West 

Indies 
New Zealand 
Canaan or Palestlne 
Bible Maps 



MARCÜS WARD'S PORTABLE ATLAS, 

Ef)trts M^vn, Víttntrti in (SToIours, on otu sitit onlg of ^uprerfine 

Demy Octavo, handsomely bound in Cloth — ^India Rubber 
binding, to open perfectly flat. 3/6. 

Advantages of this Atlas over others at similar or higher prioes : — 



1. 

2. 
8. 



4. 
6. 



Pictorial Illustrations of Geographical Terms. 
Diagrams to illustrate the use of the Olobes. 
In the Maps of England, Scotlánd, and Ireland, the Sizes of the Towns by their 

Populatíons are distinguished by varied letterings. 
The Cuuntries where French is spoken are shown on one Map. 
The Countries where Germán or kindred langnages are spoken are shewn on one Map. 

6. The whole of the Russian Empire depicted on one Plate. 

7. The whole of the Turkish Emiéire depicted on one Plate. 

8. Map of Overland Koute — Mediterranean to the Indus — Asiatic Russia — Khiva— 

Kokand — Syria — Enphrates Valley — Persia — Afghanistan — Biluchistan, &c. 
Illustrating the advance of the Russian Empire towards India. 

9. The British Isles in one Map. 

10. Several enlarged Maps of British Colonies. 

11. Special Biblical Maps, for Sunday Lessons. 



MARCUS WARD'S SCHOOL ATLAS. 

(JTf^ts ^tla0 contams (JTf^trt^ fHaps, prínteti in Colours. 

The lettering of the places is plain and readable, the Index is 
specially adapted for quick reference, and it will be found a 
most useful Atlas for öchools and Colleges. Imperial octavo, 
Maps földed, Decorated Cloth Cover, Elastic Binding, to open 
perfectly flat, with complete Index. Price 5/-. 
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MARCÜS WARD'S EVERY-DAY ATLAS. 

Ef)ÍTts[ iHops, iirtnteti in (ZToIours* 

With Geographical lUustrations, Colonred lUuminated Title- 
page, and a complete Index. Imperial 4to, Strong Boards, Cloth 
Back, Printed JJesign on Side. Price 3/6. 



MARCÜS WARD'S SIXPENNY OÜTLINE ATLAS. 

5ixteen iHaps, ^uarto, 5tiiut IBrabtng ^aper, 5tíff Paper aSErapper* 

OONTENTS. 



Eastei-n Hemisphere 

Weatern Hemisphere 

Europe 

Asia 

Afríca and Arábia 

United States & Canada 

Canaan or Palestine 



North America 

South America 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Australia and Tasmania 



Francé 

Qerman Eimpire 
Austrian Empire and 

Hungary 
India or H industan 
New Zealand 



MARCÜS WARD'S SIXPENNY ATLAS OF BLANK PROJECTIONS. 

Comnsting of 5txtent i^aps, ^uarto, prínteli on jFine Ipaper, 

.Stiff aSErapper* 

SINOLE MAPS can be Tűnd f rom the OiUline and Projection, Átlases on 
specially prepared Superfine Dratoing Paper. Id. each. 



CLASS-BOOK POS CLASSICAL AND ABT SCHOOLS. 

The Mythology of Greece and Romé, with special 

reference tO its USe in Art. From the Germán of O. 

Seemann. Edited by G. H. Bianchi, B.A., laté Scholar ot 

S. Peter's College, Cambridge. 64 lUustrations, Crown Octavo, 

Cloth, 3/6. 

•* To those who, liké the Germans, are beginning to feel that the art of the 
ancients is no unimportant branch of classical study, a handbook liké this com- 
mends itself." — Graphic. 

"Will be received as a reál boon by a large portion of the public." — 
Standard. 

* ' To schools and to priváté students this book may be strongly recom- 
mended. It is likely soon to replace most cheap works o^ the subject." — 
Sunday Times. 

Placed on the Prize-Ust of H.M, Department of Science 

and Art, 
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By F. £. HULMFi, F.L.S., F.S A., of Marlborougli College. 

Plants : their Natural Growth and Ornamental 

Treatmént, Containing 44 plates, printed in Colours from 
Drawings made by the Author, accompanied by a careful Trea- 
tise on the subject. Large imperial 4to, cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. Price 21/-. 

Hulme's Freehand Orn áment sixty Exampies, for the 

use of Drawing Classes. Imperial 8vo. Price 5/-, or mounted 
millboard, cioth-bound edges, 10/-. 

^SSS^ Both these Works have been adopted by H. M, Department 
of Science and Art ^ for Copies and Prizes. 

Exampies for Fret-Cutting and Wood-Caruing. 

Containing Twenty-four Large Plates of Originál Designs. 
Large Imperial 4to. 

llluminating : a Practical Treatise on the Art. 

By Marcus Ward, Illuminátor to the Queen. With 26 
exampies of the styles prevailing at diíFerent periods, from the 
sixth century to the present time ; Chromographed in facsimile 
and in outline. Foolscap 4to, cloth extra, bevelled boards gilt 
edges, 5/-, or, in Morocco extra, 10/6. ' 

" A very creditable and remarkably cheap little book." — Architect. 
" An essentially useful book to draughtsmen." — Figaro. 
" Of all the volumes that we have seen, nőne equals this as a compact and 
cheap book of instructions." — Standard. 

"It is a complete history of the subject." — Moming Advertiser. 
' * A very useful little treatise. " — TAe Hour. 



Profusely lUustrated, Square Octavo, Cloth Extra, Bevelled Boards 

Gilt Edges. Price 6/- each. * 

Stories of English History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe '" 
&c. In Fifty easy Chapters, with a Frontispiece in Colours by 
H. S. Marks, A.R.A.; 50 Illustrations, and an Illuminated Title- 
page. New Edition, with Questions. 

• • So simple that a child of the tenderest years will be perfectly able to com- 
prehend all that the writer wishes to convey . . . adomed with numerous 
illustrations ... the title-page is a lovely piece of art in illuminated 
printing." — Edinburgh Courant. 
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AUNT CHARLOTTE'S HISTORIES— C<w/f«««/. 

A Cheap Edition ofMiSS YONGE'S HiS TOR Y OF EnGLAND, 
for Schoolsy is now readyj with 41 Engravings, and Questions, 
neatly bound in cloth, Price ifó, 

Stories of Bible History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. Three Readings and One Picture 
for each Sunday in the Year, with an lUuminated Title-page 
and Frontispiece in Colours, 

"lUustrations numerous and well executed." — Daily Telegraph, 
"Embraces thewhole story from the creation to the ascension ; toldás 
Miss Yonge knows so well how to teli it." — Guardian. 

* ' Nicely illustrated ; got up in an attractive style." — Birmingham Gazette. 

m-A Cheap Edition of STORIES OF BiBLE HiSTORY, price 2I-, 

just published, 

Stories of French History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Forty-eight easy Chapters, 

with a Frontispiece in Colours by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. 

Twelve Full-page lUustrations, and an lUuminated Title-page. 

New Edition, with Questions. 

"The stories are well and clearly written." — Saturday Review. 
"Charmingly bound, printed, and illustrated." — Manchester Guardian. 

Stories of Gree/i History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Forty-five easy Chapters, 
with Frontispiece in Colours by W altér Crane, lUumi- 
nated Title-page, and numerous lUustrations. 

• ' An extremely handsome and attractive volume. . . . marked by a 
simplicity and clearness of language which should bring the book within the 
comprehension of those to whom it is addressed." — Scotsman. 

Stories of Román History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Forty-six easy Chapters, 
with Frontispiece in Colours, lUuminated Title-page, and 
numerous lUustrations. 

"Clear and interesting style well illustrated." — Saturday 

Review. 

" Admirably suited to convey to juvenile minds correct impressions con- 
ceming the manners and life of the people depicted." — Sunday Times. 



Stories of Germán History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In fifty easy chapters, with 
Frontispiece in Colours, lUuminated Title-page, and numerous 
lUustrations. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND, 

Shorthand for General Use. By j. d. Everett, Pro- 

fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast. 
Foolscap octavo. Price 2/6. 

•• Professor Everett's book does great credit to the enterprising publishing 
house that has brought it out." — The Phonetic Journal. 



HAKDBOOK POS AGBICULTirBAL STUDENTS AND PABMEBS. 

Animals of the Farm : their Structure and Physi- 

ology. By John F. Hodges, M.D., F.C.S., &c. Second Edition, 
revised by the Author. Numerous Illustrations. Small Octavo, 
Cloth, 2/6. 

' ' This work discusses succinctly, and without too many technicalities, the 
physiology of the greater number ofdomestic. animals. It is wrltten in a some- 
what popular style, but at the same time preserves great accuracy of diction and 
detail, and itjs well illustrated." — Academy, 



POPULAR SERIES OF SÜNDAY-SCHOOL CARDS, 
REWARD TICKETS, PACKETS, &o., &o. 



A PACKET OF POESY. Twelve Floral Garda, printed in Colour 
on Black Grounds. Price 1/-. (25) 

BIBLE PIOTURES. Twelve scenes from Old Testament History, 

printed in Oolours, with appropriate selections from Scriptare. 

Price 1/-. (15) 

BEES FROM THE BIBLE. Twelve Monitory Texts on Cards, with 
Floral Bordere and various Coloured Grounds. Price 6d. (32) 

BLESSINGS OF OUR LORD. Twelve Floral Cards, on Black 
Grounds, with verses from Holy Scripture. Price 6d. (52) 

OHRIST THE FIRST FRUITS. A set of Twelve Floral Cards, with 
Gold Grounds, Texts, and appropriate sacred poetry. Price 1/-. (23) 

OOMFORTING WORDS FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE. Twelve 

Floral Cards. Texts from Scripture. Price 1/-. (96) 

FLORAL REWARD CARDS.— Two packets, each containing Twenty- 

four Cards, with Floral Borders in Gold and Colours. Price 6d. each. 

Packet A. — Sacred Verses. (21) | Packet B. — Texts of Scripture. (22) 

FLOWERS OF THE MONTHS. A set of Twelve Cards, printed in 
Gold and Colours, with appropriate Poetry and Descriptive ISotes. In 
Wrapper. Price 1/-. (67) 

OIFTS FROM THE KING'S TREASURE. Twelve Illuminated 
Cards in a Packet, with Texts of Scripture selected by Fhanoes Ridley 
Hayeegal. Price 6d. (64) 
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REWARD TICKBTS, PACKETS, &c.—Contmued. 

GOLDEN PRBOEPTS. A Seriea of Nine Floral Illuminated Texts. 
Size, 6^ X 8 inches. In Three Packets, price 1/- each ; or in Mounts, 
Gilt Bevelled Edges, 2/6 each Packet. 

OOLDEN THOUGHTS FKOM KEBLE'S OHRISTIAN YEAR. 

A set of Twelve Cards, with Floral Borders. Price 1/-. (36) 

HYMNS FOR THE LAMBS OF CHRIST'S FLOCK. Twelve 
Cards of Birds and Flowers for Childreii. In handsome Wrapper, 
Price 1/-. (38) 

LEAVES FROM THE BOOE OF LIFE. Transcribed and Illumin- 
ated after the manner of Religious MSS. of the Fifteeuth Centiiry. 
Price 6d. (33) 

MEMORABLE WORDS FROM SCRIPTURE. Twelve Mediáéval 
Illuminated Cards. Price 6d. (41) 

MONTHLY MUSINGS. TWelve Illuminated Cards, with descriptive 
and entertaining notes concerning Birds and Flowers. Price 1/-. (39) 

MOTTOES FOR THE MEMORY. Twelve Mottoes for the memory 
from Holy Writ, Illuminated on Floral Cards, Piice 6d. (44) 

PEARLS FROM THE WATERS OF QUIETNESS. Twelve 
Illuminated Cards in a Packet, with Texts of Scripture selected by 
Fkances RiDLEY Havkkgal. Pricc 6d. (63) 

PROVERBS POETICALLY APPLIED. A set of Twelve Cards, with 
Floral Borders on Gold Grounds. Price 1/-^, (37) 

PROMISE, PRECEPT, & PRACTIOE CONOERKING PRAISE. 
Twelve Designs, with Illuminated Texts in Panels. Price 1/-. (45) 

PROMISE, PRECEPT, & PRACTIOE CONCERNING PRAYER. 
Twelve Designs, with Illuminated Texts, in Román Letters and Panels. 
Price 1/-. (53) 

SACRED SELECTIONS. A set of Twelve Illuminated Cards, 
set in Floral Borders and Gold Grouuds, with Sacred Texts and Poetry. 
Price 6d. (85) 

SACRED THOUGHTS, in Verse. Twelve Floral Cards, with Black 
Backgtounds. In handsome Wrapper. Price 1/-. (24) 

SAYINGS OF OUR LORD. Twelve Floral C^rds, on Black grounds, 
with Verses from Holy Scripture. Price 6d. (61) 

SPIRITTJAL SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. Twelve Hymns, on 
Cards, -v^ith Jligbly-decorated Borders on Gold Grounds, Price 1/-. (54) 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD. Twelve Scenes from the Life of 
Our Lord, printed in Gold aud Colours, with appropriate Selections from 
Scripture. Price 1/-. (14) 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS SHEEP. Twelve Scripture 
Texts, on Floral Cards, with Gold Repp Backgi'ouuds. Price 1/-. (46) 

THE APOSTLES' CREED. A Packet of Twelvp Highly-decorated 
Cards. In handsome Wrapper. Price 6d. (28) 
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REWARD TIOKETS, PAOKETS, Ao.—Continued, 

THE TEN COM10Jn>MENTS. 8ix Donble Cards Illnminated. 
Price 6d. (30) 

THE IiORD'S PRAYER. A Packet of Twelve Highly-decorated 
Cards. In handsome Wrapper. Price 6d. (29) 

HOLY COMMTJNION CARDS. Twelve Cards in a Packet, containing 
suitable Texts and Verses in Panels. Price 6d. (48) 

OONSECRATION CARDS. ** Thine for Ever," for Confirmations, etc. 
Twelve Coloured lUuminated Cards, with Texts and Originál Verses. 
By Fbances Bidley Hayeboal. Two Packets. Price 6d. each. 

(65)— (66) 

WORDS OF GOXJNSEL from the Sacred Scriptures, lilaminated on 
Twelve Floral Cards. Price 1/-. (84) 

WATGHWORDS PROM SORIPTXJRE FOR OHRISTIAN WAY- 
FARERS. Eighteen Floral Tezt Cards, on Dark Coloured Gronnds. 
Price 6d. (47) 

WORDS OF OHRIST. Twelve Cards in Packet, with lUuminated 
Texts, 6J X 4}. Price 1/-. (40) 



SUNDAY SCHOOL CARDS. 

8ÜHDAY SCHOOL BEWABB CABBS. Twenty-fonr Floral Decorated 
Texts. Price 9d. (31) 

STTHDAY SCHOOL CABD8. Eighteen Double Cards in a Packet, Two 
Designs on each, Twelve Texts Repeated Three Times. Price 6d. (26) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABBS. Twelve Cards in a Packet, Four Designs on 
each. Price 6d. (27) 

STTHDAY SCHOOL CABBS. Eight Cards in a Packet, Four Designs on 
each. Price 6tl. (55) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABBS. Twelve Cards in a Packet, Ten Designs on 
each, One Hundred and Twenty Illuminated Texts. Size of Card, 
5J + 31. Price 6d. (56) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eight Cards in a Packet, Four Designs on 

each, Forty-eight lUuminated Scripture Texts. Size of Card, sj + 3f . 

Price 4d. (57) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eight Cards in a Packet, Eight Desijnis on 

each, Ninety-six lUuminated Scripture Texts. Size of Card, 6 J + 3|. 

Price 4d. (58) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eight Cards in a Packet, Ten Designs on 
each, One Hundred and Twenty lUuminated Scripture Texts. Size of 
Card, 5i + 3|. Price 4d. (59) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eight Cards in a Packet, Eighteen Designs 
on each, Two Hundred and Sixteen Hluminated Scripture Texts. Size 
of Card, 6J + 3J. Price 4d. (60) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL OABDS —Continued 

STTNDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eigbt Cards in a Packet, Twelye Designs on 
each, Sixty-four lUuminated Scripture Texts. Size of Card, 5 J + 3f. 
Price 6d. (61) 

SXTNBAY SCHOOL CABDS. Ten Cards in a Packet, Twelye Designs on 
each, One Hundred and Twenty lUuminated Scripture Texts. Size 
of Card, 5i + 3|. Price 6d. (62) 



POPÜLAR PACKETS OF TEMPERANCE CARDS. 

THE WATER PAOKET. A set of Twelve Cards, with Borders of 
Water Plants, &c., and Originál Verses by S. C. Hall, F.S. A. Price 1/-. 

THE TEXT PACHET. Twelve Selections from Scripture, cbosen for 
their bearing on the subject. Beautifully lUuminated in Gold and 
Colours. Price 6d. 



WALL GREETINGS AND TEXTS. 

eOLDEN WORDS ABOTTT JESTTS. Six Floral lUuminated Texts. Size, 
6J + 8 inches. In Two Packets. Price 1/ each ; or in mounts, gilt 
bevelled edges, 2/6 each. 

GOLDEN WOBBS ABOTTT THE GOOD SHEPHEBB. Three Floral 
lUuminated Texts. Size, 6J + 8 inches. In one packet. Price 1/ 
each ; or in mounts, gilt bevelled edges, 2/6 each. 

LIGHTS FOB LIFE'S JOTTBITET. Four large Floral Wall Texts in a 
Packet. Oblong. Size, 19 + 6 inches. Price 2/-. 

WOBBS OF CHBIST. Twelve Cards in a Packet, with lUuminated Texts. 
6J + 4| inches. Price 1/-. 

A Set of Placards, "A Merry Christmas," "A Happy New Year," 
" Welcome." Size, 241 + 9^ inches. Price 3/- per set. 

A Pair of Placards, Garland of Flowers with the words, ** A Happy New 
Year to Everyone;" Garland of Fruit with the words, **A Meny 
Christmas to You AH." Size, 34f + 13j inches. Price 4/ per pair. 

A Pair of Placards, Festoon of Flowers with the words, * * Welcome to our 
Hearth," the companion with ** Welcome to our Board.'* Size, 
34| + 13 J inches. Price 4/ per pair. 

Long WaU Text, " Glory to God in the Highest. " Size, 68i + 13^ inches. 
Price 4/- each. (í)) 

Long WaU Text, **0n Earth Peace, Good-will towards Men." Size, 
68} + 13 J inches. Price 4/- each. (E) 

Long WaU Text, **Unto us is Bom a Saviour." Size, 68| + 13í inches. 
Price 4/- each. (F) 

Long WaU Text, ** Behold, l Bring you Good Tidings." Size, 68f xl3i 
inches. Price 4/- each. (G) 
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LIST OF VÉRE FOSTER'S WRITING COPY-BOOKS. 

1. Strokes, Easy LEjrERS, Short Words. — ^Traced Lines under each 

Copy, to be written over by the Pupil. Round Hand. 

i}4. LoNG Letters, Short Words, Figures. — Sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee of Council as satisfying the requirements of the Second Standard, 
Revised Code, 1875. Half Text. 

2. LoNG Letters, Short Words, Figures. — Guide Lines to regulate the 

length of Tailed Letters. Small Round Hand. 

2}í. Words of Four, Five, or Six Letters, for Practice in forming differ- 
ent difficult combinations. Small Round Hand. 

3. Capipals, Short Words, Figures.— Analysis of Capitals. Showing 

how the stiff Prínted Capitals become transformed intő Running Hand. 

Médium Hand. 

3JÍ. Sentences of Short Words, spaced by Perf)endicular Lines. This is 

the first book in which Sentences are int roduced. Small Round Hand. 

4. Sentences, mostly composed of Short Words. The PerpendicularSpacing 

Lines are omitted in this and all succeeding numbers. Médium Hand. 

4JÍ. Select Quotations from Shakspere. — Principally Long Sentences. 
Suitable for preparing Pupils to write from Dictation. Médium Hand. 

5, 6. Sentences. — Maxims, Morals, and Precepts, in progressively Small 
Writing; each Line a complete Sentence. Small Hand. 

5Já. Sentences, in Writing of Three Sizes, continuation of preceding Books 
Nos. sH, 4^, and 5. Small Round, Médium, and Small Hands. 

6já. Sentences, in Writing of Two Sizes, in continuation of Books Nos. 6 
and 7. Small Hand. 

7. Sentences and Christian Names. —A collection of over 200 of the 

Christian Names in most common use, affording scope for a great vaiíety 
of Elegant Capitals. Small Hand. 

8. Sentences. — One Line on each Page. This Book is prepared for those 

who prefer at this stage to have only one line on each page. Small Hand. 

9. Sentences. — Two Lines on each Page. Smaller Writing than in any 

of the preceding books. Somé prefer this as a Finishing Hand to Nos. 
7 and 8. Small Hand. 

10. Plain and Ornamental Lettering. — Single Letters, Words, and 

Sentences. Alphabets in Thirty-three different Styles. The most perfect 
Collection yet published. 

11. ExERCiSE Book. — Wide Ruling, with Margin, for Parsing, Dictation, 

Composition, or other Exercises. 

12. EXERCiSE Book. — Narrow Ruling in Squares, for Arithmetic, Book- 

keeping, Geometry, and proportionate enlargements or reductions. 

13. ExERCiSE Book. — Ruled for Book-keeping. 

Home Exercisr Book. — Same Ruling as No. 12 (but Ojtavo Size). Price 
One Penny. 

Copy-Book Protector and Blotter. — Price One Penny. Keeping the 
Books fresh, neat, and clean. 



LONDON : 67, CHANDOS STREET, STRAND. 
BELFAST : ROYAL ULSTER WORKS. 
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